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ANNOTATIONS 


ON 

THE ENGLISH LITERATURE 

OF THE * 

* *• 

ENTRANCE COURSE FOR 18821 

{LETHBRIDGE'S SELECTIONS.) 

it 

JOHNSON. 

' Dr. Swivel Johvson was bora at Lichfield in the year 1709. 
He was the son of a bookseller. Ho began his education at the 
Free Scho 1 of Lichfield, but iu 1728 he wenc to Pembroke Collego, 
Oxford. Being too poor to remain there, he left it in J731 without a 
degree. Soon after, his father died, ftaving him so poor that he 
became an usher in a school at Market Bosworth. In 1735 he 
married Mrs. Porter, a^vidow. She brought him some money, and 
with that ho opened a school near Lichfield, but he had ouly three 
eoholars, one of whom was David Garrick. At th s time he began 
his tragedy of "Irene.” In 1737 he went to Londonrwhere he 
wrote for eevoral years for the " Gentleman’s Magazine.” In 174ft 
appeared his “ Vauity'of Human Wishes.” In 1760 he commenced 
a periodical paper* celled the " Rambler,” which wa-j continued for 
two years. About this time his wifg died. In 175 1 he visited Oxford, 
and in the next year his diucion^y appeared, having \ibken him eight 
years to compiler He next wrote the “ Idle.',” whiohjwaa published 
in a weedy paper; and on the death of lii^ mother in 1759, he wrote 
the roman c$ of “ Kasselas.” George III granted him expansion of 
£300 n year in 1765. The next year he became acquainted with 
Boswell, and in 1773, they viaitei the Western Islands of Scotland 
together. Soon after, the University of Oxford sent him the degree 
of LL.D. His last* woik was the " Lives of English Poets,” which 
he began in 1779. In politics he was a Tory, and was noted for hin 
iniWendenoe of grind. He died in London in 1?84. 

Pa£<* 

,29. Ponderous. — Heavy. 

Antithetical. — (Gr. anti against and tithemi to placed 
A placing of one thought agrdnst another, so as to 
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contrast with it. For example, on page 84 {lOtH 
line •from tho bottom)! “Finding ourselves in 
age lqss regarded, we less regard others.” Here be- 
ing less regarded it placed in antithesis to less 
regarding others. Or at* page 88 (lOtft lino from 
tla* bottom) : ** Your imagination prevail^ over 
yoifr skill, and you now toll me rather what you 
widi than what you know.” Hero “imagination" 
and “skill” an? antithetical, and so also are “ wish” 
and “ know.*’ 


DEscmrTioN of a ( Fauus in a Valley, 

(Taken from the tale entitled “ Raseelas ) 

2D. Cretheftfy* — (L. credo to believe.) Too grqjit readi- 
ness to Wieve. • 

„ The lohispers of fancy . — What your fanoy or imagina- 
tion tolls you. (A man’s fancy is supposed to 
“whisper,” or .speak softly to him; because when 
a man is indulging his fanoy, his mind is supposed 
to bo in a reposeful state, undisturbed by outward 
circumstances, ' or by any urgent call to immediate 
activity.) Tho fanoieB that your mind indulges in*. 
(Figure personification.) . 



# To “ listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy,” 
metms to be too ready to bclitfre 1 everything to bo 
• rea^rhich your fawy pictures to you. 

Twrst* with eagerness the phantoms of hope. — (“ Phan- 
jbom” from fhe Greak ph(tinotnai to jppear ; an 
*appoavanoe. Heoce, an airy appearance that is not 
substantial.) To pursue a phantom is to seek tc 
obtain something which mqy appeal* attainable, 
but which being unsubstantial (like an apparition or 
a ghost) ban- never be seized. So men hope (or 
many things, and tjy to obtain therff, hut thc^ (au- 
not be reaved; they are only phantoms. 

XThat age^o.^Tb&t when you become old, yon will 
be Abb to realize all that -you hoped to do when 
> y<$ were ybun^. 



liberal giving, and the Nile is said to be bountiful 
because there is a seasofi of the year when it fills 
. to overflowing, and covers with its waters the 
country through wbioh # flows. The river is per- 
sonified as the Father of Waters, and is supposed, 
out ofits gonerosity, to pour down large volhmes 
of water which, overflowing the laud on either* side, 
fertilizes it, and so helps to produce plenty of food. 

* 4 29, JWcn/y.— (Parse as a noun.) Abundant food. 

„ Sdatte) 8 over the tforld, t$fc. — Conveys to all coun- 
tries the com growh in thq land of Egypt. (By 
the “ harvests” is meant the oorn that is grown in 
Egypt, which, ab already stated, owes its fertility to 
the periodica V overflowings of the Nile. And if 
was llong this river that large quantities of com 
useirto bo oonveyed out to sea, and*so borfle to the 
people occupying tho Mediterranean coasts. 

„ Monarch#. — (Or. monos 1 sole, only, and arJchos a chief 
or ruler ) The sole ruler of a countiy is called a 
monarch. / 
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» 
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Monarch of the torrid zone . — (The torrid zone 1 — 
from torridu s burning hot, and zona a girdle or 
belt,— -is that broad belt of the earth between th£ 
tropics where the sun is vertical at sometime of 
the year, and where there is always considerable 
* heat.)* Kings of countries situated within the 
tdtnd zone. -v 


Private palace .-*-' This may mean either a residence 
from whioh the* public were excluded, or a palace 
fchich was the private property of the kifig. 


Jbytsininn royalty . — metonymio for the Abyssi-* 
nian king. ’ ^ 

fiU the order u &o. — Till it should be hie turn to sue- 
oeed to the throne, to become king. . * 

’ The vnsdom or policy qf antiqvity.f~Th9 wife 
and statesmen of an debt times. 

j * 

Jlwtfjied.— Appointed., 

-A* the residence, 
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That the deficiencies? fyc . — That what is wanting just 
now, you will obtain hereafter : that is, tint you 
will be able to make up afterwards for youii present 
defects. ' 

C 

The morrow. —The future time. * t 

Attend. — 'Imperative mood, agreeing with its subject 
“ye.” 

Jtawlai — l'liis is an entirely fictitious clmraHer.* 
• He is supposed in Hostile to have Loci* a Prince, 
of Anyshinu, a cmiptry to the south of . igypt, who 
was made t» live in a private palace, removed from 
% all intercom se v.ilh Mu* outer wmld, with every 
means at hand to minister to Li* rrmlVrt and hap± 
pint'ss The tiflo goes on* to show how t!i> i attempt 
9 to fcocure happiness and edhtenfiyent by careful 
separation from the cares and nbtnitico of mankind 1 
generally, must result m failure. 

, Emperor. — (L. mpno to coimiuimi. An im pern tor 
was the commander of an army.) i'LTo word em- 
peror, however, hg.s since come to be applierl 
to the ruler of an empire, and it is usually asso- 
ciated with the idea of- absolute soioreignty. 

„ The Father of Waters -r-Tho IS 7 ile, wdj n It flows through ’ 
Egypt and- forming a delta, falls into the Modi ter- • 

course. — (-‘Course” from the Latm cwro 
Begins to flow. (For a’.ong time the belief 
w-as that the Nile bad its sour.*) in Abyssinia, 
although no one had ycr tiuccd the- river to iti 
source, so as to settle tlie question. The actual 
source remained a mystery till veyy recentlv, when 
the Nile was found to flow out of the Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, fceyond Abyssinia, on the south. The 
statement in the te\t, therefore, that the Nile he-, 
gin's its course in Abyssinia fs not correct, although 
in £>r. Johnson's time it was generally believed fib' 
be true ) * . 

„ B hose bounty , Sfc. — (‘J Whose” has for its antecedent 

.“Father of Waters.”) By “bounty” 19. miianfc 


l-iipcun. 

Begin * \is 
to run.) 
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Princes. — The sons of the King o£ Abyssinia. 

Amhnra. — A province of Abyssinia. 

The middle part — Of the valley. 

Cavern. — Hollow passago through a rock. 

Of which. — Bee pootia ^w T - hioh . It 

Long . — (Adverb ) For a long time. 

Whether it was , Sen. — Whether the cavern had been 
made by natural causes, or whether it had been ' 
dug o*t by men. 

The Out-let. — The end of it which opened on the 
outside. 

Was concealed, Sfc . — So as to prevent people out 1 
side from knowing the way into the valley. 

'Forged. — Beaten into shape ; marine. 

Artificers — Workmen, smiths. 

Massy. — Heavy. 

Engines. — Machinery. t 

Rivulets . — (Diminutive of rivers; streams.) Small 
streams or rivers. 

That filled y &c. — (Relative clause qualifying “Vivulets ’’) 
Made the green grass to grow', and the iielda and 
trees to flourish and bear fruits. 

Formed a lake . — The rivulets coming down along 
the mountain sides jnto the valley, met together 
in the middle of the valley and forned a lake. 

Frequented. — Visited often. (Pronounce the adjectivi 
frequent, and the vcib to frequent). 

Fowl. — (Plural number.) Bird. * 

Whom nature has taught , &c. — Whose natural nah’t 
it is to gc into the water. Water-fowl. 

Discharged . — Sent forth. 

Its superfluities. — (L. super above, and fluaflo flow ) 
The ^overflow water, or the water over and above 
what could be held m the basin of the Lake. 
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30. By a stream . — By means of a stream. (This stream 
prevented the superfiuuus 'Water from o\crUowing 
# the surrouudnig laud. 

„ Cleft. — (From the verb to cleave.) A fissure or 

opening. 

„ From p* ecipice to precipice. — From ledge to ledge of 
rock. 

„ Diversified. — M:ifie diverse or different. (There 

wouhj ordiuavdy he just the green grass along the 
'the banks; bift here and there were flowers of 
different colours mixed up with the green grass, 
giving the banks a many-coloured appearance.) 

„ Ferry blast. — Kveiy tune the wind blew. (*‘ Blast” 
from the verb to blow .) 

„ Shook spices from the rocks . — The trees gre.« along 
the mountain slopes, nud every time a wind blew' 
through the branches, the spices that they bore 
fell* to the ground. 

„ From the rocks . — rom the trees growing on the 
locks. 

,, Fcery monlh dropped fruits , Sfc. — ( Prosopopoeia. ) 
Tins may mean, either that *he trees • re fruits 
every month, or that there was some kind of fruit 
peculiar to each mouth. 

„ . Dropped fruits, <$\. — Fruits do no« drop till they are 
i ripe. . The meaning 43 , that there were ripe fruits 
to be had every month t>f the year. 

Browse the shrufdf. — (The verb to browse is used both 

« transitively and intransitively. When it is used 

intransitively, it is followed by the preposition 
“ on’ —to browse on. Here it is used transitive- 
ly.) Eat the tender ends of the branches of the 
'shrubs.) ... # 

„ Shrubs. -*• (Strictly speaking, a shrub coffers from S 

• tree in this, that whereas a tree has only one 
^stcm jy*ow r ing out of the ground, a shrub has 
several stems comipg up together. The word 
“shrub*” however, is commonly used to denote a 
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• low, dwarf tree, and ttais is its meaning here. The 
author uses the word “shrub” instead- of tree, be- 
cause the leaves and tender brari%he» of low, 4iort 
trees would be more «act;essible to animals seeking 

m to Teed on them than those of tall trees, which 

• would for the most part Ijo out of 'their reach. 

Whether u'ihl or tame. — Adjeetivial clause quali- 
fying “ animals. ” . 

Circuit.—' The valley was a round spacc.surrounded 
by mountains. 

Secured. —Protected. • 

Confined them. — Enclosed fhem on all sides. 

Feeding.- -("An intransitive verb, which is really a 
verb whose action reverts 1o the agent. “Flocks 
find birds feeding ” is equivalent to flocks ami 
buds feeding themselves.” 

Ftcduiff. — Speaking loosely, to feed (intransitive) is 
to eat ; but .strictly speaking, there is a difference 
between feeding and eating. To eat* is to hike 
iu anything . but to food is to take in that which 
is accepted ;fs food. 

The leasts of chase . — Animals kept to be elided or 
hunted. . * 

Frisking. — .Tumping about. 

Lawns. — Open grass covered ground. 

Hounding on the roc/a-.-w-Lcy.iping from rdek to rock. 

Subtle. — C tanning. 

Frotfcing — Having about. 

Solemn elephant . — So called on account, of its heavy 
appearance ajid slow and deliberate movements. 

"Reposing. — Resting. 


^ The shad f — Of a tree or rock. 

'All the diversities . — All *thc different kinds of ani- 
mals, trees, find other things that were to be 
found in. the world. # " 

Brought together — Collected together m thiB valley# 
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30. The Messing* of nature were collected . — Everything, 
whether animal or vegetable or mineral, Ac., that 
« was eon soldered good, was brought into the valley.*. 

„ ‘Its evils, dfe, — Everything that was considered hurt- 
ful was removed out of the valley (“‘evti-actcd”), 
Or, kept out, that is i?ot allowed to be brought into 
, the v llley (excluded.) 

„ Supplied, ? f c. — fielded the food that was needful 
for the support of the men and animals living m 
it/ , ' 

„ Necessaries. — (Ndun.) Tilings necessary for food. 

,, Delights. — Pleasures, amusements. 

„ Superfluities. — Superfluity are contra-distinguished 

from necessaries. The things that arc needful for 
a ‘man to have, and without which ho'uould not 
live with comfort, are necessaries of life. Any- 
4 thing beyond these, which he could easily do with- 
out, is a superfluity. When the emperor came to 
thu valley once a year, he brought many things for 
his children which were over and above what they 
needed for living. 

., To the suund , fyc. — The opening v v- accompanied ly 
music. * 

„ Contribute. — Help. (The Latin yerl> trihno to di- 
vide, is derived from tribus, tribe, which ago in 
comes from treh throe, from the circumstance 
ttyit the e^rly population of Rome consisted of 
three tribes, the J? armies, Tities and Luceros. 
*A tribe was therefore a third part, anrl from that 
it came to moan a class of people divided or sepa- 
rated from others. Hence the verb tribuo to 

‘ divide. To c<m-(with)-tribute, is to give in com- 

r ’ men with others into a common stock ; to dis- 
(from)-tribute is to give away to others; and to at- 
(to)-tribute, is to give or ascribe to another.) 

„ t Seclusion. — Separation from the rest of the world. 
The condition of tfic people of the valley, who wore 

. separate from the rest of the world. 
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30. To fill up the vacancies of attention . — To occupy the 
intervals of time Lctween the duties that 

had to l>e attended ty. * . 

„ Lessen the tediousness of time. — Lessen the wenrb 
* ness felt l>v those who. have nothin'! to occupy 
their time with. # * 

• 

„ The artificers of pleasure . — TJiose who contrived 
means for giving pleasure! 

„ The festivity. — The festive or joyful occasion, when 
the pmperor visited his children. • 

, Exerted the power of harmony. — Played together on 
•their .several musical instruments. 

,, That thcifshould pans. — That tliey might he allowed 
to pass. • • 

jflissful captivity . — Residence in the flappy Valley 
was a captivity or confinement ; hut it called 
“ blissful captivity” on account of the many plea- 
sures associated with it. 

,, Whose performance , tffr. — AVho could do something 

• which not only contributed to the enjoyment of 
the princes, hut which supplied some new source of 

• eujoMnont. ^ • 

„ Security . — Safclyfrom everything hurtful, 

„ This retireitiemi — This place of retirement, or with- 
drawal from the outsi<]p world : the Happy JFalley. 

„ To whom it was new.—*W\ro had recently gained ad- 
mission into it. * * 

* On whom the irpn gate had once closed. — \Vho had ' 

■ once been locked into the valley. • 

The effect . of fonger experience. — Whether after •to , 
f inaining in the valley long, they still felt tl&t they 
woul^Iike to remain there always, or whether 
they changed their Opinion, nobody outside the 
valley could know,# because they were never ajlowed 
to go out of the valley, so as ta hfive an ^oppor- 
tunity of speaking abtmt the matter to those w’ho 
were outside. , * 



Jit he competitors for imprisonment Additional people 
' wan^ing^to be allowed to live in the Happy Valley. ^ 

• Em i nonce. — Raise il ground. 

Pares .- — (A pae»* is the distance between ihe two feet 
I4 walking, measuring about feet ) It took 3l) 
. pae ’« to ascend from tho back of the lake to the 
plat firm on wlurh the palace stood. 

Designed. — Intended. 

. Turned info a, dies — Were arched, 1. e , rounded, so 
a& to be dome-like. 

Massy. — Heavy, 

Stone — Stones. 

J r 0/«r</.-,-Participle quali tying “stone ’ 

Clement. strong mortar put between tne .stones 
in a building to keep them together. 

By time. — l>y menus of, or with the help of, time ; 
/. e , m course of time. 

Deriding „ — Laughing at, i. e., refusing to bo injured 
In. 

Solstitial rainx.~*~( \ > sol t.he sun and sto to stand, 
o The solstice*, of which there re two, are 1 hose 
tinus in the vcai when the sun reaches its fur- 
thest point north or south of the equator ) The 
rains that prevailed at tha 'time of the summer 
solstice. c 

Equinoctial fturri banes. — Hurricanes that prevail at 
# the time of the equinox, that is, the time when 
the sun enters one of the equinoctial points, 
making the day and night of equal length. (L. 
equus equal, and nox night ) 

Reparation. — Repair*. 

Fully knoicn . — Known as ta all its chambers and 
parts. * t € 

Who successively . — "Who, as they succeeded one an- 
other. 

/ Inherited, Sfc. — Had the secrets of the palace com- 
' municated to them on their appointment to office. 
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Vase. * . 

31* Suspicion herself . — (Person incat ion.) 

„ Square- (Noun )* Square l doek^'f build im*. 

„ Communication with tjiem'cst . — Connection wilh Hir 
wist, enabling people to pa."? from one l>l«n:h of 
buihlunr to anotlici. 

^ «r 

, Oallerus. — Covered pas^i^cs # 

Suhti rravt on* — (Ij, sub uinler, and terra flu 1 earth y 
I’ndernrouml. 

Column *-Knuud pillar-. or shafts of stone *u* other 
uu4-eri.il helping to MipjlOrt a building • 

. Cunt spirted auntie*. — Hollow places whoso omsI- 

cmv.w 4 is net suspected. # 

,, A lout/ rare of * mown <••/>>, — Many kin<rs in succession. 

„ tirjtQ'il+d. — PI usd fur safely. 

,, Exiijt /tens. — Urgent necessities. 

Then' oeeumufniion*. — The dill’eront sums of money 
or other valuables lhat they had ^uthcied. 

„ Ifoi entered . — Qualifies •‘fn^'cr.” The tower wits iu>f 

• entered. # (l*arse “cute red” as a passive parti 

eiple.) 

,, But by the emperor. — Kvcept hy the einpomt. • 

,, Attended. — Participle qualifying “ emperor.” 

Who stood next in succession — Who »'ould be .the 
hrst to succeed the emperor when tfyp latte* died. 

— *L- . y. 

The discontent of Kassel is incite HaPtv Valley. 

• • 

•Ml The sons and daughters of Abyssinia. — Tift* children * 

1 of the Emperor of Ahvs'dma. . 

Lived only to know . — The only purpose in Iifo # was 
to in joy pleasure m constant variety. ‘ “ 

Soft. — 4.u\urfoir*. 

„ * Yict'isrtudis . — Changes * 

,, Blow re and repose. — There were np duti^p in be ' 

performed, no labour ,to be unde'hp ne Other peo 
pVch 01 yo from labour to rcjtoaO viMi the putMCb • 
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of the Happy Valley, the only change was from 
pleasure Jo repose. * 

3*1. " All that were. — All tho^e persons who were. (Parse 
“ that ” as a relative pronoun in the plural number, 
nominative to “ wore. ” * 

„ To delight. — (Verb in the infinitive mood ) To give 
delight* 

„ Gratified with. — Gratified,” like “atf ended,” i<« a 
passive participle qualifying “sons^nml daughters,” 
* . — being gratified) Idealizing the enjoyment of. 

„ The sense . — The senses : hearing, seeing, feeling, ifcc. 

„ Gardens of fragrances. — Gardens, tl^o, air Of which 
was tilled with the sweet' perfume of dowers. 

„ The jfyrfresses of security . — (L. for l is, strong.) 
Strong buildings so constructed as to keep thow 
a wlio were in them perfectly safe from the attack 
of any enemy. 
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Every, art was practised . — Everything was done; 
every means wsfi employed. 


Their own condition . — Their state of imprisonment*. 
8ag*s . — Wise men. 

JPublic life . — Life in contact with the people outside 
the Happy Valley. 


All beyond the mountains . — A if the countries of 
• the EWorld on the* other side of the mountains 
whigh forme^ the barker around the valley. 


Regions of calnmity. — Countries where fchcrc wqs 
nothing hut misfortune and suffering. 

Kaying.-Z-iY erb “ to rage, ” which means to be violent-* 
ly excited.) Prevailing greatly. 

Inhere discord , fyc. — Where the people were con- 
stantly at strife with ono another. % 

•Til" • | t 

Vt tere man preyed upon* man. — (To prey is to feed 
f\ by violence j thus, the* tiger preys upon the goat ;• 
that is, the tiger seizes the .goat ■ by violence and 
devours it. • bo, when one man is said to prey • 
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upon another, the moaning is, that he uses his 
superior strength, of whatever sbrt, to take 
advantage of that other, and* to injure him for 
his own benefit.) WheVe one man seeks to’benefifc 
liihiself at the expense of another. 

-31. •Heighten. — Increase. 

„ Opinion of . — Belief in. 

„ Felicity (L. felix happy ) "Happiness. 

Entertained - — With songs ; kept engaged with lis 
toning to songs. . . * 

„ The snbjeet of which . — The subject of the songs. 
41'hp songs were all about the Happy Valley, it* 
pleasiii£s, its comfort a, &c. 
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Appetites — Desires. 

Excited . — Stirred up, roused. 

By frequent enumr rations, Sfc. — l!v the people about 
/ them frequently making metition to tliem of the 
different kinds of pleasure^there were io he had. 

Revelry and merriment , Sfc . — Here is an instance of 
the antithetical, which is such a marked feature 
in Ur. Johnson’s style: “itovelry and merri- 
ment,” that is, feasting and amusements, *aro the 
opposite of business ; but in the Happy Valley, the 
business yf^tho people was to enjoy themselves. 

The business of every hour . — Every boyr of the day 
was occupied with ifjmo» pleasure or amusement. 

These methods . — The ways described in the. foregoing 
]Aratrr.iph, by which the princes were irftiuced to 
live contented in the valley. . 


Enlarge their bounds . — Get beyond the boundaric%of 
the valley. • 

In full ymviclion . — In the full conviction or belief. 

.• All. — Everything. * 

5TW. — Which. (Antecedent, “all.”) . / 

m 

Art or nature could bestow . — That could be made or 
dp vised by men (such as rtiusic and sports), 8r 

2 
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supplied by nature (such as fruits, flowers, cccn-‘ 
cry, <&c., which aro all natural objects.) 

31: Pitied.— (Has for its, subject “few.”) 

, W horn nature , Sfc. — Nature comes from ,nascor, na- 
l ' tup. to bo bom.) The princes were in the Happy 
Valley because they were born the children of the 
Emperor of Abyssinia. Tke valley was intended 
for them oni . The rest of mankind not being 
so bom, could not enjoy the same advantage of 
living m 11 ie valley. 

„ & eat of tranquillity. — This abode of 1 peace and 

i quiet — the Happy Valley. 

The sport of chance. — (The word - “-sport, ’’ which 
means mirth, is used in two senses ; it sometimes 
incites the mirth itself, and at othci>, it me 6 ius that 
which occasions mirth. Here it lias the latter 
jncaning : that out of which chance makes 
mirth.) Exposed to all kinds of fortunes. 

The sir res of misery. — Subject to misery. 

„ All hut Rasselat. — Elliptical for — all except Tias*elas 
were pleased with each oilier a’id with themselves. 

32. Pastimes. — (From pass to spend and thh * That by. 
means of which the time is spent.) Amusement. 

„ Solitary walks. — Walks taken alone. 

Luxury. — Luxurious good. 

„ Dainties. — Different kimjs of choice food. 

„ Abruptly. — (L.L?& from, and rumpo to break off ; to 

l#cak off from. Hence) Suddenly. a 

„ In the midst of the song. — Whilst the song was still* 
being sung. 

„ The sony.— Mark the use of the definite article the. 
This article' indicates that the song y the midst df 
which he rose abruptly was the song being sun^.*‘ 

„ JQevoml th * sound of music. — To a distance where he, 
could hot hear the music. 

o 

,f The change — I’l his habits and convict. , 
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-! Review. — Revive, rc-awaken. 

, He fleeted . — Gave no heed to ; unmoved ly. 

, Their offiaoumess. — •Tla-ir iuixusive efforts to re- 
awaken in him a desire for pleasures. 

* Repulsed . — (L reptlloy to d, ivc hack.) « Refused. 

, Rivulets . — (The diininiitho of riuus ; front the Latin 

rivus a stream.) Sunil reams. 

Anon— Soon after, at another time. 

Pastures.— (L. pasro, to fyrd.) Meadows J'ept for 
Imfing cattle. • 

Riling the herbage . — Latins' the gra^s. 

Singularity . — Conduct unlike that of others. 

Humour * — Mood, fancies. * V 

Made him mue/t u (screed . — Caused many people to 
notice him. 

Dim/ntet . — Mental mm st. 

J trows i ng. — Kim ‘din*'. ^ 

Annual creation - The animals 
Straps . — Wanders about. 

Reside me — By my side, yi my neighbourhood? 
Corporal. — (L. coi pus % body.) Bodily. 

Necessit ies. Wants. 

Crops — Bites. 

The stream. — The water *of JJie striani. (Synec- 
doche.) . . 

Appfasrd . — (Fr. apprtiser from, d to, and phi." peace. * 
to bring to peace, to quiet ) Allavet], sails, lied. 

Is at rest . — (This does not mean that the unin^il 
goes to Bleep, but tliat it is no longer uneasy as if 1 
is w hen it isdiungry or thirsty.^ Ifas no disturb- 
9 ing thoughts. # 

T am pained with want.-^-l suiter the same pain or un- 
easiness’ when I am in want cf foq,d or drink/ 

- With fulnts&^Khsn 



The intermediate hours — ( L. inter between ami me 
dius middle) The hours between uue meal and 
• the nexfc. 

Tediou*. — Long and weary. 

Quicken thn attention . — Something 1 to attend i to ; 
something to eon coin myself about. * 

Perries of the r m. — Grams of coni. 

Securing. — (Adjective, qualifying “ 1 nippiness.”) 
Tvning. — Ringing. 

One unvaried series,' Sfe. — The reference w to the fact 
tJmfc birds liei er change their notes, They have 
certain notes or sounds which they sing or whistle, 
and they never give foi.ih anything new. The 
best of them run up and down certain notes (like 
the uightingaj^), and one fancies as if they were 
only hy this means preparing (tuning) their throats 
for various melodies ; but they never go beyond 
those particular notes. Yet they are not wearied 
of the sameness^ 

The lutoHisf. — The person who pliys on the Into. 
Weary. — (Verb, having foi its subject '‘sounds.”) 
‘-jVlake weary. * 

*■ l 

Wearisome , — Giving w airiness. 

Power of perception — Power of receiving, or gam- 

• ing knowledge of outward things by the senses. 
(Thus, the sense of smelling enables us to perceive 
odours; ihe f-'inse of seeing, in perceive the beauties 
of mature ; the sense of htaring, to receive pleasure 
from music, and so on.) By “ no power of pep- 
ccptiou,” is meant no bodily sense. 

Glutted. — (To “glnt” properly, means to swallow. 

* Then its comes to mean to saiisfv w ith more than 
is sufficient ) Satisfied to loathing. ^ 

Its proper pleasure.- -The proper pleasure of the 
. sense; that is to say, the pleasure that is per- 
* ccived' by the sense. (Tims, rnmic is the proper* 
pleasure of the sense of hearing, because it is hy 
this sense that, pleasure is derived from music ; • 



beautv is the proper pleasure of the sense of see- 
ing, and ssc> on.) 

Latent. — lliiden. 1 

This place — The Happy Valley. . 

Affords no gratification — Protides no* deasure. 

])rsire distinct from sense — Dcsiris other than those 
connected with the bodiTy senses. 

That m wqdk . — Parse c * that ’’/as a relative , pronoun 
equivalent to “ who,” .having for its antecedent 
“ me/ • 

Surd rned ii'ith mg self. -—Pa ssel a s speak* of hunsclf as, 
boi hg*a burden dto himself, because lie took about 
with him when or ho went a •feeling of unrot, 

• weakness, and dissatisfaction, which was burden- 
some to him. 

Felicity — Happiness. 

I fear pain . — I fear that pain will coma; I anticipate 
pain. ' 

Do not feel if. — Am not actually feeling it. 

Shrink at. — Shrink from the memory of past^evils. 

Start at, — Suddenly frightened with the thought of. 

Anti cipated. — Exjwjted. 

The. equity.— (L. aquas, equal.) Fairness, justice. 

Providence, — God, who ys sometimes spoken of as 
Providence, because He in Ute great Provider 

IfrGs balanced. — Has made equal in weight* (lie suffer-* 
ingrf and the enjoyments. 

Peculiar. — (L, pcculium, one's own property. r £his 
Latin word is again derived irom pecu$ cattle,* 
and takes back to the time when a man’s wealth 
consfc ed in the cattle lie owned The word “pecu- 
liar” means, what is distinctively one's own. 
Hence) Special, ufmsnally great. j(Kasself# 5 idea 
was, thetas he being q man was* capable of higher 
enjoyments than the lower .animals, so God h*is 
arranged that he should 'also be capable of greater 
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Bufferings. The greater , power of enjoyment was 
counte^-ba'inced hy the greater power of suffering. 

Blnuitive coke — Low, complaining voice. 

„ Dixcorered him to fret. — Showed him to foci ; showed 

or provtl tliat lip felt. 

Complacence. -Satisfaction, pleasure. 

„ Btrapicacify — (L. per spick to see through ) Keenness 
of sigh I, keenness of discernment. 

Although, judging from the tone of his voice, one 
•would have inferred that the prince was suffer- 
ing some distrc..> «*f mind, yet, judging from 
the expression of his face, it was evident that he 
was pleased at the thought that ho was so clever 
in finding out what the other people ill* the valley 
hnd'uiot t found out, viz , that moil had a want 
which no pleasures of sense could satisfy. 

So face of — 'Comfort from. 

,, The Helicon/ with which hr felt — The miseries, of 
life. ILis (pue'. ness to feel the miseries of life. 

,, Bewailed them — Lamented <1 mourned over the 
miserii s of life. 

r rom his miseries the prince got at least the comfort 
of knowing that ho was a person of very fine 
feeling'*, and had the power to describe those feel- 
ings in eloquent language. 

,, jl tingled in. — Joined “others in. 

„ Dteenions. — (i . di from and verto to turn, to turn 

#way from. Anything that makes on*' turn 
from one thought or occupation to another, is a 
diversion. Hence) Amusements. 

„ Was lightened — Was relieved of whatever burden ho 
seemed to have. 


The Wants op him that wants Nothing. 

:#H. That he — That the instructor. 

„ pllk disease of mind'—T lie prince’s disease of mind; 
the cause of his mental suffering. 
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Counsel. — Advice. 

Officiously. — Over-zoalously. 

Conference. — (L. eo«*\vith and fero to carry,* to show 
or declare.) Conversation in which one person 
conveys or declares hip tl rough! s o? reasons to 
another. # * 


„ Jl Inch — Has for its antecedent “ opportunity.” 

,, Intellects . — Powers of intellect or understanding. 

Exhaust fll . — Used up. 

„ To afford . — To givT?. 

Intrude . — Thrust himself unhidden. 

,, Lectures — The lessons which the old instructor had 

. * # 

,, And to become^ Sn\ — And which r must tirst entirely 

forget hefoie T e n he interested in them again in 
the same way as when they weie new. 


„ Composed himself to. — Quoted down* his mind to ; 
set (lot himself to. (L. eon with and polio to 
nl.iee, Wringing one's thoughts together again 
after t li<» y have been scattered or disturbed.) 

Sett ltd — hived, definite. 

„ ILis pursu*r m — His old instructor who was pursuing 

him, i c., going after him in order to enter into 
convers ition with Jiim. * * 

„ Prompted — Urged. 

„ Once. — At onq time, formerly. 

,, Reverenced. — liegarded with lo\e mingled with fear. • 

„ And dill loved — The idea is, that although the pfinca 
► still loved the old mail, lie had lost, that belief in . 

his fupt rior wisdom and that fe.ir of his authority 
as an instructor which he had had before lio began * 
to think for liimsiflf. 

„ Thus encouraged. — The* encourage'ment consisted in 
Jbeiug invited to sit down by*the side of the priace. • 
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33. To cloud, &c. — (Metaphor \ To allow my presence 
to proven^ the others from enjoying their pleasures, 

. " just as a cloud ^coming between us and the miii 

prevents the sun’s light from falling on,us. (Parse 
to cloud,” as a verb in the infinitive mood*) 

,, Who have complained. — (Parse “have complained” 
ns in the si jond person, agreeing with its nomina- 
tive “who,” which agrees in per -on with “ \ou,” 
which is supno'Cd to be its antecedent. Properly, 
t however, “who” agrees with the antecedent “per- 
'Son ” understood after # “ first., 5 ’ and is in the third 
person, and ought to have the veil) in the third 
person : thus, You are the lirst [person} who has 
complained.”) 

„ lleal.-^ Actual. (In opposition to imaginary.) 

>, Of nil. — Of all that. 

„ Jfir e in, — Here (in t"c valley) there is. 

3d. All that labour , fyc . — The reference is to the pleasures 
and luxuries which the piinces enjoyed in the 
Happy Valley. The music, ,for example, whii'.h 
charmed them, eo«t them nothing. They enjoyed 
„ the pleasure that \vas to he derivea from listening 
to it, hut the labour necessary to aeqime the art 
of playing on the various instruments that gave 
foijbk the music, had been end it red hy others. The 
rich and rare delicacies, for example, which were 
placed as food upon the table, cost the princes no 
danger to obtain ; but they bad been obtained for 
them by other people who hud incurn d various 
dangers in getting them. 

„ In without supply. — Is not supplied. 

If you want nothing . — If there is nothing you desire, 
which is not supplied. • 

„ Hoto are you unhappy ] — In what way can you. siy 
that you are unhappy ? 

„ y Ss the cause. — (The subject of the verb “is” is the 
subject-sentence, “ that I w’ant nothing.” As also 
the subject-sentence “or that I know not what I 


c 
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• want,” which is separated from the ‘first subject- 
sentence by the disjunctive particle “-or.” 

34. Any known want — (Parse “known '’is a participial 
adjective, qualifiiu^ *• want.’^) Any want* which 

9 I could recognize as such. 

„ »A certain wish. — A definite* wish ; thatfis, I would 
know what exactly to wish for. 

„ Would excite endeavour — Would urge me to make 
an effort to get what I wanted. 

„ Repine . — Regret. , % * 

„ To see the sun, &c\— ^To have the days hang so heavily 
my lianas ; to find time move on so slowly. 
(The kiwi moving to the west would mark the 
measure of the da}.) % 

Storp ivtfl no longer , $c . — l can no fbngcr forget 
my miseries in sleep. 

„ To pursue. — Something to seek after ; something 
to acquire. 

„ The latter . — Each succeeding hour is more weari- 

■ some than the one that preceded it- 

Rasselas was really suffering for want of something 
to occupy his nnnd and^his energies. * 

„ Let your experience inform me . — Tell me from your 

experience « , 

„ lIov> the day may now seem . — How I may mahe the 

day seem. * * 

„ While, . — When, i e in my chi>3hood. 1 

,• FreSh. — Spcmcd lull of interest, and new. '• 

•„ Every moment showed me. — And I gained some new 
knowledge every moment. ^ 

^ Enjoyed too much. — Had too much, in the lay of 

. enjoyment. 

# • • 

„ To desire. — To seek to obtain. 

Species of affliction . — Kind of disease.* 

. ,, The world. — The people outside ^ie Happy Valley. f 
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JH. Tour present state . — Thte dons not mean the prince’s 
then -state of mind, but the comfort and luxury 
», in whi«h He was living. 

„ Tong . — "Eagerly desire. * 

,, 8incc % the . sight of them , Soe. — Since it is necessary 
f to s?c the miseries of others in order to value the 
comforts and onioyments which one has. 


Xhe Prince coVttxcks to uuieve >nd* Mrs is 

»11. Muse . — Meditate. • * 

,, Proclaimed, do. — <hi> r c notice that it u as time for a 
meal. # » • 

„ Product d 9th e only conclusion , dc. — Had made the 
pnn&» wvsli for the very thing whidii the irid man 
wanted to prevent linn from wishing for. 

„ Decline of life. — Old age. 

,, Of shan't duration — Do not last long. 

„ Whether it he iftat. — Whether the fact that old 
people do not feel either sh^mc or grief long is 
owing to the circumstance that, &c. 

„ itegarded — Thought «f. 

,, Ts about to put an end. — Will soon put an end (owing 
to yld age being already upon 

„ A widen space. — The world outside, which was much 
larger than the vaWcy.* 

„ Emotions. — Excited feelings. 

„ Terrified , $r. — Frightened at the thought ihiat t licit 

were iso many more years for him to live. * 

„* J\ hick nature promised him. — Which must go on 
• living ill the natural course of things. 

„ In a long time.-*- In a long life. (A lon^ life meant & 
long time of suffering.) • • 

„ ^fow. — Now that he had Something to desire, viz., to t 

see the outside worlcj. (Before be. had this object 

fl in view, he ijfivs sorry at the thought that be’i^g a b 
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young man, he had’so many years to live yet : but 
now, with an object tri attain, he was glad that he 
had many years of life before hftn./ ,, 

?>i. Beam. — ltays. (Metaphor.) 

35. •Darted . — Thrown like a sunbeam, or; a dart. 

„ Rekindle youth, &c. — (To rekindle is ’to kindle 
again, to light again anything in which the fire 
that had been burning has gone out “ To re- 
kindle youth ” is a metaphor in which youih is 
likened To a flame which lights up the face.)- Made 
his face look yonyg again. 

,, Lustre. — Brightness. 

„ Fired. — Excited, greatly moved. 

,, Either end or means . — Either what he should set 

# * himself to accomplish (end), or Uy v^iat means he 

should accomplish it. 

„ The secret stock , $r . — He was happy in thc*prospect 
of going out into the world and enlarging his 
experiences ; hut he did rot speak of "this purpose 

, to any one. 

„ Affected. — Pretended. 

,, Schemes of diversion. — plans for providing Amuse- 
ment. 

„ With the st*t$. — With the condition of life. 

* 

„ But pleasure, &c — How oyer numerous the pleasures 

, ' may be, and however they may fie prolonged, 
they cannot fill up the whota*>f a mail's life ; there 

# r^ust still remain a good deal of time that is not 
spent in pleasures, 

„ Without suspicion. — Without being •suspected by 
others. . ^ . 

.. He supposed, he. — He thought tljat if he ’mixed ’ 
freqiujptly among the people - of the valley, they 

# • would not suspect his intention to make his escape 

out of the valley. , 

„ He retired., gladly to privacy. — He* was glad to be 
alone. 
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A subject of thought. — Something to think about. 

* 2'o picture tq himself. — To fancy. 

be entangled , fyc -rTo fancy himself in difficulties 

* of various kinds. (To be entangled is to be caught 

in € at\\ifltor tangle. To be entangled iir diffi- 
culties, is to- U't in difficulties.) * 

Wild. — Imprudent, rash. 

Adventures . — Undertakings that are associated with 
risk or dangfp 

‘His benevolence, &c — Being of a benevolent dispo- 
sition, that is, of a disposition kind-hearted and 
full of a desire to help his fullow-iaPn, hr used to 
imagine that by everything lie 'undertook (pro- 
jects), Jio succeeded in cither delivering men from 
diati vns, f or finding out some fraud or cheat : ng that 
had been going on, or stopping wicked people from 
ill-treating (oppression) others, or making many 
people happy. 

Diffusion Spreading. ■ (L. dis and f undo to pour ; 

to spread ) 

Passed. — (Intransitive verb, having for its subject 
“ months.”) • 

Visionary bustle. — Imaginary . business and excite 
mont. 

Preparations. — These preparations were all mental ; 

o thaUis, in his imagination. 

Incidents of human affairs. — Events that happen 
ajnoug men putside. 

By lohat means he should, 8fc. — How he was to midp 
his escape from the valley, w r as to get in amongf 
the men outside. 

ZPeigned to himself. — Imagined to himself. 

Portion. — Property, money. 

Crying after him, Sfc ~Entreating him to restore or 

'e give hack what he (thfi lover) had taken. 

The image.— The picture, the imaginary scorn of the 
maiden and'her deceitful lover. 
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35. • With all the eagerness, &c — As eagerly as if what 
lie imagined was actually taking jilaee, and ho was 
really pursuing the mail who liau robbed the girl. 

„ Fear naturally quickens the flight of guilt. — (lii this 
sentence we have another instance of what is a 
• very noticeable feature o£ Dr. Johnson’s style — 
the substitution of the abstract for the conoide. 
“Guilt ” is hero used for a guilty person, just as, 
in the concluding .sentence of the hast paugruph 
but one op. Iliis page, “ distress ” means people in 
distress, “ fraud ” means the perpetrators of iraurl, 
“ oppression ” people who oppress others) When 
mumis guilty, fear makes him try to escape 
quickly.* 

» The fugitive. — (L. figio , to run away, to flee.) The 

•person Vanning away, (/.<..) the treacherous lover. 

,, To iveary by per severance, &c . — As ho could imt run 
fast enough to overt.ikc the fugitive, he made up 
his mind to keep running long enough to tiro ou<- 
the fugitive, and m» scue h«n at last. " 

„ f So rjja.se . — G o beyond. 

ms 

„ Tressed on . — Kept running on. 

The foot of the mountain -r- Tho base of the fiinun- 
tain. 

., Stopped his averse . — (“ Course’* from the Litin enrro 
to run.) Prevented him from running any further. 

„ Itecollectcd himself . — (?<. fecolliqo , to collect again. 
Hence to recollect is to call back a thought to tho 
• memory.) Hemcinbered that* which was , exciting 

, him was only imaginary and not real. 

„ latal — ( L.for r fari , to speak. “ Kate” is that which 

is spoken ; and as anything that God speaks is 
supposed to he final and irreversible, “fate ” comes 
to mci?h that which is inevitable, that which 
cannot bo removed or turned aside— destiny . ) A 
“ fatal obstacle ” is fin obstacle or hindrance *hich 
cannot be overcome. 
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35, Hinders , Sfc. — The mountain barrier all ronnd the 
/ valley prevented the prince from enjoying the plea- 
sures of jthe outside world, and from doing all 
the good and brave things (virtue) which he hail 
* been imagining to himself. 

„ How long. — For how long a time. 

„ Mi) hopes, &r - -I have hoped and wished to got out 
of the valley. 

This boundary , &c. — These mountains which hound 
or confine mp to spending iny whole life in this 
valley. 

.. Yet. — Notwithstanding. 

,, Surmount. — Mount over, overcome. 

,, Reflection — Thought. 

3(5. The sun, Sfc. — Two years had passed. «• 

„ In ever been acquainted . — Never felt. 

„ Left. — Had left. (Has for its nominative “ which. ’) 

„ Nothing real behind — Nothing actually accom- 

plished. 

., Compared twenty months, &c. — Vom-ulei :d what pro- 
}M)rtion twenty months bore to th' 1 hole period 
. of the life of a man. 

„ Is not to be. counted. — (Agrees, respectively with its 
subjects ignorance and imbiydh’ty. It is in the 
sirtgular number, because it lias for its nominative 
* each of these noufts separately, they being sepa- 
rated from <pnc another by tho disjunctive parti- 
cle “or.”) 

* • 

„ Infancy. — Age. (Another instance of the use of the 

abstract for the concrete.) Infants — old people, 

), Ignorance of infancy , k,c. — (An instance of the an- 
/ « tithesis so characteristic of Dr. Johnson’s writ- 
ings.) The period of infancy, when we know 
nothing, and tho period of old age when we h.Vve 
lost the power of doing anything from failure of 
intellect. 
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86, Mused away . — Wasted in mere musing. (The ad- 
verb “away” denotes distance froip, when following 
a verb. In this sepse, wo use such phrases.as “ put 
ajvay,” “run away,” “giveaway.” Soto muse 

• away time, is to keep musing .un til Jbhe time has 

• gone to a distance. 

„ Was certain . — Was in actual ] 

„ f. Of twenty months to cornel kc. — VVft0 can make it 
certain . for me that I shall live another twenty 
months! , 

,, The consciousness, <&c. — He felt very keenly the folly 
/ # hc had committed. 

,, lie reconciled to himself. — The idea is that his own 
thoughts were accusing him, and ft vjas long before 
* they ceased to do so. * 

,, The rest- of my time. — The time before the twenty 
months. 


The absurd institutions of my country .— The foolish 
rules and practices that prevail in my country. 
(The institution particularly referred to, was the 
keeping up of this Happy Valley. 

Remorse. — Self-accusatioiJ. (The Prince had not 

been personally responsible for the way in which 
his earlier^years hud been spent ) 



Since new life , kc . — Hin%e now thoughts aiidxlcsires 
have sprung up in Siy mind. ^ 

Reasonable felicity . — The happiness ho. hoped to 
fcork out for himself by his owu wise hnd noble ' 
and generous actions. 


Sy uandered. — * Wasted . 


Gazer . — Noun in apposition to “ I. ,r I an idle gazer 
have leen. 

In this time . — During this time. 

Committed themselves.— *Gcme to the woods to make 
nests for themselves and learn to fly in the air. > 
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oil. Kid. — (The singular number is used generic-ally.) 
Kids., ( 

JIos forsaken the Unt % — lias become independent 
of the mother, 

Quctft^ — (1*. (f'it'ro,to seek.) Search. * 

Independent #>< * (‘nance . — Food obtained indepen- 
dently of I lie mother. 

„ Advances . — (TJus word is .sometimes used to denote 

, sums of mon fey paid beforehandr. xlere it mean*) 
L Stages of progress towards the attainment ol‘ an 
cn<i. 

Flux . — (L. Jluo to flow.) The flowing »,■ passmn 
a wav . 

„ i~pbr aided. — Rebuked. 

Inartirihf. — (L, ago to do.) The state of doing 
‘'nothing. 

„ Intellectual business. — Knowledge, that may be good 

in itself, but vJneh ■ cannot be turned to anv prac- 
tical account. 

,, The, example of the earth. — The examples •diown hy 
«. the earth (The referenc * is to the lords, the kidc, 
the trees, «fce., on the earth which have all nude 
progress in thejr several ways./ 

j 

4 The * instructions of the planets. — ((dr. planao to 
V w adder. l > lanets'ar ( p the stars that move in orluN 
ro\nd the’* central situs. Thus Mcrcun, M..rs, 
Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, are planets which, 
‘along with our earth, move in regular periods round 
our sun. They arc called planets in contradistinc- 
tion to the fixed stars ) The planets here referred 
to are the earth, and the moon which revolves round 
it. By the earth’s motion round the sun we mgrk 
our year, and by the moon’s revolution round the 
earth wc mark our month. By “ the instructions 
of the planets” is therefore meant, the lesson that 
the earth and moon are constantly teaching us, that 
, time is passing away. 
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06 . Restore. — Bring back. 

■ „ Fastened on his mind. — (Purse “ fastened ” as an in- 
transitive verb. L'lke' an intransitive verb it has 
tRo force of a middle voice in which the action is- 
* suing therefrom icverts K# the agent. “Fastened'’ 
is therefore equivalent to ‘‘fastened itself.”) Clung 
to his wind. 

Exertion — Effort. 

7frprtwW.-*-Mended. 

What cannot he rep, aired, etc. — The idea is the same 
' as that conveyed in the common English adage, it 
*is of lij) use to erv over spilt milk. 

Her. — (Mind is supposed to be yjf the feminine 

gendQv.) , 

Ardour — (L ardeo,to burn ; heat: hence) Eagerness. 

Distant views — The coiiMdei'.iliou or subjects tlmt 
have no connection with surrounding things. 

Reg reted his regret.- - Was soi ry that ho had wasted 
so much tune in feeling sorry. 

Bait his ivlole wind upon — Directed his whole uiind 
to. (Wc sa\ . “a m^n is bent upon doing a 
thing,” when w'o mean that he is resolved on do- 
iug it.) 


• i ■> 

The Prince meditates his Escape. 

•> 

37. Meditates . — (This verb is sometimes used , transitive- 
ly as here, and sometimes with tlu* preposition 
“on as, fnV ox amide, “he was meditating <»n the 
good qualities of his friend.” "When the subject 
of meditation is an action to he performed by flie 
person himscif, the verb is used. without fhe pro- 
nomij; as, ‘^the king was meditating evil,” that is, 
lie was meditating to do evil. “ The prince medi- 
tates escape,” that is, he meditates to makers es- 
cape. » 

„ Effected . — To be effected, or accqmplished. 


-> 

ft 
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87. . The bars of nature. — The t surrounding mountains 
9 which yert natural barriers. 

Which had never, Sfcf — (“ Which” has for its antece- 
dent “bars.”) No one had ever made his escape 
across the mountains. 

„ Passed it. — Pasted through it on the way into the 
valle /. 

„ Grate. — Iron cage. 

„ Aperture. — Opening. 

„ Might conceal. — Possibly concealed. 

„ Inaccessible. — Not to Jbe reached. 

„ Prominence — (L. pro and minor to threaten, that is, 
to shoot forward. Anything that shoots up from 
a lotfer surface is a prominence.) Height. 

„ With all the power of art. — By very skilful machi- 
nery. 

„ Successive sentinel. — (“ Sentinel ” from the L. sentio 
to perceive. One who is placed so as to perceive 
or observe the approach of danger : i soldier ap- 
pointed to mount, guard.') Sentinels relieving one 
, another, so that the gate was never u ft. unguarde 
ed. 

„ Was by its position , Sfc. — Was so placed as to be al- 

/ ways seen by the people living* in the valley. 

„ * Were discharged. — W erf carried out to the other side 

of the mountains. 

„ Solid bulk. — A>> solid body of any size, si^ch as the 

body of a man. 

„ Dejected . — Cast down. 

,, ftesolved. — Ho resolved. (The pronoun ought to 

have been repeated after the disjunctive particle 
“but.” « 

„ Researches. — Searchings b for a place from where he 

^ could make his escape. 

y New hope. — Fresh hope of finding a suitable place. 
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* Applauded. — Praised. 
bound. — (Adverb.) Soundly. 

Amusement *. — Things that amused him. 

^gutted Jus labour . — Deceived him into not feeling 
• fatigue from his labour. . 

Diversified his thoughts . — Turned his thoughts to 
different subjects. 

Discern q/tl .-. — Found out, noticed. 


/ 


Properties. — Qualities, 

Deplete , — Full, 
r 

Of which, * &c . — With the contemplation (study) 
of which he made up his mind that he would com- 
>»fort himself. 


Accomplish his flight . — Make his escape. 
Yet . — Up to this time. 


A source , &c. — lunumprablq, things to study (“ In- 
exhaustible inquiry ” is inquiry that cannot be 
exhausted or used up ; that is, inquiry that is 
never finished, because the things to be inquired 
about never come to an end. 


Original curiosity . — The original or first object, with 
which he*~.'gan to search ; that is, his curiosity or 
desire to find out some way of escape. Whilst 
looking for this hr had como to find out a great 
many other interesting thing . ; but i:. thinking of 
ajid studying those interesting things, he did not 
forget the objuet with which he first began his re- 
searches. 

To sui'vcy . — To look up ; to examine. 

The walls of his prison . — The mountains w T hkh were 
like tjhe walls around the Happy Valley which was 
his prison. 


Spared to search . — Gave up searching. 
New toils .' — Fresh labour. 





Interstices.— {Xi. inter between and sto to stand. The 
narrow S|*acc between two things.) Openings in 
the ufonntains. , t 
Dpsign. - -Purpose of escaping. 


Expedient. — Mrv.'tf. 


Tnnl time should offer . — That might at any time 
present itself. 


K 

*. A Dissertation on i he A tit of Flytno. 

Artists — (In modern- usage, an artist is a prison who 
practises the liberal ;vts, and firings seieuee and 
taste tp bear upon liis work. In this sense, paint- 
ers, musicians, sculptors, engraver^ and architects 
are artists, lint in the text, the word is used m 
«tlu» general sense of those who practice any art.)** 

A llured. — Hi i ti cod 
Accommodation. — -Tonvenience. 

Eminent. — Held in high esli'em., 

Engines. — Machines. 
lie creation — A i nnseitf on * s . 

Pavilion. — A summer- house. 

jl l 1 

Artificial. — (The opposite of artificial is natural ) 
’Appropriated. — Set apai*t for. 

Was i*. •ntilateiKtr—{ Vent us, the wind.) Had the air 
kept in motisu. e , 

To which the rivulets &c . — The water of the rivulets* 
, as it flowed, moved certain wheels by which the 
fans were moved. 

Of which some . — Some of which, * 

Impulse- of the wind.— (I. imped lo, to* drive against.) 
The wind striking against them, 

the power of the stream. — By the force of the 
water as it flowed. * 
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* Acquisition '!. — The different kinds) of knowledge he 
aupiired. * 

The open world — The ^ orjd outside tne vauey. 

A suit m rj chariot . — A carriage Lo be moved l>y hails 

„ JSjWi a hvcl surface. — l’ poll ground* thi^yuas level, 
that is, that had no ups and downs in it. 

„ Solid Ud Us to tuple lion — Jigged that he would 

finish it. 

Regarded.-*- (This \erh, from the French regandtr , to 
iook at, is ofteu # used uf the seme of looking at , 
here, howoxer, it means) Esteemed, highly thought 

§f. 

„ Higher honors. — Honors higher than those he had ul- 
re.idv gamed b\ means of things he had already 

. •made, 

„ Mechanic. — (Adj.) Mechanical, i lie “mechanical 
sciences ’’ are the sciences that relate to the ron 
stmeting or making of things. 

„ Tardy conveyance. — The slow way of conveying o» 

• can*} mg persons 

„ Migration. — Movi ment from one place to another 

The fields of air. — r riic liAmd expanse of air. * 

„ Ignorance and tdhmss. — Ignorant and idle people. 

„ Crate l upon? the ground . — Move slowly# along the 

ground. 

,, Passing. — Going beyond. ’ 

4 , Bi styloid. — Should be, “ he resolved.” 

• „ Hope to afflict him with disappointment.— There 
must lust have been a hope before there can be 
a disappointment. When there has been no hope, 
there can be no disappointment afterwards.* Hence 1 
if a pinai i ’does not want to suffer the pain of dis- 
appointment, lie had better not indulge in hope. 
Husseins did not, want lo allow (suffer) himself 
to indulge a hope which migljt ■afterwaJvU end 
in disappointment. r 
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Prevails over. — Is greater than. 

Your imagination. — You imagine you can do more 
J than you are artualty able to do. 

Element. — (In popular language, fire, air, earth and 
water •a'-e spoken of as the four elements. This 
'is the sewfe in which the word is used here.) 

By nature. — Yaturally, without being taught. 

by art. — By ^practice 

A grosser fluid.— Water, which is thicker (grosser) 
than air. * , 

Subtler. — Thinner. _ (The air ) 

To ‘proportion. — (Verb ifi the infihitive mood.) To 
ad j U5$, to adapt. 

The different density of matter. — Air and water being 
substances that differ in density (the thickness) 
from one another, the power to rosist the air 
must be greater than that required to resist water. 

Upborne. — Borne up. 

Renew. — Kepeat. 

Impulse. — Stroke. 

* Recede. — Go back f.om. 

Pressure. — The pressure in the air or water caused 
bj the impulse or stroke. 

Violent. — Severe, i 

Domestic. — Reared and kept in the house- 

Attraction. — The attraction of gravity. 

Gravity. — Weight. (It is the attraction of gravity 
that gives bodies their weight.) 

Region. — A height in the air. 

Without any tendency to fall. — Beyond the reach 
of the attraction ©£ gravity. 1 * 

No carp , — To prevent falling. 

But. — Except. 
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t :59. # Whose curiosity is so 'extensive. — Who* arc anxious 
to know so many things. 

,, Hovering. — Moving about slowly. 

,, By its diurnal motio%,—Tlj the revolution of the 
/ eafth round its own axis once in every 24 hours, 
* (The idea is, that if a man could gc4 sufficiently 
high into the air to be beyond the reach of tho 
earth’s attraction, he might from 1 hat height look 
dow n upon the earth amr see it turning, and see 
the different countins as, oip? by one, the}' came 
, to view. * # # * 

„ The same parallel — Of longitude. 

„ Th$ pendent spectator . — CL pvndeo to hang.) The 

* spectator high np pi tin* air. 

, JVith equal security — With the satin; feeling of 
/ •safety* (Tho “ marts • »f trade 1 are peaceful, the 
“fields of battle ’ would In* full of danger to life ; 
but from that height m tho air to which the spec- 
tator had got. he would feel just as safe looking 
down upon a battle-field <ub on a commercial mart.) 

Infected. — Troubled grcatl v, harassed ; sw arming w ith. 

,, Through its passages. — Along its whole course. 

The face of nature. — Natprnl scenery. • 

Speculation — (L. spe color to view'.) Out-look. 

„ Tit. spiral ion - *ftrcn thing. 

,, Tenuity — Thinness, rarity 

„ Supported. — Maintained. ^ 

,, All possible objections. — All thcsliffi cullies that it is 
• posable to imagine. * 

*„ Hazard. — Ili.sk. 

„ Volant. — (L. vdlo to fly.) Flying. 

The folding continuity. — A bat's wing when at rest is 
folded tip in several folds ■ but when these folds are 

• opened out, it is one cobtinuous wing. This wing 
is very unlike that df a bird. It is really th^four 
interior toes yf the forefoot extended to a great 
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length and connected by a thin skin ; and ic is 
this peculiarity that enables the bat to compress 
« its wirfg in folds. 

39. Accommodated to. — Adapted; made so as ip suit. 

„ Thu model — This pattern, viz., the form of the 
hit's wing 

„ Mg task. — J' 1 e work 1 have sot myself of con- 
structing wings. 

„ Expect . — I effect 

„ Tower. — ltiso high. 

„ Beyond tin malice, t^v. — Tl»*v«ud tho reach of men who 
may want to dome liana, and who mir, be pur- 
suing me for that pui pone. 

,, The art.— The secret of liowto makt.+liu wings. 

„ Divulged. — (dt and vulgo) To make public 

„ Envy. — Be unwilling that others should enjoy. 

„ Advantage. — The advantage of rising into tho air. 

„ For universal good . — For the good o( all men. 

40. Alacrity. — Bendiness, quickness. 

„ What would he the security of good — How 

/ ' wopld good people < 1)0 safe from the injuries which 
people seek to do them. 

,, Invade, them from the sky. — through the air 
4 and come down suddenly upon the place w hcv 
the good may be living (L. in and vado to go ; 
to y o mto.) **,To attack. 

„ Afforded security. — Gave protection. 

n A flight.— A gre.it multitude living in the air. (The”' 
word is commonly used with reference to tho 
. swarms of locusts that sometimes make their ap- 
pearance in. the air: such a body of locusts is called 
a flight of locusts,) And so a large body of sa- 
vages dying along through the air, is heie spoken 
• of as a flight of savages, Addison uses the phrase, 
“great flights of birds.” 
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Northern Savages — The uncivilized men of the norfh. 
(This tale of Ttassela.s is supposed t<^ describe very 
early times, before the nations of Europe had fleer* 
civilized and when Europe was still occupied by 

• wild hordes. 

Hover. — Moic about around one "place. * * 

The capital. — The chief citv (from L. caput the 
head, ) 

Vast region. *-Largc country. # 

Fall upon. — When au army attacks another Sudden- 

/ ly and with great force, it is said to “fall upon” it. 
The phrase is metaphorical. But in the case sup- 
posed iu the te\t, k would ho a literal falling ot 
an attacking army from tile air. 

Violated. — Forcibly entered. 

The. naked nations. — Savages; so called, because sava- 
ges go about for the most part without clothing. 

Swarm. — Live in great numbers. 9 

Promised secrecy. — Promised to keep the matter 
a secret. 

The performance. — The making of the wings. • 

Not wholly hopeless. — (This is an instance of a 
double negative being equivalent to # a positive. 
“Not” and “hopeless” are the two negatives, and 
they are equivalent to h&pefuL ^ 

Ingenious. — (L. ingenium, mjnd, understanding.) 
Clflvor. (Do not confound “ingenious” with 
“ingenuous,” which means, frank, candid. 

Contrivances. — Tilings planned and made for aryr 

gi\cn purpose. « 

Facilitate motion. — ( r L. fac'd is, easy.) Make it easy 
• to move, i. c , to fly. • 

Levity. — (L. lev is, light., not heavy ) The wyrd is 
generally used iu its secondary ornnc’taphorie sense 
and denotes lightness of elnyucter, want of tori 
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ousness. In scientific^ language it retains its 
primary moaning — absence of weight. 

40. Unite, &c. — Make the Mings so that they should be 
•' light, and yet strong. 

„ Vultures and eagles he and him. — Fly faster than 
vultures :i id eagles. 

„ The contagion of his confidence. — (This word, like 

/ “contact,” comes from the Latin words con and 
tango to touch, and means the •touching together 
* of two things. It is, however, entirely used to 
signify the communication of disease or any other 
influence by contact or touching. A disease is 
said to be contagious k when a person is likely to 
get it, who touches another person suffering from 
it. <Hencc it is used to describe a’. ly thing- that is 
catching, whether good or bad. Thus we say, 
laughter is contagious, when w r e menu t hat when 
one person laughs, other people, seeing him, laugh 
also. So with qualities of the mind such as fear 
and courage, liope and despondency, cheerfulness 
and gloom. When one man .s hopeful, others by 
contact w ith him become hopeful, md so on. So 
in the text, “the contagion of iiis confidoiici * 
seized upon the prince,” means that the prince see- 
ing how confident the artist was of succeeding, 
himself also became confident that he would suc- 
ceed. 

Appealed . — Made his appearance. 

Furnished for fight. — With every thing provided for 
a"journey through the air. 

Promontory. — A high projection of land in rock. 

Waved his pinions . — Opened liis wings and moved 
them up and down. 

„ Togathorair. — To increase the quantity of air under 

the wing so as to furnish proper resistance. 

., 'Stand. — (Nyiin.) The place where he was standing. 

Sustained him, — Kept him up, 
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The Prince finds a Man of Learning. 

40. Afflicted. — Grieved in jmnd, 

,, Disaster — (From dis and aster a star. A disaster 

• is properly a stroke from an unfavorable planet. 

* Hence) Misfortune. 

„ A happier evrn.t, — A more successful result. The 
prince hoped that the artist would succeed, because 
he cipild not at the time think of any other way of 

escaping*from rhe valley. * • 

• • 

,, At a stand. — Not uftwins ; not acting. ('He could not 
jmagine or think of any other way of escaping, 

„ Into the tjkorld. — Into the world out fide the valley. 

,. Support himself — Kncournge his owit mind to tlnnk 
. * that he would yet succeed in cscnpm£. 

.. Discontent preyed upon him. — (To prey, is to feed up- 

on, Discontent fed upon him, that is, devoured 
Ins mind. Tn other words) He became more and 
more discontented. * 

ft Lose his thoynhls in sadness . — Tic wits so overcome 
by sadness that he eould not think on other sub- 
jects as he used to do. # , 

„ The clouds broke, &c. — The clouds as they moved 
/ along struck against the mountains and immediate- 
ly emptied themselves in rain which poured down 
the sides of the mountains into the r alley below. 

„ Discharge. — Cany out. 

Th* level. — The flat plain, 

41. Inundation. — (L. in and unda a wave.) The flowing 
in of water ; the flood. * 

„ The eye. — (Synecdoche) A person. 

*„ Discove^. — To see. 

• • The tame — Beasts, understood. 

„ Retreated, &c. — Wont away into the mountains, h e- 
t cause the ground was liigh ami the inundation 
could not reach them there. 
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1L. Confined, Sfc. — The* princes could not go out of the 
/ lioust^ so they hud to amuse tliemsehes with the 
, amusements that could be had w ithin vloors. 

Imlac . — Jiulac was the poet. 

,, To attend him . — To come to him. 

„ A man . — [rlac, 

„ Paint. — (Metaphor.) Describe. 

f * ommon . — Weil known. t 

Mortals. — (h. mors, death ; liable to die ) Mon. 

, llul kept him a stranger — Had prevented him from 
knowing anything about them. 1 

, Curiosity . — His eager desire for knowledge. 

Xoedtxj . — New information. 

, Regretted the necessity of sleep . — Was sorry that he 
' “ was obliged to go to sleep. 

Induced , — (L, in and duco to lead.) He was induced. 
., Close. — End. 

, Concert . — A musical entertainin' nt. 

Obliged.— Was obliged. 

„ Restrain . — Keep back. 


tfMOLLET. 

Tomas Smcllkt, an . eminent English novelist, was born in Scot- 
land in 1721. lie was educated lor a surgeon, nud served on bo&id 
a ship at tV« bombardment of Caithagenn. He afterwards quitted 
the service, and took lus degi*eo of Doctor of Physic ; but meetiug with 
no success in that line, be became a writer by Profession. 

His first works were “ Roderick Random,” *■ Regioide,” “ Pere- 
grine Pickle,” and “ Adventuros of Ferdinand Count Fathom.” 

For au article in the “ Critical Review” which he conducted for 
some time, ho was prosecuted by Admiral Knowles, and confined 
in the King’s Bench Prison, whore he wrote the “ Adventure* of 
•Sir Lancelot Greaves.” 

In i£67, ho published his *• History of England,” and in 1762 
began n periodical paper called “ The Britons." In 1763 he went 
ubroad, and in 1766, tiublished an account of his travels. In 1771 
appeared his novel ” Humphrey Clinker.” 



. TTc# il™ wrote some poems, compiled a Collecfcioif of Voyages 
and Travels, and translated “ Gil Dias ” and “ Dim QtnxoLo ” into 
English. * 

Ho died near Leghorn, in 1771. 

Page. • • • 

4U. The* ] fight an Jri'8 . — flic descendants of the ancient 
Celts, who inhabit the highlands .or mountainous 
regions of Scotland. • • • 

,j The eighteenth century — The 18th century (100 
years) extended from thb year 1701 to the year 
1800 . • 

,, Solitude. — (L. solus alone.) • Loneliness. 

„ There %h Ha want of people. — There is no f .... ot 
people, that is, there are many people. 

„ Credibly . — (L ereVo to believe ) In a manner 
^that Reserves belief, i.c., *011 good Authority. 

1 „ Duke of A igyll- -Argy II is a country on the west 
coast of Scotland, and includes mainland and 
islands. The Loids of Argyll are Campbells, .i 
family that dates as far back as tty* 12th cen- 
tury. The 1 bikes of Argyll are the hereditary 

• chiefs of the elau known as the Campbells. 

„ The Duke of Argyll . — The man who was Duke ot 
Argyll at the time when Smollet was writing. 

,, Clan. — A collection of families hearing the same 

surname, iibd united in their allegijyice to one 
chieftain. The members of a clan i^re known by 

the surname of the Chieftain. 

_ • » 

,, His own clan and surname. — The Campbells, 

*, Surname. — ( F r. sur above and nom a naihe.) An 

additional name. , 

50. Appellation. — <L. appello to call, to name.) Name* 

9 „ Breadallane. — A district of Scotland tjrmiilg the 

, westeiti part* of Perthshire. 

• • • 

„ As nmuerom. — As numerous as the 

„ The M'Do.naldn, the Canwons, d'(f . — ^hese are the 
names of Highland clans. (Tfcerc were two kint\p 


Campbells. 



of clans : the clans of the borders and the clans of 
the highlands ) 

Bring into the field — Crbt ready, so as to bring into 
any war that may take place. 

Enterprise. — Undertaking. 

We have I'm l to see, dr, — The reference is to the time 
of Charles the Pretender, grandson of James TI of 
England, who on landing in Scotland got the Scot- 
tish clans to espouse his cause.’ With the forces 
1 that gathered round him, la* advanced into Eng- 
land as far as Manchester : but when he heal’d that 
the royal army was advancing +o meet him, he 
then returned to Scotland, where ho v\ as met by 
the English forces under Hawley at Falkirk, while 
aiioihet army under the Duke of Cumberland 
was advancing to meet him. 

Penetrated. — Went as far as. 

Deliberation. — Calmness, without any hurry. 

To cat off their retreat — To 0.1,1c between them ami 
the place (Scotland) to which Ih r w r ere wanting 

w to return, so as to prevent tin in from getting 
back. 

Without the use, dr. — Without !r iving proper mili- 
tary weapons, aiulpiot knowing how to use them 

Regular forces. — Trained and disciplined soldiers. 

b V 

Disciplined. — Properly trained ami accustomed to 
military obedience. 

Cannot fail of being. — Cannot fail to lie. 

The generality of mankind. — Most men. 

Bounce. — Spring from the ground. 

Lotolanders . — People inhabiting the lowlands ' in 
o )t contradistinction to the mountainous districts of 
Scotland. 

Agility. — Quickness of movement. 



DO. Incredibly abstemious — So sparing in their food, 
i that one would not believe how sparing they really 
arc. # 

„ Patiftit of] den — (L }»thor to sillier, to endure) 

* * Capable of bearing hunger and fatigue for a long 
time. 

„ Steeled — (Steel is iron cliemienllv prepared so as to 

be harder than plain non.* Jfenee to steel means 
to hardcy. A man is said bj, Steel his mind against 
convictions, or to steel his heart against* pity.) 
Hardened • * 

,, Pimd. — A striped or variegated woolen cloth used 

as on oter-garineiit in the Hiirh lands of Scotland. 

„ Cope . — (A cope is anything" spread or the head.) 

, •The open sky. „ • 

,, In quality of soldiers. — In the capacity of soldiers; or, 
more simply, as soldiers. * 

,, Invincible . — (L in not and qinco to conquer.) Th* 

unconquerable 

,, Quick march*.*. — (There is a reference here to a 
particular step among soldiers called the (puck 
march. ” This is distinguish* d from the* ‘‘slow 
march,” the one being a (puck at p and the other 
a slow on'*) itapid marches. 

„ A ditiicult country. — A copntrv in which flie facilities 

for journeying by linot, $ueh as good I’oads, ifcc , are 
absent. 

f, Strike sudden strokes . — Make sudden attacks. 

„ To beat up an enemy's quarters . — Jo attack an 

f enemy suddenly in ilieir encampment, when they 
arc unprepared for fight. * ' • 

» , 

* Haras*,* dec . — Annoy their 'mounted soldiers. ’ 

• * (“ Cavalry ” comes from chevul, the French word 

for a horse.) • j( 

„ Perform expeditions . — Undertake marches into an 
enemy’H territory. 
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50. Formality.- -The acting according to fixed form or 

rule. • 

•„ 'Without file formality pfjl'e . — Without abiding by any 
/ fixed rule that an army undertakings long jour- 
ney ought to have such and such things to take 
along with it. • • 

„ Magazine*. —Supplies of powder and arms. 

„ Forage . — Food foi f the cattle accompanying the army. 

), Artillery. — (Tins word, derived probable from art, and 
• denoting any instrument made hy the art or skill 
of man, was in old times employed to signify any 
\\ capons of war, such even as bows anil arrows. 
The meaning is now <411 Li rely confined to) Heavy 
guns. , 

A dangh’out influence. — _\n influence *or poller that 
might easily lie used to overthrow the authority 
•of the constituted Government. 

» Operating. — Heing at work at, being felt at. 

„ The ertremity of fite inland . — The parts of Scotland 
most distant from the seat of^Goveriimmif, where 
therefore many things might be done without the 
9 knowledge of the Government. • 

h The eye.* and hand * of Government . — The vigilance and 
executive authority of the Government. 

„ Precision — Exactness.* ^ 

„ To break the forge.- - r I*o destroy the power. 

„ A dministra t <ow. -*-Gg vernrne n t . (The word is jised with- 
out the article to denote tlie abstract idea, and not 
any particular administration.) # 

Ji Divide and conquer . — This is a 'translation of a well- 
• known Latin adage, Divide et impera. The saying 
is descriptive of tjie old Homan ptlicy from the 
earliest times, which consisted in so dividing fflie 
interests of the different tribes or peoples governed 
hy Koine, as to prevent them from uniting together 
to resist hci^yokc. 'llcing kept divided from oue # 



another, thoy were weak, and Rome had no diffi- 
culty in maintaining her supremacy* over them. 

The legislature. — The Government in its legislative 

m capacity. 

The legislature, dr. — The disarmament oj? the Scotch 
clans was ordered in the reign of George I, and 
the Highland costume wnii prohibited in the reign 
of George IT. This costume^vvas again permitted, 
however, •in' the reign of George III. , 

Their slavish tenures — The* members of thfac clans 
owed complete allegiance to their respective chiefs, 
frere under engagement to obey them in all respects, 
and to take up arms when they required them to 
do so. The tenure on the principle on which they 
•held (ft. teneo to hold) land, was, Ihc&forc, that of 
slaves to their chiefs. 

• 

Their slavish tenures are all dissolved by Act of Purlin - 
ment. — There was ail Act packed in 1747 in the 
n'ign of George TI, win el i abolished heritable 
jmisdictionjs in Scotland, and put an end to the 
legal authority of the chiefs of clans. 

The original attachment.-rThe old attachment "to the 
chiefs. 

Prior to. — Cider than. m 

The feudal system. — The essential difference between 
those Scottish clans* and the feudal s\ stem. The 
word “clan” is a Gaelic •word, and means the 
children or descendants of *a common, ancestor, 
and the members or families forming a clan wire 
united together as descendants froln a common 
ancestor whose name they bore, and whose lineal 
descendant they recognized as their chief It >vas 
a fumily system. But tho feudal system, on the 
or he»* hand, (“feudal” coming probably from the 
Teutonic fee wagea„and od property, and thueysigni- 
fying property given as wages % service,) Vas a 
System which' made a grant of land or a holding 
a i condition of military sQrvicfc. It was first intra 
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duced by Alexander Severus, and afterwards imitated 
' by tfye Ijombards and other northern nations It 
came into full operation in England at the time of 
the Norman conquest, when grants of land were made 
to the .Norman nobles on condition of their .rcndcr- 
military ser. icc, and they in their turn distribut- 
ed these lands in -small holdings on condition that,* 
tho*c who took them should render military service 
whenever they were required to do so The clan- 
ships represented a patriarchal system ; the feudal 
' system was a military vassalage. The feudal sys- 
tem was abolished in Holland in the reign of 
Charles II- * 

fil. Potlur . — (The same as the common word ‘‘bother.’’) 
Hustle, noisy confusion. 

1/ 

„ Coper niej'm sy*tnn — The system of astronomy taught 

by Copernicus. (Copernicus was a Prussian astro- 
nomer whose theory that the caith and the other 
planets revolved round the sun overthrew the Ptole- 
maic theory tii it the sun and the other planets 
1 evolved round the earth. He was horu in 1473 
and died in la 13.) 

„ . Policy. — Measures adopted by ■ iio State foi the gov- 
ernment of a country. 

,, Tewptrahunt . — Deposition of mind. 

„ This origin. — The feudal system. 

„ Constitution . — Foryi of government. 

„ For my part, aV.— T his sentence may be regarded as 
/ an instance of the rhetorical figure known as 
sarcasm. The idea is that, if everything is to be 
aeci ibed to the feudal system, then you may as 
well ascribe trunk-hose and buttered ale to it too. 

1 Trunk-hose . — Large breeches formerly worn. 

„ Patriarchal — (Gr. pntria , a family, and arches a 
chief.) A patriarch is the chief or head of a family. 

1 The word is generally applied to men who, in the 
the olden times, in 6riei\tal countries, were the 
recognized chiefs of families that had originally * 
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sprung from their. loinK, and over whom they exer- 
cised sovereign authority. Jn this sense, the 
principle on which the clans were constituted was 
the* patriarchal principle, as immediately after 
• explained. 

51. Hereditary. — (L. luvres an heir.) Descending from 
generation to generation. 

,, Ardour. t~ Warmth. 

§ 9 

,, Filial. — (L. jUius. a son.) Delonging to a sega.* 

„ Paternal. — {\j. pate Ax, fither.) lielonging to a father. 

,, 1 Vtfldd destroy. — Should wish to destroy. 

• 

., Jame* Vi. — James VI of ■Scotland » was the same 
person* as James J of England. , lie* was the son 
of Mary Queen of Sects, and succeeded his mother 
on the throne of Scotland, and Queen Elizabeth 
on iho throne of England. He became King of 
England m the year 100:5. % • 

Laird — A Scottish phrase for lord The chief of 
the clan. * 

lie lean forfeited — lie ivas subjected to forfeit, that 
is to say, lie forfeited or lout his estates, which 
%\ere taken away from him on account of his 
cruelties. * 9 

„ Campbell, Graham , Dmmryond. — Camp noil was the 
name of the Argyll family* 1 whose hood was the 
chief of the Campbell elan,; Graham was the 
name of the Montrose family, whose head* was the 
chief of the Graham cl.in ; and Drjimmond was 
the name of, the Perth family, whose head was^ 
the chief of the Drummond clan. 

*. Houses.— tPamilfes. 

„ • 'They still added , <t‘c . — They called themselves, some 
Campbell M'Gregors, others Graham McGre- 
gors, and others Drummond M : Gregors. 

•„ Subsistence. — Support. 
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51. Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, dxe. — The chief of the clan 
of the Camerons, who took his name, Lochiel, from 
. the estate. - * 

„ Attainted* — (Fr. atteindre , to taint.) Tb attaint is 
to pronounce a man’s blood tainted or corrupt, su 
that lie forfeits his hereditary estates, ami cannot 
transmit them h> his heirs. This is a punishment 
which follows treason. A statute of Parliament 
attainting a criminal is called au act or bill of 
attainder. * 

„ The last rebellion. — The rebellion in favour of the 
young Pretender. 

,, Proclamation and Act of Parliament, dc. — Several 
Scotch rebels wore pardoned and permitted to re- 
turn" from France, whither they hau escaped. 

Stocked his farm. — Supplied his farm. 

„ Farm. — A farm is a tract of land rented out to a 

man who cultivates it, and rears cattle upon it. 

,. Black cattle. — Bulls, cows, and oxen are called black 
cattle, no matter what their colour may be. 

„ Wreck. — Ruin, destruction. 

„ 'The fruits , <L'c — The' cattle and other things they 
gave him, which were a proof of their faithful- 
ness to him and their lovo for him. 

„ This influence. — The influence of a chief over his 
clan. « 

„ Commonalty. — The common people. 

52 Give them a taste of property and independence . — 
Allow them to have property and to be indepen- 
dent. 

„ In vain , dr. — The Government gives those mem- 
y bers of the clans leases of land from among 
the .estates that have been forfeited- to the crown 
by the rebellion df the chiefs, so that they' have 
to pay very little for their holdings; but what is 
the use of that when they have no means to 
improve the lands. 
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To prosecute — To carry into effect 

The means of improvement . — Drains imTl other things 
hv which the value of tfie land may he increased, 
# amf tlu* lands he made more fertile. 

lneihans/ible . — That which riniM he efh'oistc'd . »e 
used up. 

Hithts — The fish and othei? things to i.e had in 
abundance in the s» a. 

Lines. — Fishing lines. 

Tackle. — Instruments, appliances 

Fr<>fn a real spirit . — l Vgod hv a real spirit. 

Vntrioh'on. — (L. pafei.r, one s.own enunlr> ) lane i. 
^me's <.*tun try. 

Luiai . — Cloth made of IhiA or hemp. 

0<hl — \ hind ol’ fish 
Haul. — Pull. 

lLai .if mth mnwl* — ■(Mussel'* :nu a small d-li.) Th ■ 
hooks attaeVd to the line hud mu'-sols ’\o! "i 
them to sct\o as a bet, /.*. as the means )»> 
w Inch tD tempt fish to ^wallow the hook. , 

jYi tr/otindfand . — An island on Ihe u «rth on »l < oa-’ 
of North % America, .iml celebrated for itf • »■ i 
fishery. 

Correspondent . — Agent • % 

Lisbon . — 'flic capital of Portugal. 

At hto own priee . — At the price fixed hv the. man - J . 

whom the writer has been speaking. 

Jl'us in a prosperous ivay. — Prospered, was *sin\.» ■- 
ful. 

The hit’ war . — The Seven Years’ >Var in Piusmi in 
p alliance with England, fought against Austiiu in 
alliance with France, ’it began in ]7ofi and wa~ 
brought to a close by tlio Peace of Paris m Wf»3 
Intervening. — (L. inter between, and vcnio to conn..) 
(Aiming between, happening mean while. » 
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This country. — Scotland. . 

- Execute *. — Carry out. 

Commercial schemes. — Plans for commerce. 

Vassals SubjecK 

Suite*!, <tr . — *\s cn-mtrv gentlemen unaccustomed to. 
business, I hey .11 .* not fitted to carry out any com- 
mercial ontcrjTnso so .is to find employment and 
profit for t J ieir subject's and thus pinko their .sub- 
jects independent. 

T/itit to •food account — MM o profitable. 

Oar people — The Scotch. 

Itch. — Restless desire. 

Colon*:/ America.— o over to America and settle 
down there. ( Colon from t lie Latin rofo, to e,ul- 
i Late.) 

ilfu/ht he settled. — Might have people to settle on 
them and cultivate 1 hem. 

To <p< at *t adnmtar/e . — The comparison is between 
settling the unculti\.ited p.rts of Scotland and 
settling in Ameriea. It would be more dv.uitage- 

* ous if the former were done. 


liUUKK 

LhmrN‘5 Bcrke. an illudripus writer ami statesman, was born in 
Dublin in J728, and reerhed his education under Abraham 
Bh.i< kleton, Quaker at Jiallyiuro, near Carlow. IJ is essay 
on the “Sublime and B cant'd ill" first brought him prominently 
into notice. In 17 f >8 hr suggested to Mr. Dod-lcy, the book- 
seller, the plan ol tho Animal Register, the historical part t f 
which ho wrote himself for many years. In 1701, he went 
to Ireland, and on his return w as 'made Private Secretary to 
the Maiquin of Rockingham, hirst Loul of the Treasury, who 
brought iiun into P.iiliaiurnt for Wendovcr in 17(16 lie was 
afterwards nude member for Malt >11 in Yorkshire, and intro- 
duced a loll for reform 11 the national exp -nditure, in Avhich 
he was unsuccessful, dn 1782 lie obtained the post df 'Pay- 
master-General of the Forces, ami a seat in the Privy Council, 
hut 011 tho deatii of his patron, the Marquis of Rockingham, 
he resigned his place, The principal nets of his political 
life were, the share he took in the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, and the part against the beginners and defenders 
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of the French Revolution In 1700 he publfolieii lii.s “Reflec- 
tions on the llc\ olutioii'n Frnnce,” end also a number of pam- 
phlet* in ciiipport of positions ho had taken up* lie died dUiluu- 
con^field in 1707. • • 

98. AmeriAm colonist#. — The first permanent English 
* Huttluucnt in America was made in* the year 1007. 
From tlmt time numerous settlements bc«?m to he 
formed, until a liirge jiortion of North America 
became an English colony* The English people 
who then settled m Amenra/ormed what ih here 
called the* A met man colonist’s. They continued 
under the government of tlio mother country till 
the War of Lndcpendeuce broke out, which ended in 
tilt? acknowledgment in 1782 of the independence 
of the United States it was with a view to pro 
vent this war hy persuading the British (Govern 
iTieuI to conciliate the A inci mans and nut to irritate 
them bv la which lu\ would resist, that Burke 
in. ule the speech lioni which this is an '\frJ.“( 

The colonics — The Amciieau colonics. (When :• 
nuiuher of people rcimhe fibm tlieir own couuijy, 
, and go and settle permanently in another country, 
remaining sdlijeet all the while b> the laws of the 

• mother eountiy, tins now country is said to he a 

colony of the oid.) * * 

„ Ann culture . — |Nmm m apposition to *■ auothoi point 

of view. ’) (Jj. aim' a field, and colo tpiulfnatc.) 
Tlio cultivation of lapjl. • # 

„ Prosecuted — (L. pro and seyuorj:* follow.* Followed, 

cabled i li. 

„ * Spirit. — Energy 

„ Multitude. — Population 

„ Besides. — The prepositions beside and bfsult-s must* 

• not he eonfopnded with one another, litsule is 
often u^ed in the sen so of Irj the side of, as, “ Sit 
beside me " It is al>o fised to denote on one side 
of, as, He speaks beside the maik ” .But besides 
never trains anything by.t over and above, or m 
addition to. 
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OS. Export. — (L. ex out of and porto to carry.) Sending 

' out of the country to a foreign market 

„ .Grain. — All kinds of grain. 

,, CompreJu ndiny. — Including. 

A nil! ion — Of puuuds. 

„ The century. — Tl» ] 8th century. 

„ Imported . — (L im or in and poHo to carry ) Drought 

into America. 

„ The mother country — England. 

,, The Old World — Europe. 

The yew World — America, so called because of it-’ 
recent discovery. 

S card* if — Small amount ofc‘ food. 1 ■' 

You, hace felt. —You in England have felt. 

„ Desolating — Depriving the land of its inhabitants. 

,, This phi hi. — America, which is supposed to he a 
child ol England. 

Child of your old aye . — A elnld is "'aid to be the 
child ol one’s old ago, when his fath" happens 
to luivo been an old man at *ho time of the child* 
birth. England was nn old country when Amer- 
ica as a colony in as born. 

„ Fifty. — Reverence. 

With <■ Homan charity.— The reference is to the le- 
gend about the old Homan who, having boon left 
to starve in tme of the dungeons of the Mamer- 
,tiue prison, e \vas visited daily by his daughter who 
nourished him from her own breasts. America, 
the daughter, is supposed by her trade to feed the 
parent, England. 

Exuhi ranee. — (L. ex and uher a breast.) An over- 
flowing, air abundance. ’ 

Opened — Explained. 1 ' 

„ , At your bar. — (This was a speech before Parliament ) 

In your, presence, so that you might judge. (The 
word “ bar ” is used in the sense of a tribunal ) . 
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• These acquisitions. — Tfce wealth aquircd by mo: ms of 

these Mallories. . 

Of mine . — To be of value. • 

Excite your envy — Make you envious of their wealth 

Fa Ur pi isiag. — Bold, spirited. 

Exrrrisrd — Carried on. • 

Hoist d . — ( ‘ailed fort h. 

Sir — In speaking in the House of Commons, e”ei v 
one addresses the “ Speaker, V* who, as a sort of 
chairman, presides over tin; debates. , * 

The other prrfs — The other parts of the country — 
America, where there are great, fisheries 

Erie -Ena/ and — For aft the north-east portion of the 
United States and comprises the* states of Ver- 
Client, *Xew Hampshire, Massachusetts, Jlhode 
Island and ( ‘onnoetie.iil. 

The d'hote Jish/n/ - The business of catching whales 
for the sake of the oil, which is an important article 
of commerce. • 

The tumbling # mountains of ice . — The icc-horgs i:t 
the Northern Seas, which are great musses of ice 
floating about on the # water, move along, with 
the currents and winds, and as thev move about 
unsteadily, have the appe.irance of tumbling rnoun 
tan s. • 

Deepest. — Furth est. 

Frozen recesses . — These ba ts ar^ called j-ecessos (L. 
rccfdo to retire) because the shore of the sea 
retires from its general line in "order to form them. 
“Frozen,” because the waters of those northern 
latitudes are exposed to a cold, which *frct./.e» them 
or turns thenf into ice. * 

Hudsons Dag and Davis's Shafts. — Hudson's Hay 
is on *.he north of Canada and communicates 

• with Davis’s Straits through Hudson’s Straits. 

The arctic cirri '. — (Or* arJctos a bear, in allusfcui to 
the northern .constellation called the Bear.) A 
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ofrclc parallel to the equator and 23’ 28' from 
the north pole. The 7 . 011 c between this circle and 
Ihe porth j)«lc is called the frigid zone. 

1)8. • The opposite region of polar void — The Antarctic 
circle around the South Pole. 

,, 7 \drr cold. — (Vhl belonging to the Poles, whether 

north or south. 

„ The antipodes. -((Jr anti against and pous a foot ) 
The opposite side of the globe where the feet of 
the people aic opposite ours. 

„ Engaged . — Busily at work. 

,, Under the frozen serpent oj the south. — The. Serpent 
is a southern constellation, lieic said to be fiozen 
because of the inb-i.M; cold of the regions about 
the Antarctic Circle. 

„ Falkland Island. — Tins is properly a group of islands 
comprising two large is’ands and several small 
ones in the South Atlantic Ocean 

„ Romantic. — These islands wore to other people so 

little known that they almost had no real exis- 
tence. (A romance is a tale of fictitious adven- 
ture. I feiu-e anything that has t\ diameter 
' of being wild, extravagant, or unreal, and having 
no practical value, is said t*» lie lomautie ) 

„ For the grasp of national a min 1 ion. — For a nation to 
* Svjsli (o turn to aii) practical and profitable ac- 
count. , * - 

„ A stage. — TVrc islands, fm south and removed from 
the reach of commerce and civilization, arc not. 

*■ the furthest limit to which the-* American colonists 
have cairied their fisheries. They are only in the 
wag to (stage and resting-place) those regions still 
further south to which Ihe colonists have pushed 
their enterprise. , 

00. Industry. — ('1 his word is primarily used in the sense 
of diligence in business. From that it hiishjome 
to be applied to any particular manufacture or 
pursuit. Here it means) . Fishery. 
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99.# Equinoctial heal. — (T g . requus equal anrj it os night ) 
H eat ft*l t in countries under the equinoctial line 
or equator. 

„ The te'i'umuhitcd winter, fee. — The cold of the* North 
and South Poles put. together. 

,, * Draw the line. — (The fishing line.)- Fish. 

,, Strike the harpoon — Strike At halos a\ ith flic harpoon, 
which is an iron spear designed to kill whales 
Avith. 

„ Run the •longitude . — (Longitude j s distance east 
or west, measured on the equator) <> o*afong the 
Avliole distance 'west as measured on the equator, 
• between the African and the South American 
coast, \\here Biusril is situated. 

„ Their eigantie game. — Killing whales is here called 
, * gigantic game on account of tin* hiJJro or gigantic 

si/.e of the animal tliat is sought. 

, Xo ms . — Elliptical for, there is no sea. 

Out what is . — Equivalent to, Avhich [s not. /Parse 
* “ but” as a pieposition governing that, ” the re- 

lative “ Avjiat ” being a compound of “that which ” 

*■ But ” means except. There is no sea except 
that which is vexed hv their fisheries. That is 
to sav. When aao haAO excepted the se f ;s that are 
vexed Avith their fisheries, we shall find that there 
is no [other] sea [left any where ] T.ikon literally, 
thi> passage is not trj»e. It must f lib regards l as 
ail example of the vhetorical figure called hy- 
perbole.) 

# T\ved. — Disturbed. 

„ Toth. — Labours. 

,, Holland . — The people of Holland, the Dutch, a jfrin- * 

cipal featuic in Avhoso character is perseverance, 

* „ France. — TI 17 people of France. 

Dexter us . — ( L. dexter the right hand.) Quick 
and clever. 

* 

„ Sagacity. — Quickness of disccmnvcnt. 



Of English enterprise— That characterizes things 
undertaken by the English. 

Perilous — Dangerous. (Whale fishing is always 
dangerous.) _ 

Hurd. — Severe. 

Pushed - -Darned vigorously on. 

Undent people. — So called because they had only re- 
cently (ns coin oared with the people of other 
countries) become a distinct people. 

In the gristle .— . Still in tlie state of* being formed ; 

/l t not vet fully funned. (Gristle is smooth, elastic 
substance in animal bodies, resembling bone, but 
not so hard , it looks as if it were bone ii' course of 
formation. , 

Tin hone of manhod — (Met pphur.) The hardness 
and ^strength of lull-grown men. 

Any care, of ours . — Any care that we have taken of 
■them. 

Sq neezed. — Pressed . 

Ha ppt/. — Fortunate. 

This happy form — The reference is to the enterprise 
and industry that marked the American colonists. 

fi ore nun ent . — The Iritis h Government is relerred to. 

Salutary. — Healthful. (Because these colonists were 

neglected by the mother country, they were obliged 
all t the more to look after themselves So that the 
ncglfot they sufFdrct? really did them good by 
malting thoiq enterprising and industrious.) 

Generous nature, Ac. — The natural cl iarao.' or of the 
people, which showed that they were well (gener-,. 
ously* liberally,) supplied with good qualities, has 
developed itself without any help or direction 
from elsewhere. 

« 

The power . — The power of England, of which English- 
/ men arc so proud, disappears before, cannot Vie 

v compared with, the power of industry shown by tlie 

t American colonists. _ 
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99. Presumption — Boastful reliance oil. 

„ Within me — In my minrl. 

„ The, wisdom of human contrivances. — Human govern- 
ments with their system of laws, Ac That which 
• pood and watchful and wise government is alone 
supposed to he able to do in the way of encourag- 
ing the enterprise and industry of a people, has 
been accomplished among 'these colonists without 
any sveh Jielp. Their natural’ character has done 
for them what wise government alone (which is a 
human contrivance) has done for other people. 

„ Mu. rigour. — Mv opinion that the activities of a 
people should be ho pi, under severe lest mint bv 
a wise and watchful government. „ 

Orient*. — Softens down. 

,, Pardon something. — Pardon to some extent. . 

„ Th< sprit of liberty. — It was the very freedom of the 
colonists that brought out then’ line qualities. 

„ Sensible. — Aware. 

,, * In mg dr tail.*— hi the detail or particulars 1 have 

,, In th< gross. — I n a gcner.nl way. 

„ A different conclusion. — A conclusion or inference 
dilfeient frjm mine. 

„ Fighting a people. — (Pars# “fighting” a# a transitive 
veib ; it is, however, equivalent to fighting against.) 

„ Means. — That is, means of gaining over the colonists, 

• of making them favorable 

* „ Complexions. — Temperaments. , 

, The military art. — The art of war. 

^ Predilection. — Liking, fondness. 

Wield the thunder. — Put forth military force. 

• * (There may be an allusion to the god Jupiter, 

of the old Greek mythology, who, as ruler the 
earth, was believed to punish men by hurling 
thunderbolts ftom heaven against them.) 
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99. Anns . — Military power. 

„ • This knowledge . — The knowledge of the military 

• art. 

„ Force — ‘Military force. 

,, ,7a a* profitably k(? - So as to keep them sub ject to 

England, and euai 1c England to protit by their 
industry. # 

„ Temporary . — lasting only for a time. , 

‘Xpt governed. — N„ot governed, that is, in the proper 
sense of the word. 

„ The tffcct of force — The result produced by force. 
IJrmgmg a military foVoe against a people does 
not always have ‘the effect of frightening them. 

* / * . * 

,. An armament , &c . — It does not necessarily happen 1 
.that if you can get an ainiy together, you are Hire 
to get vutory. 

„ Resource. — Means,, 

„ Conciliation — (Xomi native absolute ) , 

„ Force filling . — (‘ b Force ” is in the nominal! > abhO- f 

* lute.) Wlnm foreo has failed. When conciliation 
(or a peaceful attempt to bring about friendly 
relations] f.iiU, you can try foyee ; but when force 
a lse fails, there are no other means left. 

\ * 

100. Ryan impoverished,! Sfc * — Hr a government that has 
usee? military firce (violence) and has been defeat- 
c,d and madcntself poor by the cost, of i\,\\ ar. #< 

„ To force . — To the use of force. 

, Impair . — Render imperfect, injure. 

,, Th oh/cet . — The object sought is allegiance ; biyt 
’ when you use force in order to reduce a people to 
allegiance, you may succeed in subduing t’liehi, 

*, but the allegiance being forced, is at best imper- 
fect and unwilling. . 

f . The thing you fought for . — A willing allegiance. 
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1<H>. Is not the thing you.reeover. — Is not recovered in the 
full perfect state in wliioli it ought to be. 

Recover. — (let back. 

# 

„ Jiut depreciated, &c. — This is elliptical for “ But 

• you recover it in a depreciated, itc", condition.” 

Depreciated. — (L de. and pritunn, price ) Lessened 
in value. (An enforced allegiance is of less value 
i han a willing one.) 

Sunk —Lou in character. 

Wasted. — Imperfect? 

.. Consumed . — Used up, destroyed by the ill feelings 

excited By war. 

Whole trirtf — The hearts of the* people as well 

as their bodies; their love as well* as their obedi- 
ence. 

Id) not choose, &«. — The strength of tin* American 
' colonists is really the strength of Britain, and to 
tight against, them is to iTxhaust British strength 
• m both directions at once 

Caught by a for fit) u enemy . — Said in reference to tin 
likelihood of being attacked by some foreign n t- 
tion who might take advantage of Kngland’s lin- 
ing in an inhausted condition after a war with the 
American colonists. # 

,, 1 may escape . — The foifcigi* nation may Toil to inflict 

on England the injury it soygiit to inflict 

Cnnmwke no insurance, tyc. — l lannot make jjuro that 
such an event will not happen. 

, Break the American spirit. — II uirible them s o fai .fl- 
to take all energy and enterprise out of them. 

• Made the^countyj. — Made A i norma *o prosperous. 

,p • Experience — Practical knowledge. 

„ Instrument tn the rule. — Means of ruling. 

„ Utility. — Usefulness. • • 

’ Methods, Sfc. — Other means, not war. 
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100 Ancient indulgence. — The forbearance by which 
England has of old been characterized. 

. • Pursued to a fault.— to such an extent as to 

be injurious. 

Jf feeling is e,nid< uce — If our feelings on Ibis subject 
may lo eomi-’ uod a proof of whether a thing is 
right or wrong. 

Our fault. — Indulgence. 

More tolerable tlf.au . — ilore bearable than; prefei- 
al.le to 

, Ov.r attempt to mend it. — Making war npo;i the colo- 
nists a substitute ibr pulidgeiue. 

Our sin„ — Indulgence, if it be ,\ sin. (The writer 
doc.* not ncknowb-d -v tliat this innulgeinv is p sm 
or a fault; lie is only spe iking h\ potheticr.IU 
>■ Thai is to sav, admil linu that it is a sin. then the 
repenting of the sin. winch would mean wai, 
would be worse tli.m the sin itsoir.) 

. , Salutary. — Wholesome. 

, Our print nice. — doing to w i»\ 

% .Vniried force. — Fuipe, the elfects of which have not 
yet been tried. 

Si nf {inaits . — Opinions. 

., Seem, to be fo greatly captivated — Seem to be so 
taken up. (A rha i; is «.ud to be captivated or 
taken captive by ail opinion, when he allows him 
self entirely ¥,o believe it. 

f ® lu 

Behind. — (Parse as an adverb ) Behind the two 
considerations already mi ntioned. 

To determine my opinion. — To make me settle m 
my mind. 

,, Its population and i om m crce. — Then j arc tlic two 
considerations above referred to. 

Predominating. — Most strongly marked. 

„ The u? hole— Character. 

,, An ardent — Affection, understood. 
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inO. Restive. — Stubborn. 

, Vnt met able. — Refusing lobe governed*or controlled. 

„ Wrest. — Take away. ® " 

., tyii/fle. — Push off in an irregular or unequal ni.mnei. 

Chicane- (Pronounce shikanV ) •Artifice, trickery. 

, Think the only advnntnr/r. — 'Flunk to be. / c , regard 
•is, the only advantage, ('l ift* uhantago referred to 
is iKeclom^ - 

, JPtrree. — Strong, not to be subdued. • 

And this from, Ac — Elliptical for, “ \nd tins t I'.u f 
anises] from, Ac. 

Which.- -H.is foi its antecedent ■* cause*. " 


,, T' /gjh r — Imposition. # 

The 'lit eclnm ichuh tin's spirit takes — Tin I Iii n_** 
which this spirit in love ot Illicit \ proni|fl.s them 
'to d«>, and (lie onterpiws and industries which if 
prompts them to undertake 

,, L o/ opal. — Explain. 

E\ n/ltind. — (MAon\m\ ) 'rim people of England. 

,\ rated — (h e out ofj and mh/ra to w.iyder > 

\\ (Mit out. (!o inniuuriite, from m into, and 
miyro, means to go into. Thus the people o.ni 
grated from* England .md immigrated to A merit. > i 

.From you . — From you \\h*» are m Engle/lfl , that 
* to say, fr,m England* • * 

HM. This port of your diameter — 'lliis love of liberty 

„ • WoslnoA predominant . — Ruled or inJiucnccci by h' >- 

• conduct more than any other. 

, They took this bias — The mli mists showed this -un 
lo\c of freedom. (‘‘Mias” means bent, inchra- 
• t>oii ) 

, , 1 \irted f As m your hand',. — P.i-*ed bevond your <_o j- 

• * trol. • 

„ Devoted. — (L. (2c, and V9V>:o to vow. Hence, »•%.,* 

son orthrpg consecrated, to a ccrtahi purple ly a 
, vow ; and hence) strongly attached to. 

G 
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HU Liberty according to, &r —The kind of liberty that 
Englishmen regard as and adjudge to he liberty 

„ Abstract liberty. — Liberty as sueh, apart from anv 
particular form it may take. (L. aha from and 
trahu to draw : to draw away from.) 

,, Ab.itract : on.— Ax\ -distract idea. The idea of a tiling 

apart from the object with which it may be asso- 
ciated. Tlius u white wall is a concrete idea; bat 
whiteness apart from the idea ofn will or any other 

* object is an abstiaet idea 

T.ih' , ic$. — (T, in and ho'r. », *o hang.) Is lived into ■ 
is always associated with , 

It if way of eminence . — More than am thing else. 

,, Criterion. — 'Or. criuo, to judge.) A. M\iud»rd or 

matfc by wliieh anything is judged. 

„ The tjrc.it contests, fyc. — The people of England have 
/ for the most part asserted their freedom h£ refus- 
ing to let* themselves be taxed m a despotie way 
The contests between the Anglo Saxons and Nor- 
mans and the provisions of thg Magna ( hartashow 
tUis r l ho great contest between 1! .land, for 

# example, and King Charles I, wis owing to the 
circumstance that the king tiied to act despoti- 
cally and levy taxes oil the people without then* 
consent And the war ot: independence m Ameri- 
ca, \by which the » Americans gamed I heir mdepen 
<lence, was justi o\Ving to the Thitish Govern 
m<!ht insisting on imposing taxes on a people who. 

f nevertheless, were not allowed to send Pu*ir repre- 
sentatives to Parliament that they mhdit liave ?■ 
voice as to the way in which the monev gamed by 
the taxes taken from them should he expended. 

„ The ancient commonwealth, life — The Jicpuhlioui 
government that at one time jiret ailed in Greece 
and Home There* were notablo contests in Home 
' u in the matter of the choosing of Magistrates, 
among the two orders of which the people of Home 
consisted,— the patricians and plebeians. 
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nil. The balance. — The equal distribution of power and 
political importance among the several classes of 
the people. * 

„ fVas not so immediate. — Was not the first or* most 
• urgent question. 

,, !the greatest spirits . — Men of ttte noblest character. 
Notably such men as John Hampden, who in the 
reign of Charles I refused to pay a tax called 
ship-njonoy, which the kin^ «was trying to take 
from the “people without first, getting the consent 
of Parliament. . * * 

„ To give, &e. — To satisfy one that it was an import' 

ant matter. 

English constitution. — English form pf government 
with it.? laws m • 

,, 'The privilege, Sfc. — 'Hie right to give money for the 
t support oi the state when they (the peoplb) them- 
' selves consent to give it, not when it is attempted 
to be forced from them. • • 

,, , A dry point off act.-- A mere fact, or state of things 
actually existing. 

„ Ancient parchments. — Ancient laws, so called bycuune 

they were engrossed on parchment, which is the 
skin of a sheep prepared and made suitable for 
writing updn. Tc.e Magna Charts. of the time of 
King John, the law pasted in the reigi/tfif Eduard 1 
relieving the people from liability to be taxed ar- 
bitrarily, and the Pill of dif^hts of *the reign of 

m Y^iftiam and Mary, may ser\> as illustrations of 

. the writer’s meaning. 

Blind usages. — Practices based on ftu intelliyiTt 
reason. ' • 

,9 House of Commons . — So called because it is composed 
of mdi who represent the common people. The 
House of Commons waif established as a necessary 
part of the legisl .ture by the declaratoiy statute 
of York in 1322. It in a principle of the English 
constitution that no tax can tyi imposed on the 
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people without the consent of the House of Com- 
mons, which is virtually the consent of the people 
themselves. 

101. Whether the old record Sfc. — Whether the laws 
/ provided or not for freedom from arbitrary taxa- 
tion, the ver»’ nature oH a House of Commons im- 
plied this. (Hi “ oracle” among the Greeks and 
J tomans was the utterance (L. oro, to utter) of a god 
in answer to an enquiry. Hence, a wise or author- 
itative saying. “ "Whether the 'old records had 
,J delivered this 'oracle or not ” is, therefoiv, equiva- 
lent to, "Whether the old records, i. c old havs, 
had said so or not.) 

„ Infinite pains. — (Hyperbole.) Very great pains. 

„ Fundamental principle. — A law lying at. the founda 
tion of a government. 

„ Monarchies. — Government presided over by a king. 

„ Mediately or immediately. — Indirectly or directly. 

„ As with their Vfe-hlood. — As it were, along with 
or at the same time with, then life-blood, which 
is derived from the mother-country England.' 

„ ^ As with you. — As in your case. 

„ Fixed on. — (Intransitive verb.) Fixed itself on. 

„ Attached on. — (Intransitive verb.) Laid hold on, 
sfwfzcd upon. A 

„ liberty might be safe , <0c . — In their estimation, 
liberty might be safe, &o. 

„ Twenty other particulars. — (Synecdoches a definite 
for an indclinite number.) In various other ins- 
pects. 

„ Sere they felt its 'pulse. — The question on which 
tho American colonists came into collision tyitli 
the British Government, was this : They contend- 
ed that if taxes were imposed upon them, chat is 
to t say, money taken from them, they ought to 
have representatives in Parliament who would 
have a v<?ice in the disposal of the money. To 
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allow them to bfe represented would bo to recog. 
liizc the fact that they were a free jftoplc w ho were 
granting their own money. Jiut the English 
(iovermnent, while it insisted on taxing them, 
would not allow them t.o be represented. This 
was to treat them as slaves and to den/ that they 
had any right to their own property ; and it was 
“ here,” that is to say. by the manner in which tins 
matter of^ taxation was dealt, with, that the Ameri- 
can colonists “ tclt the pulse" of their liberty, that- 
is to say, judged whether their liberty was iu a 
Wealthy and strong condition, or was sick and ready 
to die. • 

101. Sound — In health. • # 

„ JHur tftnrrul arguments. — The anguritents you in 
England yourselves use in defence of your liberty. 

Theorems and turn Marie * — Are mathematical tonus 
/J used here in a general way to denote deductions 
from reasoning. A motfO|>oly, ,, ((h* monos alone 
and ]M>h‘o to sell) is the right held exclusively by 
one persoiP or by one set of persons to sell any 
given art iclo. (Thus, w hen w'e speak of the ( Jo\ em- 
inent monopoly of opirtm, we mean the right? wlueli 
the (iovermnent alone lias to sell opium, no one 
else being»a] lowed to sell it.) From this prim.i- 
r y use of the word, # *’*s., the exclipave riglit to 
sell, the word “ monopoly” has come to mean the 
exclusive pos'e=8ion of aijyihing. *This is the 
sense in which the word is icjed in the text. The 
m> lining of the sentence is this: Y<Jli cannot ' 
claim to have the exclusive right to reason that a 
free nation, should grant its own money. TIio 
A merican colonists claim to exercise the siuno 
right. t 

Those general, arguments. — The process of reasoning 
that yon yourselves use. 

Your mode , Ac. — The Bi itishGovenijnent had aft along 
treated the American* colonists in the same way 
jug it did Englishmen in England, allowing them 
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the same freedom and the same laws, <fec. This 
may 'nave hccn owing to the Government having 
been too tender with them, or because it was too 
lazy to insist on any different treatment ; it may 
have been riobberatcly done as the wisest ^course, 
or it may hav' 1 been done by a mistake. Any 
way, the effect v\ as to make the American colo- 
nists feel all the more certain that they had the 
same rights and privileges that,, were enjoyed by 
the people in England. 

]<>1. Common principles — Principles that apply both to 
the people in England and the A 111 c ’ioan colo- 
nists 

1 <>2. Confirmed in . — Strengthened in their belief in 
<■ 

Pleasing —Because it pleased the people to feel tbai, 
f thcy had the same rights 

,, Provincial legislation assemblies Legislative assem- 
blies are bodies of men appointed to make law s (L. 
hx, leg is, a law.) They are called pro\ ineial. be- 
cause they used to be a legislative assembly for each 
province or colony. There ivere sevcr.d such colo- 
nies. There was Virginia planted in the reign of 
Elizabeth, Maryland by Lord Baltimore, and New' 
England by the Puritans in the reign ot Charles 
I., the Carol in as and Ponn-yltomia and fJeorgia. 
To'i^ch of these colonics the British Government 
granted a charter, binder which the colonists 
had* the jhiwer to hold legislative assemblies, 
elect officers and levy taxes for domestic* purpose^. 

,, The form of their provincial legislative assemblies. — ■' 
By the “ form ” reference is made to the fact that 
these assemblies had the pow-r to make laws and 
levy taxes within their respective provinces. « 

„ Lofty sentiments . — Hijjh ideas with respect to liber- 

ty, duty and hono’ir. 

„ diversion from . — This noun and the adjective “averse” 

(from L. a or ab from, and verto to turn,) is more 
properly used with the preposition u to”r~- 11 averse 
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to,” ,f aversion to.‘” The idea of “from” is implied 
in the word itself and need not be* reproduced in 
th§ preposition, whereas aversion being an* affec- 
tion or state of the mind with reference to its 
object, the word ought .always to be used with 
“to.” 

102. Mean. — Small. 

,, Unfrnctable — Ungovernable*. The reference is to 
the leve of liberty which thf •English Government 
was vainly trying to control. • 

„ Is the. laic , Sfc . — Is law studied so generally, />., by 
«o many of the people 

„ The. profession itself — The legal profession ; that is, 
*' the number of those who’ gam their living by the 
* kimwjedge which they profess to Wavtfof law. (The 
word “ profession” is never used with reference to 
any occupation that is merely mechanical. Thus, 
a man follows the trade of a blacksmith, but the 
profession of law.) . • 

Lcntf . — (Pronounce leal ) Tt is a noun hero from the 
verb, to lefUl.) To take the lead, is to go before, 
to undertake the guidance or direction of a matter. 

„ Deputies. — (L tie from, and pvto to thrust, to* send.) 

Men sent to represent the wishes ami opinions of 
those whd send them. Representatives. 

„ Congress. — (L. congre^hor, to come together.) The 

assembly of the deputes from the dijjferent Ameri- 
can colonies, when they m£t together to resist the 

• claims of Great liritain in the year 1774. 

„ Most .- — Moat of the people, i.e. the greatest part, of 

the people.. (This word is used *as a substitute 
for a noun, and may be parsed as a noun.) * 

•„ Smattering. — ,A little knowledge. 

% • That science. — Law. . 

„ Tracts . — Small pamphlets of a few pages. % 

„ Of popular devotion — Qf a religious’ kind, intended 

. to help the devotional or worshipping feeling of 

people. 
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10 ± W<;» an -ninny bool's, ^v. — Wore there so many books 

exported as law books 

„ The plantations — K-.fc.ites under cultivation l*v the 

colomsjs. (Tlies** plantation.** were x err 'much 
like what are known in this countiy as indi&o-fac- 
tories or ten-gardt it . 

,, Fallon into the way. — (lot. into the habit. 

„ Blaelstonr' ft Commentaries . — Sir William Blackstono 
’ was a learned Kpglish Judge, who was horn in 17‘2fl, 
and died in 17S0 11 wasn> Vium.ui Piofossor of 

the common law that he produced those lectures 
which he uftci wards published as “ t'oimneiit. tries ’ 

,, General Gayr — Chnoral Thomas Gage was the < 'mn- 
maiuler-.m-Chief of the British ti’oops k* North 
America, and Iho hast British (rovernor of Masse - 
,'jluisetts He died in 17S7. 

„ On your table . — Burke was addressing the Speaker of 
the House of J’oinrnons. A pa per laul upon tin* 
Speaker's table meant a paper laid before the 
House of Commons. 

,, In h* t/orrrn limit . — Within Ins j urn hetion ; i.r., Mas- 
saehusoMs. 

,, Chiennv . — (Pronounci s'tikane). Cunning, deceit 

,, Fwtlf'f — (let out of the way of ; escape from. 

„ Cajtifa^ — (Ij. caput, tfie ihead.) Most important. 

„ Fennl*onxfitnti»Ji . — By “constitution ” is meant that 

which has hetui constituted or framed. ("Here the 
word is used in the sense of laws.) (Penal from . 

• the Latin poena, pum-hment, means punishment- 

* inflicting.) TIeucc a penal constitution or law is a 
law that prescribes punishment for certain offences. 
The reference is probably to the Stamp Act which 
the colonists evaded by entering into a resolution 

t not to use stamps or, import goods from Eng- 
1 laud, and even to stop exports, and a society was 
formed for the encouragement of native manu- 
factures. 
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Smartness of debate -^-People possessing smartness, 
or cleverness, in the discussion of a matter. 

That this knowledge, $e . — That theto* knowledge of 
lay* instead of being the cause of their resisting 

• the Ians, should have helped them to understand 

• that they were bound to obey* them, and that 
they would he punished if they rebelled. 

Their obligation to obedience . — Their being bound 
to obey. 

Might y teen.- -(Parse “mighty ” a* un advcrji iputh _ 
K ing the adjocjive “ wvlt. ” 'Hie word mighty* 
is> used hero only as an intensive) Exceeding- 
ly soml. 

Jh/ honorable and learned friend — The Attorney - 

• (ii‘lie*il. . • 

On the floor . — Have the right to speak. 

Animadversion — (L. animus mind, and ndverto to 
turn to.) J loin arks by way of criticism. 

Well disdain that ground . ill seorft to use that 
argument. 

When great honours, ftc . — When the government 
has no honours and high pny to offer to thosi 
who have a knowledge of law. • 

Adversary —Enemy. 

The spirit . — The spirit of resistance ro^goverument. 

The happy methods and emoluments. 

Litigious. — Fond of going Taw. * 

Tail's study . — The study of law. 

Dexterous. — Expert. (L. dexter, thq right band.^ 

Resources. — Means. m 

Mercurial. — (Formed under the influence of Mercury, 
ontfof the* gods of ancient nftythology.) Sprightly/* 
full of vigour. • 

Cast. — Temper, character. 

III. — (Adjective.) Evif, wrong. 
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102. An 'actual grievance — An injury that actually 

happens. 

„ 'Here.— Among the American colonists. 

„ * Anticipate . — Look forward to the evil before it actu- 

ally comes to pass. 

„ Pressure . — Weight, heaviness. 

„ Augur. — Foretell. (L. avis a bird. Among the Ro* 

' mans, an uugor was an officer who foretold future 
events accoiding to the snging,r.&c., of birds.) 

,, Ad a distance. — Before it actually happen*. 

„ Snuff — (Jet the smell of Find out betorelmnd. 

„ The approach of tyranny. — That t»<miethuur tyianm 
eal, that is, something dt signed to cuita.il then 
hb» rty, is about to happen. 

,, Tainted hrreze. — Breeze canying a had smell with it. 
y (Metaphor ) Every measure of 1 rovcminont which 
has tho appearance of being intended to lessen 
their liberty. 

,, 2 he last cause of — The last of tho i canons that rnay 

be given for. The reference is to the distance at 
which the colonies were from the mother ountry 

103. Deep. — (Adverb.) Deeply. 

„ In the natural constitution. — Tlie allusion is to the 
geographical distance between America and Eng- 
land 

„ In weakening Government. — In making the control 
of tlovernmont ovei the colonies weak. 

,, JleliCeen the order and the execution. — Between the 
passing of an order in England and its being exe- 
cuted in America. 

„ System — Scheme. 

Winged ministers of vengeance.— (A minister, from 
+ he Latin ministro to servo, h a servant.) fereiv- 
v ants that fly to execute vengeance or inflict 
r punishment. Tho reference is to the artillery used 
in war, the shot from which fly through the air 
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(lienee said to be “ winded, ’ i e. having wing*,) 
and strike and kill tbo.se against whom they are 
directed. 

Bolts. *- Arrows, pointed shafts. (Among the ancients, 

• Jupiter, who governed the world, .was supposed to 
punish men by means Vf thunderbolts hurled 
down from heaven. A government sending its ar- 
mies with guns against a rebellious people i« likened 
to Jiipiter hurling his thunderbolts.) The shot 
discharged from guns. * 

Pounces — (Xorm.ui ponce ) ‘Hands. 

Arijpganre — l'ride. 

Kofarf *&.c --'I his is a quotation from the Bible. 
See Job XXXVI 11 ; XI, A\ here (lo*l is rcpivsi uted 
•as Iniifg bounds to the sea. 

That should Jut — That } on should fret. (To fret 
i". properly t o rub or wear away hv friction? lienee 
it comes to mean to irritate or vex. This is its 
meaning when it is used as a transitive veil). In 
the text, however, the verb is used intransitively, 
and means ft# i»e irritated or vexed ) 

Itar/c . — (J li transits e verb.) Be furiously augr^. 

Bite the chains of n tlurc — (Metaphor.) Just as a 
wild beust.w lien chained is tempted to bite its 
cln.n in ordei to he able to escape, soothe English 
people are represent eiP as fretting and raging he- 
cause, owing to the distance placed by nature 
between England and America (the Atlantic divid- 
ing them) they cannot govern the colonies as 
completely as they would have done had those 
colonies been nearer. “ Who are you,” asks Burke, 
“that \ ju should be angry because \ou cannot do 
away with the distance of space (chains of nature) 
w'hicM liuUM you back froni ear ymg out your 
angry purposes ?” • 

Extensive empire. — Observe that tlic abscnctfcbf the 
article “an” gives* to “ cmjAre the abstract 

idea of rule or government,, whore.* s its presence 

■ 



would have given “ empire ” a concrete meaning, 
' that is, it would have made it mean some parti- 
cular empire. 

The for ini', — The modes in which »go\ eminent 

is conducted 

,, The nrenhthdn n> power, &r (Metaphor! The 
.illusion is to tin* circulation of the blood through 
the body. It iv diMihai ged from the heart through 
the arteries <o the furthest par.s (extiemi tics’) of 
w the body, and then pas-ing along the veins on its 
wav back, ultimately returns to the heart, tiom 
which it i< igam sent lortli to all uarls of the 
body This is wdi v I lie hlo )d is s»,iid lo ureulate 
or go round Lu the ".mu* way, power or author- 
ity eon.es forth Iron, the central '■eat of (ioieiu- 
mem (England). and reaches out to all the coun- 
tries (some of them at a great distance away) 
subject to England. Hut, as the blood Hows mos\ 
foieiblv near the heart, and its ilow r gets weaker 
as n goes fui tin*.’ away from the heart, *o He* 
authority of the English tJovern* .-nf um»t lu* 
weaker in Aim lira than it i- irt England. 

,, Xarurts hod stud if. — It* is a law laid down by na- 
ture. Ft is true in the phv«i« «l world, and it is 
eipially true in the political world. 

The Turk, Av - -Egypt in the 'north of Africa, 
Arab, i scpaiiited l y sea and desert hom Tur 
key, and Kurdistan* iii Webern Asia all belong to 
the Tin kith* Empire ; but, 'furk* y cannot govern 
them so completely as it does Thraee, (f rmerly i 
province of (i»m*e, afterwards annexed to the 
Ottoman Empire,) which j.s much closer. 

Crimea . — A peninsula on the South of Russia and 
washed l)y the Rluuk Sea. lt was heal hv tin 
Turks from the year 140 3 to the voar 1 7^,1 when 
it became part, of the Russian empire. It was the 
» , scene, in 1854, of the war between the English 
and French on behalf of Turkey on the one side 
aod Kin-si on the other. 
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108. , Algiers. — On the north coast of Africa, conquered 
by the Saracens in •the year (W»7. arid go\erucd 
by a Bey till 1830 when the French took possession 

„ JJntm. — In Asia Minor. It continifbd to he Hit* 

Turkish capital till tlic capture of Constantinople 
. in 1*1 oil. 

,, Smyrna . — A town of Asia Alimir, captured b\ tin* 

Turks in 14J l. 

,, Despotism itsef — (A despot . is a. ruler who has ah. 
solute, power ) Even a despotic govern hum it, m 
which the*peoplo ln\e no voice at all, hut aruiuhd 
by the absolute wjll of om? man. 

,, Trunk and hnrlsfer — (To •rive in exchange as in 
buying «nd selling ; and to sell small a i tielcs.) 
The meaning is that even when a ruler is absolute, 
^ind rpjos just, according to bis o\fn will, and not 
constitutionally as in England, lit 1 can not altoge- 
ther do as he plcusct^ttiJiy^^illcnv some amount 
ol fi ccdom ami imlopendoncoTnli s (list imt*suhjects 
as tin* price he pays for their recognition of lum 
as their sovereign. • * 

„• lie governs in/h a loose rein — (Metaphor) Asa 
horse is dm en by means of reins, so a nation K 
governed hy its sovereign. If the reins are held 
tight, the horse is restrained ; wh“n the reins are 
held loosely, the hoi*se can go as fast as it lilu's* So 
the Sul tail of Turkey duos not dare to let Jus 
power he too much foty (draw a tigh J "*rein) in Jus 
distant provinces: Hb is,obhged to let the lein he 
loose, that is, let those provinces lia^e a certain 
;ijnoiint of independence. 

., That he may . — In order that he may. 

,, In his centre,- — The central seat of ‘Government, 
Constantinople. • 

J, The whole of t]ie force, Sfc . — The moaning U that 
the .Sultan retains liis power in Turkey itself 
which is the centre # of his empire, just because 
he does not enfoltc his authority; too n«feli in 



the distant provinces oF his empire. If ho made 
liis authority felt too much in those provinces, 
they would rebel and throw ofF his yoke, and then 
Ins [tower as Sultan of Turkey itself would be 
greatly weakened, il not destroyed. 

Relaxation. — Loosening. 

Borders . — OtJ h big dependencies. 

Spam in hr pro 'inces — The principal provinces of 
Spain are in South America 

Complies ' -Yiulds to the wishes of her subjects in 

, these distant dependencies. 

Watches time*. — Watelas opportunities for enforc- 
ing her authority. 

Immutable. — (L. m negative, and mu to to change ) 
Unchangeable. ' , 

Of religion in the northern provinces. — The Protest- 
ant l-,uili^»ii7rr. 0 • 

Remoteness . — I) istanec. 

The first mover of Government. — The king. 

It has grown , Sfc — As the people liave grown in 
numbers and strength, so l heir love of liberty' has 
grown. 

°A spirit. — (In opposition to “ fierce spirit.”) 

Meeting with . — Being opposed by 

An arercisc of power in England . — The reference 
is to the tax on tea, £las->, paper, <fcc., in British 
America in^be year 1707 

Not reconcilable , Cannot be reconciled with, Ac. 

With theirs. — With the ideas which the American 
colonists have. 

This flame. — This war. 

Consume ns. — iDestroy our power. 
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SYDNEY SMITH. 

Thk Retd Sydney Smith, an eminent English Divine, was 
born at Woodford in Essex, in the year 1771 fie was educated 
at Winchester School and New College, Oxford. He < initiated' 
as cunltc at Nether Avon for two years, and then heroine hit«'i 
du the son of Mr. Ilicka Reach, member of Parliament for Ciien- 
jrestcr. He next went to Edinburgh wherfr he remained five 
years. At this time he became acquainted with Henrv, after- 
wards Loid Brougham, and Flint!* Jeffrey, afterward* l,«rd 
Jcffrev. Among them they started the “Edinhuigli Review." 
Sydney Smith being editm. Rut lie edited only llie tirst 
miinlier wjuch appeared m 1802 In lHlM lie weir to London. 
Sometime before, ho hud married tht* daughter of Mr. I’> bus, 
a banker In 1S(UJ, Lord Frskine g^ive him the living Fostnn 
Je Clay in Voiksjuic lv he exchanged this living for that 
i*l Com In* J’lnrcy in Somersetshire Soon aftci, lie whn uinmm- 
id •lie iif the (arums at D Ntol Cathedral, and afterwards at 
St Puul > 4lis c Inof w i , lings w ore “ Letters on the subject ol 
the ( .Hindi's In I’oter I My in lev," “Tlic Winks'* which consisted 
ol a selu I mn of his hc-i articles Yrom the Edinburgh Review, 
n*I SI i*eu KK of Mi ral Philosophv lln, waitings were dintin- 
guishid In their dev cincso, wit and huiuour. lie died in Lon- 
don in Jsf>. 

Page. • 

3 1 G Original rlijjl renee. — (T ,. oriyn beginning) Differ- 

ence from the beginning, i.£. natural difference 

„ , Cnpnvty . — Mental power. 

„ Association . — The connecting together of ideas. 

Fanciful. — Full of fancy, not real. • 

„ In the understanding fife. — Between the understand- 
ing (mental power) of men and those of women. 

„ Every day —(Parse “ day » as in the oh;* Hive case 
* governed by the preposition “on" understood. 

117. Conjectural difference — DiitercTnee only supposed or 
• conjectured to exist. • 

*, Conformation of mind . — Manner it whicji the mind 
is fonned or constructed. 

„ Trundle . — Drive. 

„ Called into actitfn . — Given cxerctffe to. 

,, * Occasion. — Need. • 

„ Abstruse. — (Hidden ; Renee) Difficult to be iRuler- 

stood. ■ • # 
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Phenomenon. — (The pin nil is phenomena.) Remark- 
able appearance. (The phenomenon referred to, 
is tfte difference in understanding between inui 
and women ) 

That nature , &e. — That women have naturally quite 

' as powerful undei^tandiugs as men. 

Incumbent on.— (Literally, lying upon ) The duty 
of. 

Communieathtu. — Imparting, giving.* 

Should (corn . — Ought to learn. 

Immense. — (Literally, immeasurable.) Very great 

Disparity. — Inequality. * 

Between their knowledge. — Between the knowledge 
given jfco men, and the knowledge given lo women. 

national. — Reason able. 

Defence. — J ustilication. 

Colloquial phrase. — (L. con with, and Inquor to 
speak.) Phrase used m common conversation. 

Upon their hands. — In their pr ^session. 

Excluded. —Shut, out from. 

Serious business. — Business requirin? anxious thought 

Sources of exertion — (Parse “sources” as a noun 
in apposition to “lawyers, phVsi cuius, <fcc.,” or ra- 
ther to the occupations of these men.) Pursuits 
requiring exertion. r 

Producing and suckling. — (Nouns, subjects of the 
. predicate “ consume” understood.) * 

Attainments' — Knowledge of, and skill in. 

Bar.— Set aside. 

The mere novelty of teaching.— The fact that it 
would be a new thing to teach. 

Pernicious . — Injurious. 

Unusual exit ns ‘on of .knowledge. — Knowledge ex- 
tended to, or communicated to females, which is. 
not usual. 



Sensation. — Feeling. 

Ludicrous. — (Parse as a noun, although the word 
is properly an adjective.) A “soifsat.ion of the 
ludicrous" is a feeling that there is something 

• laughable in a thing. 

Absolute. — Entire, complete. . 

Country gentlemen* — So called because tbe\ live in 
the country (mofussil) as distinguished from the 
to\vn« 4 where there is more civilization ami better 
menus of acquiring knowledge 

Supposed. — Who would have* supposed. 

Caiyied up to. - Gradually taught as far as. 

Flew ents. — Lea din g f.iets. 

7b lake.— To mistake, to cofifouud. 

The actual. — That which exists. 

The pi still e . — That which may he, but which has 
not yet any actual existence. 

TTheh is. — Which actually exists. 

Can he.- Can ever exist. 

First to laugh — Nothing is more common or mor- 
tdupid than first to laiigh. 

Deviation. — (L. de from, and via a way.) Departure 
from, turning away frorn- 

Praclice — What is usually done. 

To be astonished. — Afore* common, &o ¥ than to he 
astonished. • 

Teifant ic. — (Fr. pedant. , a school -master )• Fond of 
showing off one’s learning. 

Affected . — Pretending out of a silly vanity to mmoir 
to be that which one really is not. 

Offensive. — Disagreeable. 

Stepping out of. — Going* beyond. 

Ostentatious display. — Display made* for tilt; mere 
sake of show. 
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I IN. Literary attainments. — Attainments or knowledge 
acquired in literature. 

„ Affectation . — Pretence. 

„ Diffuse — Spread abroad. (Verb In the imperative 
mood. *■ Uiffu-o” is also used as an Adjective. 
•When it is an' adieotive, it should he pronounced 
as it is written, ,vith the “s” soft. Put when it 
is a verb, it should be pronounced, as here, diffuse.) 

„ Occasions — (Verb) Causes. 

„ ' flare. — Not common ; not generally possessed. 

„ Multiplying the attainments — Increasing the know 
lodge. 

„ By multiplying, &v. — The meaning of this passage 
is, that men and women become yarn ai^l conceit- 
ed' only when they have a little knowledge. 
When their knowledge increases, they become 
humble ; and as it increases, they feel it to bo 
less and less easv to be vain and conceited, 

t * 

„ Vender thm more tolerable — Make it. more easy 
to bear the vanity and conceit. 

„ Jinking than . — Making the vanity and conceit. 

„ Making them. See. — Vanity ami conceit, as they be- 
come less with increasing knowledge, become proofs 
that the people who indulged in them arc growing 
in knowledge. t , 

., Lessee-. — (Properly speaking, this adjective is a corrup- 

tion, being a double comparative. It has, however, 
rome to lie generally used. The reason may be 
briefly oxpjaincd. If certain duties, as in the text, 
or any thing else should form a separate class by 
themselves, they become the less class, and “ less ” 
becomes an adjective in the positive state. Any 
tliiug less than the less, becomes leaser. 

„ Obscure duties. — Duties that do not come to public 
notice. ' 

„ Domestic economy. — Household management. 
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To eat of the tree of knowledge .— ‘-(To eat the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge. The allusion in to the 
account to be foundjin the liiblc, m the book of 
Gqpesis, of the Garden of Kden, in whL-h our first 

. parents Adam and Kve were placed. God told 

• them “that they might out the fruit. of all the 
trees in the garden except the tree of the know- 
ledge of good ami eiil 11 It was the fruit of this 
tree that they were tempted to eat, and, by this 
mean's tJio\ brought sin and suffering into the 
world) The phrase “the tree of knowledge ” has 
come to be coniiubiily used to denote knowledge, 
Jo eat of the tree, i» to acquire knowledge. 

The same kind of atrial and unsati faetoiy diet — • 
Knowledge. Know ledge "would he •very poor food 
• for tin* body. 

Aerial — Airy, unsubstantial. # 

Thai man dor, ever,, thing, Sfc. \ Nonn _ VIltl . n co» 

That everything we see, t\‘c. j , 

in apposition to “eommon* cause of error.” 

Positive insiitulton . — What lias been express 
established for a given purpose. 

Original feeling — Natuf.il feeling : or feeling born 
with men. 

Institution of nature . — What nature has appointed. 

Can aid, 4 7 *- — Oan mojee ^he love of a mother strongs 
er or more full of rosoufee. 


v Or f hr article &c — Or that the knowledge of tho 

/ arts and sciences will tend to destroy parental 
love, ;. e, prevent mothers "from* loving thoir 
children. • • 

,, Economy. — (Gr. oikos a houso, and nomos a law. ) 

Household management. 

„• * 2? or idleness . — Ought to* be “or idleness,” the nega- 
tive idea being already supplied in the all verb 
“not,” which qualifies the vert) which governs 
. “idleness.” 



There can surely be, &c. — The argument of the 
cntirp passage is this : — The lore of order and 
economical habits ,in a family are riot owing to 
ignorance and idleness on the part of .mothers and 
daughters, but owing to ti e fear lest, if they do 
not practice tT<*m, the consequence will be lhat 
the family will ffer poverty, confusion, and ruin. 
Hut besides this fear, t here is also the desire to 
surround one’s self with beautiful thing* and to 
make a show ; and surely aV these motives put 

• together will prevent any supposed evil oileets 
from women acquiring knowledge. 

Perilous inroad . — (Irony ) 

Inmad. — A riding into, an invading or attacking. 

Railin' — 1,’arse as an adverb. * •* 

Objections made to human nature — Objections agunst 
men generally acquiring knowledge, whether they 
l^e males or fi males. 

Eccentricity — (L. ex out of. and centrum the centre. 
.Depart mg fnm the centre) Departure Irom 
vvliat is ordinarily expected oddness, or singu- 
larity of behaviour. 

Self-complacency — The state of iniml in which one 
is pleaseti with one's self. 

Wiiyt. — Be in want of. 

Apart of the icorld. — Women. 

Any distinction — Any quality or acquirement that 
..distinguishes them from other women. 

So are foolidi men.- — Elliptical for — “So are foolish 
men apt to be proud.” 

Cult irated persons. — Persons whose minds have been 
educated and whose tastes have been refined. « 

Wrong-heathdnes8.—Obfit]na.te adherence to one’s 
wrong opinions 

Tte should make , Jjfc. — We ought to make, <fcc. 
That is, we ought to accuse men uswcll as women. 
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lit*. Dismiss it altogether. — Make no accusation at all. 

„ Pedantry. — A boastful display of learning. 

„ Obtrusion. — A thrustiAg upon the attention of an- 

otlfbr 

„ Embarked. — (Participle ) This \vor<T properly means 

• putting on board a barque or slop. 'Hence, en- 

gaged in. 

,, Ostentatious obtrusion of knowledge. — This is not a 
correct (fctinatiou of •* pedUntry.” •* JPodiyitry, ’ 
from the French pedant , is«m obtrusion of burning. 
not knowledge ; that is to say, knowledge that has 
been acquired by the externa \u study of books. 
Soldiers* sailors and others may have a knowledge 
of their respective professions, but. this knowledge 
•eamiot*bo cu'kd learning. * • 

120 To be sure — All infinitive phrase, equivalent to 
“ certainty,” and may be parsed as an adverb. 

„ Destitute of any pursuit. — Without any # thing to do. 

Fra olous . — Trilling, petty. 

„* Elevated curiosity. — A desire for higher knowledge 
than What belongs to mere household concerns. 

Diluted. — (To dilute a liquid is to make it wtiak or 
thin by adding more liquid. Honce) Weakeued. 

„ Culler. — One who culls or gathers. 

Simples — (Noun in # the plural number.) Herbs. 
(In allusion to wornaiVs having to, cook for the 
family,) • 

Inibcert — (This adjective is applied soirftitimes to 
• a person, as, the man is innoeent ; and sometimes 

to a thing, as, innocent food, that ’is to say, food 
that will not barm. (L, tn not, and nocco to 

9 harm.) Harmless. 

„ , Can occupy — Can keep engaged. 

, To be occupied. — To be Wholly taken up. 

„ Analyzed — (Or. ana* and luo to loosen, a loosing, 
or the separating of* a thing ihto its component 
parts ) Found out by examination. 
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Synonymous. — (Gr. sun with and onoma a name.) 
Having the same meaning as. 

Jealousy. — Fear of rivalry. 

A due proportion of failures. — A certain number of 
women who will not succeed in acquiring the 
higher knowledge. 

Otherwise . — That i not wise : without proper edu- 
cation. 

Thnr interests- -The interests of ignoiancc and folly. 

Candour. — Frankness. 

Jn point of sex. — lleeauso tliey are men. 

In point of fact. —In reality. 

L i herald -(Jen er< mA-n i in ded . 

Bordering 'upon — Close upon. 

To. the other sex. — Women being disposed to be agree- 
able to men, and men to women ; and this fact will 
always prevent there being any rivalry between 
men and women if women are educated. 

Presupposing. — Supposing such » desire beforehand 

A common pursir't — That whirli is sough; after by 

* both sexes alike. (The reference here is to 
knowledge.) 

Than a cause — Itat her than a cause. 

Contention. — {From the verb, to contend.) Strife, 
rivalry. ‘ 

Reserve — (Noun.) Restraint from freedom in words 
end actions. 

Such beautiful effects. — Delicacy and reserve. 

Tenor. — Drift, tendency. 

Women are debate Sfc. — The whole of this sentence 
is an example of irony. 

Hazardous. — Dangerous. Modesty and refined man- 
ners protect women from the dangers to which they 
would otherwise be exposed. 

Vigilance * — Watchfulness. 
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121. *Mild virtues. — Such as modesty, reserve, refined 

manners. 

„ Stern. — Severe, rigorous, unrelenting. , 

„ Magnanimous. — (L. magnus great, and animus the 

mind ) C rent -minded. 

„ iftern and magnanimous vir/ues. — Such as justice, 
honour, the chivalrous defence of the weak and 
oppressed, and so on. 

,, At their hands. — From-theM * 

„ Hazard.— (Vfcrb.) Risk. 

,, Proposition. — (L. pro before, and pono to place.) A 

statement. 

,, It is the best mtthod . — (Parse “it" as having for its 
antecedent, the acquisition* of knowledge.) 

„ car out of, and emo to buy. bought 

out of Hence) Delivered from, freed from. 

All necessary labour . — All necessity for labour. 

,, Do something with — Make some use of. • 

,. Upon the whole. — All things considered, 

122. Thai idleness . — That leisure-time ; that time in which 

people have nothing to do, and which they spend 
idly. 

In nations far advanced in civilization. — Among less 
civilized jwople, women do all the work of the 
household and have, their time fully occupied. 
Among the more civilized anij^ well-t.Qrdo people, 
the menial work of the household is committed to 
servants, and the members of the family ha\u 
. plenty of time upon their h:uids fc 

„ He must feel. — Equivalent to, he will be sure to % 
feel. 

„• Drawing her resources from herself. — Depending 
/ % upon herself for the means of pleasantly and pro- 
• * fitably occupying her tiihc. 

„ In circulating . — Commonly used by people. 
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Jli’J. inimical. — (L. in negative, and amicus a f/iend.) 
Unfriendly, opposed to. 

„ , Which .requires more vigihmce . — Which has to be 
more carefully guarded against. 

„ Current — (L. curro to run.) Commoi'.ly used. 

„ Jlesortul to . — ( Fr. msortrr to go.) Gone to’applied 

to, made use id*. 

Sovereign. — (Adj.-ctive, qualifying authority,) Ab- 
solute. . 

„ r Commonplaces . — (This word is often used as an ad- 
jective, us, a commonplace remark. Here it is a 
noun, and by itself means) Giaruuouplitce r. marks. 

„ The benevolent affections , — 'flic feelings which prompt 

them to show active good will to othcis. 

„ Impassioned . — Full of passion. . , 

„ All of short duration . — All these feelings are of 
■ short duration. 

,, Orfh— Otherwise. 

., Exaggeration . — A statement that exceeds the truth. 

„ Nurse . — Elliptical for, “ let the/n nurse." 

., Jl ant //, — i e., the task of nur e ing. 

* Them — Father, mother, ike. 

,, The accidents . — Events or circumstances which Imp- 

pen unexpectedly, and which do not belong to 
t'uc ordinary course or routine of tilings 

„ Agitations — ^Thoughts or circumstances that excite 

the mind. 

„ A*bove the level of common existence — Things, oke 
y scientific . reading or literature, which raise tlie 
mind above the common thoughts and pares of 
household life. 

„ Ought to have in view . — Ought to cultivate. 

., Intervals . — Opportunities for exercising compassion 

, which occur in the midst of our regular duties, 
whatever they may be. 
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Scattered up and down , Sfe . — Occur every nftM and 
then in the midst otfi&c. 

Are to bt — Are expected to he. 

Interval . — The mcau time. 

Is all,Jk.c . — This question is all, &c. ; lh.it is to* say, 

• all that the writer is contending tor 1 % that tin* 

• leisure tune that woman .have, ought, t^o he* filled 
up by a literary education 


Notoriety . — Publicity. The objection being that if 
women cultivate literature, they will become pub- 
lic characters, and this wit* take their attention 
away from funiniqo pursuits. 

The cultivation of hiowlcdye . — The acquiring uf 
lAiowlcdgc. 

To defend and rep'y . — To pefend her opinions m 
nrint, gild publish replies to tliosti jvlio entiei/a 
J er writings. 

To squabble, Sic (This is added paronlly-licully, 
as an illustration of the kind of thing aboul 


which women may be supplied to enter into pub- 
lie controversy.) 'To argue, to quariel? 


The tomb of Achilles. — Achilles, who ij the licru "1 
T1 timer’s Iliad, was the son of Helms king of tin* 
Massedouians in Thessaly, and Thetis Hav- 
ing been apprised that Iiim fate was other to gum 
glory and an early death, or to h\o u long lint in- 
glorious life, he chose the funner, and joined 
the Trojan expedition. % Before the vvafl.s of Troy 
ho slew Hector. ili^hiuBSclf fell in the battle at 
the Sc;eau gate before T r&f was Aiken. Hi-, 
remains were buried in a golden urn in ajilace on 
the coast of the Hellespont, where a mound w«« 
raised ovet him. Later accounts <*f his den*_k 
differ very much: some maintaining, lhat he did, 
not fall by human hands, but was killed by Apollo 
himself; and § others, that he .was assassinated m 
the temple of Apollo at Thymbio. Alexander the 
(ireat, on his way to Pfcrsia, oflercd sat ri five at his 
tomb in Sigsvum, • 
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12:j. The plain of Troy . — To squabble about the .plain 
of' Troy, is to dispute as to whereabouts exactly 
this plain was .situated. Troas, or the territory 
of lb am, formed the north-west part of Myshi. 
Considerable difficulty has boon felt in identifying 
the rivers which Uowed through "the plain of 
Troy, and even the locality of the city itself, 
•iecont dunoeries, however, have done much to 
set. these dil!i< iltirs at rest. 


Optra . — An opera is a dramatic composition set to 
music :ind r .wng on the stage. _ • 

liiusicul entertainment 

rt Exhibition in Eng- 
land took place in 1700. and in 1 70!? ihero was 
instituted the annual display of the lioyul Aca- 
demy which is “the exhibition” referred to in the 
tovt. * 


-A .mimical entertaining 
U hr. rwitiifinm- The carllrs’u Art 


Ostentations par/. — That section or body that are 
most fond of displaying their learning. 

,, Laying themselves before the public. — Coming be- 
foie the public as authors. 

,, To be tailed of — To he spoken about in f ublie. 

As Mr*. Mar ct l . -In the way in which Mrs. Mar- 
eet, Ac. 

„ Mrs. Marat — Horn 1769; wifo of Ur. Marcet, 
an eminent physician. She published works on 
chemistry, political economy, natural philosophy, 
Ac , in the form of conversations for the instruc- 
tion of young pc. sons. Died in 1808. 

„ Mrs. Somerville. — An eminent scientific writer, 
who was engaged by Lord Brough am- to write a 
popular account of the French mathquiatieiaii 
La Place's work, The “ Mecanique Celeste.” She 
also wrote “ On the connection of. iho Physical 
Sciences” and *• Physical Geography.” Jbom in 
1790 . 

„ Mrs. Martineau. — Hewn in 1 802, and died only a lew 
years ago. She was well known for her literary 
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compositions. Among numerous other works 
she wrote “ The Horse and the Mai\,” “Eastern 
Life, past and present,? and “ The History of Eng 
land during the thirty years’ peace.” 

123 TKq exception . — The freedom which women enjoy. 

• „ Commerce . — Intercourse. 

,, Incur. — Accept, undertake 

,, Speculative difficulties. — Difiiiudtics of opinion and 
/ judgment iiri literary or other questions which have 
no concern with the. practical cities oC.lifc. * 

„ Languid. — Indisposed to make any effort. 

„ Intellectual "degradation. — Men always have some 

kind of business to do, which gives them intellec- 
tual exefcisc, so that their me ntaj "powers need 
never go to decay. Women have not this incite- 
ment. . 

„ The school of events — The school of practical expe- 
rience 

124. From the one sex . — Men. 

., • By the other. — Women. 

„ We can see, Ac — The fact that there is this difference 
of condition between mep and women is no reason 
why women should have an inferior education. 

„ They have nothing serious to do. — (Elliptical for, “ it 
is argued that they have nothing,” Ac ) 9 

• „ They are exposed to great daggers. — It is argued tha 

they are exposed, Ac, # • • 

,, m Indmtyious/y weakened. — That they should bg weafc- 

« / cned not from mere neglect, but that pains should 
bo taken (industriously) to weakbn them. 

,, Frittered </o ten.— Wasted away. 

„ • Trait . — (Pronounce tray.) Feature. 

„ % Magnitude. — Greatness. 

„ Instance. — Example. . 

Well or ill brought up. —Well brought up or badly 

y brought up. 
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J-h Within its bosom . — Within the country. 

, liajflts all remonstrance. — Refuses to he influenced 
f by any reasoning intended to turn one abide from 
an cm! com so * 

., Forms ft mm fit nation — When united together in one 
poison. 

,, To corruption — Which tend to corruption or moral 
ruin. 

., ' Within ins grasp. — To havo a Vhing within one's 
grasp is to have (omplote influence or control 
over it 

., Funati nl — Wild or extravagant in his religious 
opinions. 

,, Fat-tuna Having a part \ -spirit.. quIuTel suite. 

In Ins pohtical life . — As a politician, or one concern- 
ed m tiie welfare of the State 

1-0 Equitable , — (L cf/unii equal.) Just, upright 

Mediator, — (L. mi din*. between } One who comes 
between two contending parties with a view to 
reconcile Ihmt. 

,, < In his (irri life. — As a citizen. 

., Lustre, — Fame. 

,, Order — Harmony. 

Character — The characters of children who are to 
bo,thc futile mefl and women. 

,, Inspire . — (L in m‘o aud spiro to breathe.) Breathe 
‘into, excite, create. *' 

The future 'man . — The boy who will afterwards grow 
up to be a man. 

Insensible. — Unconscious, 

f 

,, Imitation of the. child. — Imitation practised by the 
child. r • 

r y ' 'Contagious. — (L. con vVith, and tnngo to touch.) 

‘ Any thing that in communicated from one person 
,to anothe** by contact or touch. (Certain di.> 



scaurs arc in this *av said to bo contagious. So 
too, the spirit or disposition which one m.m shows 
will ho awakened in thenruds of «thers who come 
in contact or have iiflercuurse with him.) 

A merr'y aecomfihih' tl woman. — A woman who has 
* only accomplishments. , Jly “accomplishments’ 
are usually meant, music, singing, danc’ng, draw- 
ing, painting, and ornamental needle and other 
works, iUNjinreinents which are taught to girls 
often 'at /lie expeuM? of thtt thorough literary 
education which is too uftyri neglected. # * 

Are given up — Are laid m-hle. When a gnl marries 
' .tnd is surrounded w tli household cares, she is 
often obliged to give up piactising the aoetun- 
^plishm^nt she had learnt for want of time. 

Decline* the fatnjur. — llefiiscs to take the trouble 
to look after In r elnldreii. , 

AtUii'hn (Participle quail lying ‘‘-ho'’ understood’ 
which mav be regarded as being in tin* ease ali^o" 
lute.) 

That branch of knowledge — such science. — Any parti- 
cular branch of knowledge or science that m.iy 
be spoken of. • 

Valuable tastes — A liking for valuable or useiel 
knowledge 
Abide by him. — 1’emain with him. 

Sublimities — ITeigh ts. 

Lay the foundation, Sir. — 1 1 elp to fonu a noble eh a 
/ rioter in her child. 

Absorbed — Entirely occupied willi. 

Trifling . — Wasting time in trilling or frivo’ous pur* 
suits. 

m Little.— ^Fevr. 

As many understandings. -—As many men having un- 
derstanding, * 

jPbr the discovery. — Ow ing to the discovery. 



Barometers . — (Or. bat’os weight, and met r on a mea 
sure.) An instrument for measuring the weight 
of the atmosphere, and so indicating the changes 
in the weather. * 

Thermometers. — ((ir therme heat, and metrm a mea- 
sure.) An i i.-trument f.ir measuring th. heat of 
the air. 

Inventions. — (L. in upon, and venio to eonie . to come 
upon, an^l to find out.) Contrivances (The dif- 
ference between a discovery «and an invention is 
• this, that a « discover v is merely flio finding out of 
soriietliing that already existed hut had not been 
pre\iou>ly known, whereas :m invei'fion is the 
creating of a certain combination which liad not 
previously existed ) 

Reaping ?■ — ( Metaphor taken from the harvest-field.) 
Realizing. 

Ingenuity. — (L. ingeniosus ) Cleverness. (The two 
adjectives “ingenious” and “ ingenuous ” must 
i Cot be confounded together. Ingenious means, 
clever, full of cont.i lv.mce, audits Noun is inge- 
nuity. Ingenuous (L. #’«$ enuns) m< ans frank, 
open, and its noun is ingenuousness.) 

-Dryden — John Dfydcn was born in 1631, and died 
in ]7<>0. He was a poet who, however, mainly dis- 
tinguished himself in the dramatic line. One of 
l is principal productions is, an “ English transla- 
tion of the Latiji Poet Virgil.” On the death of 
SlY William .Davenante, lie became Poet Laureate. 

Pppe. — Alexander Pope, an English poet, was born 
in 1688, and died in 1744. He was the author cf 
a metrical translation of Homer, and among his 
other best known poems arc his Essay on Criti- 
cism, bis Essay on Man, his Rape of the Lock, and 
his Windsor Forest. ,, 

Milton. — A great English Poet, was bom in LonJon, 
in the year 1G')8. ffe was first educated at St. 
u Paul’s school, and afterwards at Christ College, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees in 
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ile was intended $pr either the Bar or the OIuuoli, 
l»ut, not caring for either calling, he returned to his 
father, who lived at Horton in Buckinghamshire. 
Here ho wrote • his “Coimis,” “ L" Allegro,*' 
‘Ml Pensorofso,” and “ Lyonias.” Tn 1G7I# he tra- 
velled in France and Italy, and, on his return, 
undertook the education* of his nephews. Durng 
the quarrels between the King and the Parlia- 
ment, he became a political writer on the popular 
side, and published 8onie a ^umphlets against the 
bishops.* In 1(5 til he married the dauglrter of a 
Justice of the Peace in Oxfordshire, but 'they were 
not very happy together. lie* continued on the side 
• of the n Parliament even after the execution of King 
Charles I, and wrote his “ Kikon lUsilikc,” against 
the king’s hook of prayers and meditations. About 
1 this timc.hc lost his sight owing to^iaturnl weak- 
ness and hard study. In his wife died, and 

he married again. A 11 through his life lb; was a de- 
termined republican, and wrote much against mo- 
narchical government. .He tried iff prevent the 
Restoration, which lie had reason to ftar, as lie had 
taken an active part in the Rebellion ; but by the 
interest of Sir William Davenant and others, lie 
obtained a pardon. Soon after this his second w ife . 
died, and he removed w ltli his family to Bucking- 
hamshire, where he completed his “ Paradise Lost.” 
lie afterwards wrote “ Paradise Regained.'' Ho 
also wrote a drama called “Samson Agonistes.” 
Among his proso' woTks tljere is “ History of 
England,” which comes doftn only to the Conquest, 
«nd his “ Areopagitica.” He died in* 1017, and 
was buried at the Parish Church of .St. (ides’, 
Cripplegate A monument has bceft crocted to Ins 
memory in* Westminister Abbey. * 

L25. Shakspeare. — Was born at Stratford-on-Avon, War- 
wickshire, in the year J5GJ, and his father was a 
wool merchant. At this school he learnt the 
rudiments of the a Latin language, hut W'is not 
able to make further progress as he was taken 
home to follow his ' father's business. At the 
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age of eighteen lie nttrried, in 1582, the daughter 
of e.ne Hathaway, a farmer, in the neighbourhood. 
After* some time lie left his business m Warwick- • 
. shire and went to London , where he became ac- 
quainted with scvoial actors. His hrSt connection 
with the stage, wu* in the capacity of ay actor, 
^hakspearc wrote thirty. seven plays, beside the , 
poems of *■ Venus ami Adonis,” “Tarqum am 
Lucrece,” and a collection of sonnets. 11 is chic! 
plays are ‘‘Hpnry the Sixth,” “ Honj-y the Eighth,’' 

• “ The two tiontlcnien of YcronH,’’ “ Love’s Labour 

* lost *’ “The 0>fuedy of .Errors,” “ The Taming of 
the Shrew, ’ “ Koineo and Juliet,” “ Jlmnlet,” tin 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “.\H’s wolf that end. 
well,” The Merchant of V onion,” “ Much ado aboui 
nothing,” As you like it,” “ Twelfth Night,” am 
‘“Tlie Merry Wives of Windsor.” During uic latte 1 
part of his life, he wrote the tragedies of “Othel- 
V’ “ Macbeth,” .i ml ‘“King Lear.” In 1612. ho re- 
tired to Warwickshire, where he died in 1(510, having 
just completed -his liftv-seeond year. Shakspoaru’s 
knowledge of mankind has become proverbial. # 

125. That such indu'iduah. — Because* such iudhiduah 

„ Embellish — Make life beautiful, by adding to the 

* number of beautiful thoughts that one may have 
learnt 

126. The Udent. — The intellectual power. 

„ Runs to waste . — la wasted 
Attribute. — Quality* * 

,, II as obtained - 5 -( Parse as an intransitive verb. 

prevailed. * # 

f, A common . — -An open plain, grown tig only gross, 

• (called a common, because it is a place resorted 

to by people commonly.) 

„ For general nature . — For the use that .nature intend- 

ed. 

» % Kept down . — Not allowed to be developed. 

n Qf reason . — Containing severe thought or reasoning 

whether "in philosophy or science. 
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12ti. Conclusive reason. — Ai’cason which admits of no 
further argument. 

„ Braun out — (The wojd “educated” from the Latin 
M?rgitof, and duco to lead or draw, is exuctly‘s\ nn- 

• nymous with “drawn out.”) 

,, fs in conformity with . — Agrrfes with. 

Ji lies . — The burthen of proof lies. 

,, The paradox. — (dr. para contrary to, and doxa an 

opinion.) § A contradiction. • m 

„ Munificent . — Exceedingly liberal * 

Keep yon u dir. — (Parse “under” as an adverb ) 
Keep jwi under control. 

Prune — To cut off what is •superfluous. 

,, l%e other half of the creation . — TliS mfin. 

,1 Slupify . — Make stupid. 

„ * Slupify and enfeeble the, minds of women to our 

hands. — dive us women whose minds are already 
made (to our hand?) stupid and feeble by nature. 


r 

J? 

3 


.27 

»» 


A narcotic process. — (“Narcotic” means sleep or stupor 
/ producing. When a person is made to take a nar- 
cotic medicine periodically, lie is said to be placed 
under a narcotic process. In like manner, ThoilP* 
arc some people who by their steady opposition 
to female education, try to put the minds of 
women under a n.ire (tie process, that iS, to deaden 
or make them indifferent to all intellectual pursuits 
and pleasures.) 

Educate away. — llemore by means of cducjtion. 

Fatal . — ltuuioiis ^ 

Redundance .— Superabundance of female intellect 
(This passage must he understood ironically.) '* 

Sublunary. — (^j. sub under, ajid Inna the moou ; 

• under the moon ) Belonging to the earth. 


Enhanced. — Increased. 

Every increase of knowledge . — JSvfery 
amount of knowledge. 


additional 
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127. Alkali* and angle s . — (Alkalis are salts soluble in 
water and that neutralize acids, and angles refer 
to mathematical figures.) Chemistry and Ma- 
■ thematics. (Synecdoche ) 

„ Philology. — (Or. philos loving, nnd logos a word. 

Fondness for werds.) The study of words. 

,, Prodigious. — Wonderfully great. 

„ This advantage . — The advantage of being well 

educated. ' „ 

„ Fecundity. — Fruitfulness. » 

„ Copiousness. — ( L, copit i plenty.) Plentifulness, 

fulness. 1 

„ Plentifulness — Fulness. 

„ Images. (—(Metaphor.) 

„ Decorates. — Gives ornaments to, 

„ Trifling. — Talking or writing lightly. 

„ The subjects, dec. — It may not be necessary that the 
t educated man should always be conversing upon 
those, particular subjects that be has studied. 

„ Faculties. — Powers of mind. 

w A spirit of dissipation — A desire for wasting time 
and strongth in profitless amusements. 

„ Diffusing. — Spreading abroad. 

„ Of sufficient , etc. — Something of sufficient. 

,, Their % Mure faculties.- —Their powers of mind when 

' those powers^ have ripened (mature) ; that is to 
say, when they have become women. 

,, Formidable. — That which is to be dreaded. 

Jt A host of invectives. — Any nilmber of censures. 

(Invective comos from the verb to inveigh, that 
is, to bring against.) f 

„ Not to gratify. — Not in order to gratify. 

,, On account of what it ' excludes . — On account of 
what drink keeps out, viz. cares. 
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, Something worse. — Cures or anxious thoughts, which 
ho regards as worso tlun the bad wine. 

Though it were denied.— (Subjunctive, hypothetical.) 

Sinous knowledge — In contradistinction to “ more 
accomplishments,” as already explained. 

Pernicious — Injurious. 

tVorJcs of tmag ina/ton. — Bohks that deal • with ima- 
ginary incidents. Books of fiction, such as novels. 

Trash. — Worthless stuff. 

In lieu of. — in place of. . 

Eagerness. — (Fr. ainre, sharp.) Strong desfro 

Temperament. — II abit. 

Vicissitude. — Changes. 

For comprehend — Nor can* we comprehend, or un- 
^lerstaml. 

Take a common interest. — Feel tlic same interest. 

The respect and importance , drc. — The respect and 
importance which old men have, yho possess 
knowledge. 

Venerable. — Worthy to ho levered. 

If theg outlive their faculties. — If they continue 
to live even after their faculties hive decayed**** 

Frame. — Body. 

For what it once contained. — For the strong edu- 
cated mind which once dwelt in it. 

Hazard. — Bisk. 

Upon one cast of the die. — (P^rsc “cast” as a noun, 

* meaning a throw. A ‘‘die” is a small cube used 
in gaming by being thrown from a, box./ Ijpoy 
one chance. . (The meaning is, that if woman had^ 
proper intellectual train ng, she would have her 
education as an additional reason why the man 
who mairicd ber should continue to admire her. 
As it is, her only mcuAs of winning the admira- 
tion of a man is he impersonal appeanpico ; s* lhat, 
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when her beauty fades, as it must, with tun", she 
loses the one means ( by which to keep her husband 

J - - attached to her. 

Commiseration, — Pity. 

Decayed accomplishments. — Accom] >1 ishments (as ex- 
plained above) v>hieh have been forgotten for 
want of practice. 

Last memorial — The last token by which they 
might be remembered. 

Vestiges. — T races. 

There is no connection, <£•<?. — 'That. is. the preservation 

/ of moral and religious principle dues not depend 
on ignorance. Ignorance is not nocossayy to kmp 
up moral anil religious principle ^uioiig women. 

Vague. — Uncertain. 

Indefinite! 1 . — Indistinct. 

Propagation. — Spread . 

Impenetrable. — Tliat which cannot be penetrated 
or jmtered into. 

Obscurity. — Dark ncs«. 

Moral rules . — Rules of morality! 

Species. — Kind. 

’ Del us ion. — Decoi t. 

Imposture. — Cheat. 

Detection. — Finding out. 

Fatal. — Deadly. 

To concur in.— 'To agree to. (L. con with, and turro 
to run. 

Salutary. — (L. sal us healthy.) Healthy 

Productive . — Are productive. 

Sensible of. — Aware of. 

Comprehension.— Powor of taking m, ^ UTK p‘ v 
standing the whole of any matter. ’ ‘ , 

v Exclaiming against. — Denouncing 
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]2‘J. Abuses . — Wrong or improper uses. 

„ Incendiaries — (L. incendo to set fire to.) People 

8 who sot tiro to buildings. 

„ Libels.*— { L. libellus a little book.) Am thing 

• written with the intention of injuring the charac- 

J ter of a person. * • , 

„ Render depravity, $c . — Increase the wickedness of 
the heart already wicked. 

„ A pj)l icaf rnt.—jU 

Trust . — (Parse ns a verb.) Holy upon. 

,, Operates. — Works, shows its effects. 

., Infusing — instilling into the minds of young 

people. , 

„ Cignaj the^uaeer . — While lie gives tljp p^wer. 

Hat ion <d . — I teas* ‘liable. 

„ Propensity . — Mental tendency or disposition.* 

A more useful propensity . — V tendency to turn bis 
powers and knowledge to useful account. 

„• Disposition . — {Governed by the preposition “ with” 
understood. 


„ Cultivated. — Trained and dm eloped. 

„ Associations , Arc. — Ideas which connect his mind 

with higher subjects. 

Recapitulate. — (L. re again, and capitttlum fioin 
caput the head ) 'l’o go over the heads or lead- 
ing points in a discourse oivliSsertatioH. 

,,, Insisted. — Dwell. 

,, Lavished . — Waited. 

” • 

, } The affectation charged upon female knot vleJt/c. — The 
' affectation which, it is sometimes said, women* 
show' when they feel tnat the) possess mjrc know* 

9 ledge than it,*is usual for women to possess. 

„• The economy devolved upon woman . — The economy, or 
candidness, in respfcot of household expenditure, 
the burden of which i* put upounvomen. 
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J 29. Secured — Ensured. 

,, Jig the ruin , <t’c. — By tlie knowledge of t.ho ruin, &c. 

„ Which is productive of the greatest pari. — Which is 
the source of the greatest part. 

„ Modifications . — Changes. 

„ . Ihgnjied. — Grave, >'\alted. 

„ Mt (healing. — (I jteially. putting medicine into.) Jm- 

proving t hi' character of. 

,, r Are i/mte fieri*! n oj charade* anti genius . — Which 
'<* altogether tlMernimc* ot hoi ]> to h\ the character 
iiml menial la'-h -> < 1 ehihuoii. 

13ft To in nisi melt'd. — To be a, oil informed. ” 

, The stock of national lalvnU — The aggregate amount 
of rfiental j «>wer Ihoiv is in a nation. 

„ A common An interest common to Loth 

.. sexes. 

„ An intercourse of understanding — A state in which 
the understanding of the man and the understand 
mg of the won nn exchange thought - mid ideas. 

„ Intercourse of affclion — A stat * in which th* re is an 
CAC.Iuugc of lion or hue. 

Favours public morals — Helps to promote morality 
generally 

,, 1 1 provides for even/ season of life. — A Avell instruct- 

ed w ifo will command the esteem and admiration 
of her husband' not' only when she is young, hut 
a\ hen she' In s giowu old. (By ** season of life ” 
# is meant ‘\**tage of life.") 

„ As trill ns fur th“ brightest and the best — season. 
As well as fu* the time of youth. 

,, Stricken by the hand of time.— (Metaphor.) Grown 
old. 

,, With th » full power. — Leaves ‘her with the full power. 

„ Diffusing. — Leaves her diffusing. 

„ * l'olite, literature. — 1 Mined literature. (“Polite” 
comes from the Gr polls a city, and it comes to 
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mean refined from jthe idea that people living in 
cities are more refined in their manners than those 
• who live in the country,) 

130. Just. — Fuir, proper to be given. 

Homage . — Honor, rcspec f . (This word comes from 
j the Latin homo a ■ man ’ • In the old fiiiidal limes 
a man promised .service to his feudal lord m the 
following words, ‘homo voider dovellio, ,, I become 
your in. m. Hence “honHge # " after eonnng to 
mean fe«Vt», service, has ebnie to be used ui the 
sense in winch it is esel litre — honor, respflet ) 


SCOTT. 

Sin Wai.tfr Srorr was horn in *1771. 1 1 is ember mmis worn 
Miont on hi- gr.mdtallier*» i.um when* he heroine iH-rjuuinlod 
w ith the old b.ill.id>, wmcli took suoh hoIiTof ms iinngiruition 
time, when lie w is sent to sohool at Kdinhunrh, a good deal of 
lii*> rime used to he i<pint in reading fcotlLh bulbul j.#e iy. Ue 
wji!> brought up to be a lawyer, but tuning been .ippointed 
blirritF ot Sell; n K, In* dcvoied Ills tinif to liieralure Ills 
poeniM inv“ Hu? Muwrelsv ot the Southall Border^' <( Marmion ' 
“Tin* I. ay of the Last Miiodiol, ’ “The L ulv id the Lake," and 
“Kokeby.” Bui he will be cluelly nMiicinbored uu the autlioi ol 
the “ Wav rly JfyvcU.’' lie died in JKJlb 

130. Novelist — A man who writes novels. (Tim word 
*• novel” comes from the Latin nor us. new. 
applied to a fief it ions tale, because the incidents 
being all fictitious, never laid any existence 
before ) • 

„ Historical novel. — A noted, the characters and mam 
incidents of which are tak^n* from History, and 
which are real. , 

• „ The, “ Approach of a Storm.” — “The .A i'f Kindiy’ 
from which this extract is taken, is esio of a wrii* 
of novels which followed ‘ W.iverley,” and which* 
are known >s the Wavcrley novels. 

,* Disk. — (laterally, a quoit,) TKe round face of the 

• 9 sun. • 

„ Level ocean. — Smooth surface of the segt. 

_ jj Gilded. — Lighted up witli a golden colour. 
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A ccumulation. — H cap.. 

Towering. — High. 

The livelong dag. — The whole day. 

Like misfoi tunes, dc . — (Figure of simile ) 

tying . — In allusion to the sun being about to set. 

Sombre. — Dark, glot .ny. 

Magnificence. — (/rami appearance. 

Vapours. — {howls ; so called because they are an 
accumulation of vapour. 

Th*ir unmh«inn1i<d gloom — The dark appearance nf 
the clouds, which, however, had no soUl existence. 

The show. — The appearance. 

Pyramids. — ((Jr. pgr a flame.) The pyyamids, or 
great monuments ot‘ Egypt, are so called, becaiwo 
of their shape, which resembles a flame of fire. 

Touched with gold. — Having slightly the color of 
gi>ld- 

Stretched — (Participle.) Lying, spread out 

Varied. — Having various figurin and colors depicted 
on it. 

Cargcou *. — Of rich colouring. 

Canopy. — Covering , the sky. 

Portentously. — Th rea ton ingly. 

Still. — (Adjective.) Quiet. 

Selecting .— iThrow ing back. 

Level beams.- r-The rays of the sun arc described as 
level, because they were, owing to the sun being 
so, close 4- to the western horizou, on a level with 
the sea. 

The descending luminary. — (L. lumen n light.) Tho 
setting sun. « a 

That imperceptibly. “ That ” has for its antecedent 
“ tide.” 

Imperceptibly. — In a way so as not to be perceived. 
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Gained upon the smith-*- Covered the sand. 

Rom a ntic. — W ild , f. in tastic. 

On some . — Employed mPsome. 

J <)i titling. — Exciting. 

Ahs* W ardour . — Uno of the characters* in The 
Auxiliary.” 

Aden met/ <(r. — 'Walked along l>v her father’s hide, 

without sneaking. *• 

* • 
OJended oi ihdg. — Feeling tji.it ho had beemtre ited 
with diH'i']H.’cr. 

FoHuicimj.— ( Soiug along. 

Precipices . — lVrpendiculur jjocks. 

Ibtt tron^bound coast. — The coast of. Scotland, called 
iron-bound becuu.ic it is surrounded with locks, 
and pic-eut* a strong, rugged iippe.ir.uice.* 

Long pr<tjt cling. — Jutting oat far. 

]lr>'f — A range of rocks lying along the sea. 

Evincing. — Dcelarng. 

Peak. — Summit. 

Breakers — (This word properly means, the 

which break the waves. It has. ho\vc\ or, come also 
to denote the waves that break against the rocks. 
This is its me ning licte.) 

Foamed over. — Dashed over in foam. 

Beach — Low, sandy shore. • 

Crevices. — Cracks in the rock. 

Seafood . — Sea birds. 

Dizzy height -*-Very great height. Height so grea^. 
as to make one dizzy, i. e., make one feel his head 
turn. • • 

Rapacity. — Fondness for. plunder. 

Wild tribes. — Varieties of wild birds, . 

Instinct. — Natural knowledge. 
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131. Se.tds them.-— Induces boom. 

„ Winging . — Fixing 

Dissonant . — ( L. dis, uinl sono to sound.) Discord- 
ant. 

., Clang. — Noisy si 1 i'ic \s. * 

,. Announces disquietude, — Tolls that they have been 

disturbed. 

,, Obscured. — Darkened, hidden. 

„ T>re — Before. 

,, Karig — Before the proper time. 

„ Lund. — Ghastly, pale. 

„ Biol fed . — Put out. 

„ Twilights —( Prom the Saxon heegen t\\ o f find light 
light ) Tim uncertain light that in northern 
countries prevails for sovor.il hours during summer 
between sunset and sunrise. 

„ Moaning . — Groaning. 

,, The bosom -- -The surface. 

„ Bidgrs . — •'Waves. 

. harrows — The hollows between two waves. 

,, The breakers — The looks against which the waves 

broke themselves. 


A Forest Sce^e ;n England in the reign op 
lilCUARD 1. 

131. Richard I. — Suniamcd, tlio Lion-hearted, ascended* 
the throne of England in 1181). He greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the crusades against the 
Saracens. Died 1191). 

„ Don . — A river in Yorkshire, which takes its lise in 

the moors near Penniston. 

„ Sheffield .— A town in the West Hiding of Yorkshire, 

at the confluence of tho rivers Sheaf and Don. . 
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ltfl. Don mater. — A town ilk the West hiding of York- 
shire. (It was an old Homan cucampmcnt. Tin* 
w ord “ caster ” means camp ; and Don-caster wan 
the camp on the bank's of the Don.) 

132. Jurats — Residences of liobicuicti. 

„ Rotherham. — A manufacturing town in the West 

Riding of Yorkshire. 

„ Here . — (Propei ly an adverb, meaning, in this place.) 

Tn this pagsage, however, the* word means, this 
place, and it may be regirded as the object of the 
predicate “ haunted." The dragon haunted this 

p]:ice 

J l Hunted . — -"Frequented 

,, Civil IVnr of the Roses. — The war hotwTon the 
Supporters of Henry VI of the Ifouflh of Lancas- 
ter, and those of Edward Duke of York. 'Hie con- 
test between these two houses lasted from *1 loo to 
1 Hil. The red iomj was used as the emblem of 
the f ancabtriun, and the white rose df the York- 
ist party. 

,, Outlaws. — M?n who, for crimes committed, were 

depi ived of the protection of the law. 

„ His lorn/ captivity — Richard, on his return from 
Palestine, was travelling through Dor many, when 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, made him a prisoner 
and sent him to the Emperor Henry Vf, who con- 
fined him in a castle in*lho 'Fvrol l£ was a long 
time before the English people knew where he 

# was. . 

Despairing . — Hopeless of finding their king. 

„ Subordinate oppression. — Unjust and cAsel treatmerft 
at the hands' of subordinate officers of the State,* 

# who did as they liked iu the absence of the king. 

/ „ JExorbitaht. — Excessive. 

,, * Stephen — Recame king of'England in 1153. 9 

„ Henry IT. — The first of t tlie riant^gcncts. fic was 
crowned in 115 i. 



Hemmed — Begun again . 

Ancient license. — The lawless freedom from restraint 
which they enjoyed. from past generations. 

The English Council of State — A body of men who 
were appointed to govern the country, in the 
absence of king i'iehard I. 

Vassalage. — Slavery. 

Forces. — Army. 

To make a fgiire. — To take a prominent part. 

iVufional convulsions. — Iio ,, uhition:iry disorder among 
the people. 

Impending. — Hanging overhead , threatening. 

Inferior. — Lower class. 

Gentry —The class of people between the nobility 
and the common people. 

Franklins. — English freeholders. 

i Constitution . — Established rules and principles oi 

* Government. 

Fiudal tyranny. — The tyrannj exercised • y ‘ the 
feudal lords over their vassals 

Precarious. — Uncertain. 

Petty kings. — Feudal barons, each of whom was prac- 
tically a king within his own lands. 

Vicinity. — Neighbourhood. 

Accepted feudal* offices. — A greed to serve the feudal 
barons. 

His household — The antecedent of the pronoun “his 
is “.any of the petty kings.” 

His enterprises. — Whatever he undertook, whethci 
against, other barons, or in opposition to lawfu 
authority. 

Temporary repose . — Rest and quiet for a little lime. 

'^English bosom. — (Synecdoche.) Englishmen. 

Expedition. — Enterprise, undertaking. 
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132. Their protection. — Thc^baron under whom they hod 
taken office ; they agreeing to serve him in consi- 
deration of his protecting them and their concerns. 

„ Multiplied . — N uraeruus * 

„ The Karons . — Theso were Norm .an Barons, who had 
come over to England with. William the fkmqucror, 
among whom the lands were partitioned, each 
becoming a feudal lord within his own lands, and 
giving room and protection to # all those who agreed 
in return to give him military service whan ever 
called upon to do so 
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PrdcA't. — An excuse. 

Separate themselves, dr . — Become independent. 

Inofinsiee conduct. — Abstaining from conduct likelv 
•to giv(#olIence. 

Enhance. — Increase. 

Duke William of Normandy. — This was William the 
Conqueror who, coming over trom Normandy, de- 
feated King Harold at the battle of Hastings, and 
became king of England. 

Blend — Mix.* 

Blend the hostile blood, <§‘c — The Anglo-Saxons 

: bad been the ruling race in England till they were 
overcome by William of Normandy, for a long time 
remained enemies to the Norman racy, who now 
settled in England as the ruling race. Tho two 
races held little intercourse ^ith ono another, and 
there were no intermarriages between them (blend 
ing hostile blood, i. e., the blood of the Norman 
with that of the Anglo-Saxon,} for four generations 
after the conquest. Not only w'erts there no ifi- 
termarriages, but they did not 'care to learn omf 
another’s language, or to have such business deal- 
ings «s would have produced mutual benefit. 

* Elation. — Proud joy. • 

One of which. — The Normans. 

The others. — The Anglo-Saxon. 
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13£. The Battle of Hastings — This was the battle at 
Hastings in the comity of Sussex, at which Willi- 
am of Noimandy defeated King Harold, and which 
made him king of ‘England in 1066. 

„ With no moderaie hand . — Not with modcrat ; un, i c , 
immoderately, ( - \ ccssively . 

„ Extirpated. — (L. out of, and stirp* a root.) Hoot- 

ed out. 
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Nor icerr the i number s (/rent who. — Nor were the 
numbers great of those who / r,, nor were there 
many who • ; 

The royal policy — The ‘pJ^icy or principle on which 
the king acted. ’ t 

A pari of the population** 

Invettratt — (L. in and vet aft 
hence, firmly established^ 

Antipathy. —Hatred. 

Their victor. — Til - Norman. 



ho Anglo-Saxons 

Of old standing ■ 


„ Predilection. — Liking for. 

„ The laws of the chase. — The lax « relating t ■ Jiufitmgjh 
in tin* forests. These were very severe against thoSflB 
who killed the animals m the forests which were 
supposed to belong to the Crown exclusively. Jn 
the early times to kill a deer in one of the king’s 
forests was as penal as to kill a man. 

„ Saxon constitution. — The Saxon laws of government. 

„ 11 ad*b>‘en fiJtbd upon the necks of. — Had been im- 

posed upon (The allusion is to tho yoke placed 
' upon the necks of oxen.) 

„ Subjugated. — (L sub under, and juijum a yoke. The 
Komaus used to make a conquered people piss 
under a wmoden construction in the shape of yoke, 
in token of their subjection.) Subdued. 

,, Feudal chains. — Their state of vassalage undcFthe 
- J feudal barons. « 

Stat ". — (L. stod to sfonl.) Magnificent display. 
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Emulated. — Imitated, copied ; to imitate with a view 
to equal, to excel. 

The language . — The language spoken by men of 
ranlj, by military men, and the language of the 

, courts of justice. 

'More manly. — More becoming men, in, contradis- 
tinction to women. 

Abandoned to the vie of. — Lett to be used by. 

Jiusti cs. — V jjlages . 

Hinds. — Domestic or farm-sijrv.ints. • 

Lord* of the soil. — Lords of the land : the X or man 
Karons. , 

Dialect — (Gr .din tluough^ and lego to speak. A 
speaking across.) Any peculiar form ut a Jan- 

V‘i^ r • • 

Compounded betwixt — Made up of a mi's t urc of. 

The victors and the languished. — The .Norman and the 
Savon. 

Richly — Greatly. 

Importation*.— (L. ini or in into, and pnrto to earrj.) 
Words brought into the English language. 

The classical languages. — Tlie Greek and Latin. 

Premise. — State at the onset. (Pronounce t lie verb, 
as hoie, with the i long — premise. 

Insurrection — lie volt among the people themselves. 

Reduced. — Brought down to. 

Down. — (Down is not to be parsed as an adverb qua- 
lifying “continued,” but as part of the rfidverbial 
clause “down to the time of EdWard 1 1 1 the 
entire clause qualify mg tlie verb. • • 

Edward III— Born 1312, died 1377. lie defeateu* 
both tlie Scotch and French. 

Keep open the wounds. Preserve the bitter and angry 
feelings. • 

Maintain a time of iejnrethn. — Keep up aeSpara- 
tion. • • 
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Page. 

134. 01 udts. — An open space in a forest. 

„ Stately — Dignified. 

„ The Roman soldiery.*— 'The allusion is to the time 
when the Homans occupied Britain and had 
a military encampment n: the neighbourhood of 
this forest. ♦ ' 

„ Which had witnessed, $r, — The meaning is, that pro- 
bably the Roman soldiers in the olden times 
marched thyough this forest. 

„ ' Rhing, t(r — Threw out their Knotty branches. (Me- 
taphor.) 

„ t ’irr/irf . — 'Hie thick and close green grass c r the glade. 

„ Greensward. — The green grass. 

>, JJccrhe*, hollies and cojwwuod. — Kinds of 

„ Intercept. — (L. infer hot ween, and eapio to take. 

To take a thing by coining between. Intercept.) 

>, Sink my — Setting. 

>> Receded . — Stood at a greater distance from one 

another. 

,, Sweeping vistas . — Extensive views 

, T n The ri/c delights to lose itself. —People like to look 
and yet lind th it they cannot see through the en- 
tanglement of trees and branches. 

„ Sylvan solitude — The feeling of loneliness in a wood, 

(L. syhia u wood.) 

„ Shot*.- — Sent ft>i th. 

„ Shattered. — lb oken. 

„ Mossy trunks . — Trunks of trees overgrow n with moss. 

„ Illuminated. — (L. lumen a light.) Lighted up. 

„ Turf . — Grass. 

„ Druid ical superstition. — The Druids Kvere the priests 

of the ancient Untons. They taught astrology 
- , and practised divinatmii and magic. 

„ Artificial. — Artificially made. 
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concert to Christianity . — Some one who, turnin' 
become a Christian, * thought it was his duty to 
pull clown every tiling that was intended for i im- 
poses of idolatrous worship. 

Tq the Hot tom . — To the bottom of the bill. 

The course . — The flow. * • 

The foot . — The bottom, or base. 

1 Cm i nonce. — H ill. 

By its opposition . — Thestnno lying in the unycf tb<» 
brook opposed the flow of the w.it-r, which, "owing 
to this obstacle, gave foit.li a murmuring sound. 

Bloc id. — Smooth, peaceful . 

Elsewhere. — Ju other places. . 

77/? human \ jijurcs — The meii. - « 

Completed the landscape - Funned part of the scen- 
ery, and were necessary lo bo mentioned fn cider 
to make the description complete. 

Jl ' boil la it ils. — Forest s. 

A dost jacket. -r A jacket fitting closely to f he body. 

Tanned . - Converted into leather. 

The far . — The hair. 

Bnmeral — (L. primus earliest, and a-cmi an age. 
belonging to the first or earliest age ) Very old 
style of garment. * 

The collar. — The pint, that goes njpnd the* neck. 

Uaubtrk. — (Fr. huubergcoii ) A coat of ringed mail, 
worn as deteii&ne armour. 9 

Sandals . — A shoe consisting of a wooden* solo secure t* 
to the foot by* means of straps. 

T hotiy s . — Thin strips of leather. 

Calf. — The tli uk fleshy pait of the leg l eland. 

Gathered. — Hound rolled. 

Scrip. — A little big fer putting in scraps 

;o 



.Ajtqoutred. — (Pronounco aceooterd ) Literally, dress- 
ed. Provided with. 

Fabricated. — (L .faber, a worker in hard materials.) 
Made. 

JCrcn at this early period — Note here tlio- force of 
the word •*«. an.” The town of £>li« ftield m 
Voikshiro has been celebrated for a loni? time, and 
is celebrated now, for its superior cutlery. The 
firm of “ 1 lowers and Sons” is a Sheffield lirm. lhit 
what Scott notes as remarks'. ble is, that even at 

» that rally time of which he was writing, Shef- 
field must have been noted for its manufacture 
in the way of knives. 

Whittles — Small pocket knives. 

Matted. — Interlaced j that i.«* to any, not oomhud 
out 

Over crown. — Giown to too great a si/e. 

Amber . — (Amber is a fossil resin of a light yellow 
colour.) Light yellow. ( Purse a* 1 an adjective.) 

Suppressed , — Omitted in the description. 

Soldered. — Joined together 1>\ a metallic e#ne nt. 

Jm ped i men l . — II ind ranee. 

The file. — A steel instrument wihi sharp-edged 
furrows, u>ecl for smoothing down or rasping 
metals. 

id or get. — (Literally, armour for the throat ) Neck- 

(forth. — This Svas the name of the man. 

Thrall. — A rlave. (lienee our word “ thraldom,” a 
condition of bondage, or slavery.) 

Swineherd. — A man whose business it was to tend 
swine. 

Monuments. — Stones above refeiTed to. 

, fantastic. — Fanciful. * 

Stained. — tJuloured, dyed, 
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135. Grotesque . — Ludicrous* 

• „ Longitude. — Length. 

„ Drapery. — Cloth, or a* garment having a flowing 

appCarance. 

„ With his companion — An hus a c<»mp:mion. 

Gaiters . — A cloth covering for the leg anil the upper 
part of the foot, reaching to rho shoe. 

Those attached to hatch's. — In the times referred to, 
anil for nflany years later, hawks used to he 
trained to hunt other binds, and were co/hinonly 
carried on the hand. As pet birds they used to 
Hhve be^s and other ornaments put. on them. 

„ Bandeau — (Pronounce bandy.) Land. 

„ Coronet.-^ ifhe diniimiti\e of crown.# 

,, ] hussar — A light-armed en\.ihy soldier. 

„ Half-erased. — Half-f johsh. 

„ Domestic clowns, or j< firs. — It was common in the 
old times for kings and other limn of rank to ke.‘p 
• in their employ men whose profession it was to 
amuse the company by their jests or jokes. 

„ To help away. — To help to pas* away. 

„ Tedium — Weariness. 

„ Edge-tools. — Tools that have an edge, and can cut. 

„ Equipped. — (Literally, littcdout, as a ship for sea.) 

Provided. •• 

„ Lath — A thin slip of wood. , 

tf Harlequin. — The name given tc the clown w a pan- 

tomime. 

„ Scarce. — (Adverb.) Scarcely 

„ Dejection — Sadness of mind. * 

* Construed into -r Understood to be. 

„• * Slumbered. — Existed, though not in an active state. 

„ His class. — Clowns’ or jesters’. 

v Vacant . — Showing no sigfis of intelligence. 
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IM. Any posture of repose , — Any 0110 position in which 
he could remain quietly lor any length of tunc. 

„ In the original— (Yaw “ original” as an adjective 
qualifying the noun “ language” understood.) The 
Anglo-Saxon. 

1 !17. The cvne. fyc.— J’ 'liptical for, “ may the cufse of St. 
Withold rest, Ac,” 

■ r „ Vorkcfl.— Swine. 

- ’ ,, ObetrcprrouXy. — Noisily. l 

,, Xolcs — Sounds. 

Leech mint — The nuts, produced by the hcech-tieo 
M ,, Arornst . — The berries produced by the oak. 

„ fattened . — (Intransitive verb ) Had grown 

The tiL'o-it‘(f;/r<l wolf . — Some man bent on stealing 
Lurcher . — A kind of dog used for securing game. 

,, Must i/7. — A house-dog, used as watch dog 

,, llrfwctorg — Disoliedicnt. 

,, Oi it litem. — l’igs, so called from their griinl'ng . 

, „ il Inhcc prepmoe . — Malice al ore-thought Inten- 

■ > ' tionally 

I , Incrmed l hr evd —Scattered the pigs more. 

,, A died, &C. — May a devil draw his teeth, 

! „ Thq Hanger of the fur eat. — One of the. several kinds 

• of officers appointed to take care of the royal 
forests. Jlis duty was tq go about to see that 
no injury was done to the king’s deer, to the 

1 *» greensward' and to the covert in which the deer 

were lodged. 

* ' ' ' That cuts the for eclairs, &c . — There was a forest law 

. * that every third year the claws and ball of the 

forefeet of mastiffs Bhould be cut ( off to prevent 
thorn from running after the deer. The few had 
: j reference to mastiffs only, because they were' the 

' • $ * ' ( only dogs that were allowed to be kept within a 

f forest. < This process was called lawing. 
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Unfit for their trade.— »TJnfit to go after tlic herds of 
porkers and keep them togetlnr. 

An than heest a man . — 1£ thou art a Juan. 

To paid the triad on them — To he towards them in 

* the direct mil in which the, wind is Mowing. 

TVf <ith rt'-gn ape. <0c . — When you Imve got? to wind 
ward of them. 

Slovtjha. — Marshes. * 

Mp xowTeiqt? person.— This is said in joke. (•Par-'- 
“ sovereign *’ .is ay mlpvtiie.) Warn ha jh** lends 
to bo a king and to have on rojal attire. 

Conceited finto Sormnns — Turned into Norman*. 
{This is explaimd further. on.) 

Poih\- ’I'fie pig.> become Norman *in The o-iim 1 ni 
their llesh, when it is prepared for food, getting 
a .\onn.ui name. (The same tlijng fluff is here 
said of sow and pork, is true of other animals : 
thus sheep” i*. S.xon ; hut when •the annnal 
is kilted, the flesh is eallud mutton ( Norman 
i/iuufoH, a skeep ) So “ cow ” is Saxon ; but when 
the animal is killed, its flesh is called beef (Nor- 
man boeuf n cow.) 

Doctrine. — Teaching. 

Pate.- -Dead. 

Alderman. — (Literally elder man.) The Magistrate 
of a town. (The wo»xP is lit^e applied pla\ fully 
to the ox on account of its size ; aldermen having 
the reputation of being big, •stout men.)* 

Gallant. — A man of f ishion, 

• * 

Arrives before , fyc . — Is placed on the nobleman’s 
table by whom it is to be eaten. 

Mynhee*. — (Dutch Mister.) Written Mr. 

Monsieur — (Norman-French.) Mr. 

DeFeau.— (Fr. of a <5alf.) Veal. 

Tendance. — Looking after, feeding.* 



Matter of enjoyment. — Food. 

St. Dumtan . — Ho w.is born at Glastonbury, of 
which monastery be became abbot, and he died 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 988. The legend 
about him is tb.it when, as a goldsmith, he was 
making a cha'i^e, the devil appeared to him, 
whereupon St. Hunstan seized him by the nose 
with a pair of iron tongs. 

Solely for the purpose. Sfe — That is, we are allowed 
to breathe ‘merely, because it i>j so that we are able 
to serve our Norm. m masters. 

Finest and fattest. — Animals. 

Loneliest. — Women. 

Rest and bravest.- 1 - Men. 

Foreign Piasters — Normans. 

, Whiten, d‘c. — Hie on the battle-field, and their bones 
are loft to get white in the *un. 

God’ subleasing. — May Clod’s blessing be. 

Cedric — Gurth’s master. He was a Franklin. 

Reginald Front-de-Roeuf and Philip Malvoisin — 
Were Norman chiefs, characters introduced into 
the story of Ivanhoe. 

Soho ! — Exclamation for the encouragement of the 
dog. 

Putting thy head into my mouth. — Putting thy life 
' in v my pov^or, so that a word from my mouth 
would procure thy death. 

One word to, &c . — I hive but to speak one word, Ac. 

Cast away. — Despised, u neared for. 

Waver . — Sw’iDg, i. e., be hanged. 

A terror. — Something to frighten others; a warning. 

Evil speakers — (Parse “ evil ” as a noun governed by 
the verb *■ speak.”) 1 Speakers of evil. 

' j Dign ities. — ( Dignitaries. ) r People in power. (L. dig* 
nus , worthy ) 
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188. Dog — Epithet addressed to Wamba. 

„ At disadvantage. — In ignorance that I was speaking 
to one who might betjay me. 

,, So/'-— Speaking softly. 

139. 1 tyiry laird — King Oberon,. who was king of the 

elves or fairies. * • 

„ A murrain talc thee. — May a murrain take thee. 

„ Murrain. — A fatal disease. # 

., Play the rational — Pretend to he very reasonable 
and sensible. • ' 

„ Let jis home. — Let us go home. 

,, Quarter-staff — A long staff for defence culled .a 

quarter- staff, because it tins usually held at a 
*juur;or*of its length from the emir ^ 

„ Ennueus. — The ancient Eunmnis was the faithful 

swineherd of Ulysses. Jlis father was* king of 
the island of Sync He had been carried away 
from his father's house by a Pheniciaif slave, and 
t was sold to Uh irses, king of Ithaca. 

Mis inharmonious charge. — The herd of swine. The 
swine w ere his charge, because he had the care of 
them, and they are called “ inharmonious” because 
ot the discordant grunting they kept up as they 
went along. 

[See page 132. — There is an old English ballad 
which gives an amusiilg ac^punt of ^tbe manner 
in which tic Dragon of Wantley was killed by 
More of More-hall. The dragon is represented 
as having two huge wings, a tail with a sting in it, 
long claws, and forty-four iron* teeth.* He is said 
to have devoured three children, besides all sorts « 
of animals, trees, houses, and churches. More 
of Mere- halt having determined to fight the 
dragon, armed himself with armour covered all 
over with long st^el spikes. So armed, he crept 
down into a well to which he knew the dragon 
would come to drink, and as the dragon was drink- 
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ing, More kicked him in the mouth, and- wounded 
him in the throat, which was the only part in which t 
the dragon was vulnerable. The dragon rolled over 
ami died.] 


How SCOI LAND AS« EnOLA .*D CAMK TO BB SKPABATE 
Kingdoms. 

13!V Moor. — An extensive piece of waste land covered with 
heath. 

> ■ 

Qunrrir*. — Places} where stones arc dug out for build- 
ing pur noses. * 

14>0 La rift and afar my waft. — The English Channel, the 
Irish Channel, Atlantic Ocean, and the German 
Ocean. 

The 1clng\f Srotland. &r . — On the death of Queen, 
t Elisabeth, Jam?s VI. of Scotland, being next heir 
*to the throne of England, became king of England 
under the title of James T. 

Ae became. — As was pioper for. 

The Lorn an ft — The people of /Ionic in Italy, Viio 
reared the most extensive cmpiie of the old wu>' i. 

. Far and near. — Distant countries and near countries. 

They name to Britain. — They came under the leader- 
ship of Julius Osar. 

Impenetrable country. — Country which could not be 
penetrated or entered. 

Piets. — A tribe dwelling in Scotland, so called by the 
•Homans because they were in the habit of paint- 
ing themsqjvcs. • 

At the least alarm. — At the slightest notice or sign 
of the coming. 

The Frith of -the Clyde and .the Fiprth. — Rivers' 'in 
Scotland. The Frith of the Clyde falls into # the 
. Irish Channel. Tfie Frith of Forth falls into the* 

• North Sea. 

Dike. — Wall. 
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140 Barbarian *. — (This word was first applied by the 

Greeks to all ptoplc who spoke a different language 
from theniselvt s. It then came to mean, people 
who were uncivilized and without refinement.') 
The* Piets and Scots, whom the Romans called bar- 

* bariums. 

* • 

„ The Romani. — Case absolute. 

„ They lost . — Tho Britons lost. 

„ Civil wars. — (Tho Romans wciupicd Britain for 
about 400 ^rears, and they then retired, owing to 
the need ot soldiers in Udine itself, to protect the 
Imperial power.) A mil war is a war between 
ttie people and the authority of the State. 

142. Took fo t'icir shijis . — "Went en board their ships. 

., Ifitufcil,—*! M undered. • * 

„ The A nglo-Saxon — The section of Germany from 
which the Angles or .English and Saxons came is 
Sleswick, a district in the heart of the peninsula 
that parts the Baltic from the Xoith Sea. 

„ . Fastnesses — Mountain barriers. 

„ Wales. — Province in the west of England. 

lid. Cot the better of the Fids — Subdued the Piets. 

As straight as an arrow . — Figure of simile. 

. , j Bogs. — Marches, 

„ 1ft (ft Its — Tracts of open, barren country. 

„ Though they tried it. — Tfie antecedent* of “ it ” is 

“ to become masters of Scotland.” 

• « 

m ,* The fnust land that the sun shines upon — (The sun 
shines upon all lands. The ^hras^ is, therefoise, 
equivalent to) The finest land m the world. 

,, Oatmeal. — (The word oat literallv means, that which 

may If eaten* oats are the seed of a grassy plant, 
% • and oatmeal is) Oat seeds ground. 

„ Wheafen. — (Adjective*) Made of wheat. 

144. Or has . — Or which has. 
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HEBER. 

Bera>ALD Heijek, Bishop of Calcutta, was born at Malpaa, Che- 
shire, in 1783. After a brilliant career at College, he composed 
l»i* pnxe poem, entitled ** Palestine.” In 18W>, he took a con- 
tinental tour ai d visited Russia, the Crimea, Hungary, An*, 
tria, Sic. He took Hoi} 1 Orders in 1807 Wrote for the “ Quaterlv 
Review” for some ve.irs, and worned ut a Dictionary of the Hi- 
bk 1 , which, however, wa* never finished. He hadj for a long 
time, considered that devo'ional poetry stood in need of im- 
provement, and, with a view to raising it* standard, he com- 
posed u volume of" Poem* and Translations for Weekly Church 
our vice.” In >19, lie edited Jeremy Tavlort works, and, in 
lSiJ, was made preacher of Lincoln’s l..n. 'in June 1822, hr was 
ordained bishop o[ Calcutta, after twice refusing the appoint- 
ment. In June 1824, lie bef.au the visitation of lii* diocese, 
which in his time extended over the whole of India, Ceylon, 
an>t A ustrala-du. He (ravelled through Bengal, find nftei un 
eleven months' journey, arrived at Bombay, sleeping tor the 
most ol' the time ill a lent or cabin. He wiote a journal de- 
scribing with great clearness and picturesqueness the strange 
prov «ioe., he visited, and giving detailed Ui counts i. 1 the man- 
ners and customs of the natives of India. After a visit t. 
Cevlon, liu left Calcutta oil a journey to Madras, und reached 
’Trichinopuly, where, after couhrming a nuinlier of natives, lie 
retired to take a cold bath in which lie was found dead soon 
afterwards. He died in 182(1. 

Spectacle . — (L specto to see.) Something to be seen. 
(Glasses worn on the face to aiil tiio -ught are 
called “spectacles ; ” that is tu say, it is the plu- 
ral number tluvt is used. W r e never say “ a spect- 
acle ’’ when we mean a pmr of such glasses, but 
always “ spectacles.” In the singular number a 
spectacle means something to be seen or gazed 
• at.) 

To dnice a nail — To hammer a nail in. 

Bam i . — (An Endian monarch.) One of the gods of 
Hindu mythology. 

Sita. — llama 2 ** wife. 

All the world. — E’cry body in the place. 

Bamayana festival . — The festival at which the ex- 
ploits of Kama, as detailed in the g'. eat Indian epic 
The Ramayana, are dramatized. One of the 1 main 
features of this epic is the description it contains 
of the great war between Rama and Havana, the 
. demon monarch of Ceylon, who had carried away 
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Rama's wife, Sita. Rama had to cross the channel 
that divided the ciftitinent from the iidand of 
(Yylon, and lie was aided in this enterprise by the 
monkey- -general XaW who got his thousands of 1 
monkeys to build a bridge across, which they did 
• by tearing up locks and trees, and throwing them 
into the water, The war ifiuled with tlw death of 
Havana and tile recovery of Sila. 

178, Dramatic representation — The acting out of a thing 
m the form of a drama . • 

,, Adventures. — Tie* feats that Ivlina performed, and the 

events that happened to him. 

,, I 'or •such if. is naw considered. — This parenthetical 

clause implies that there was a time when tins 
dramatic representation was not. intended as a 
Show, lmt as a religious pel fbnnandh. *• 

,, Seated in Durbar. — Seated as if holding a le\or 

„ Sepoy lines. — The cantonment* occupied by native 
tioops, 

,, # Ramj ay a in. — lte^chocd the sound. 

„ Tinsel — -Clotl "overt aid with a thin coating of gold or 

silver. 

175). Vermilion . — Bright red. (This colour received its 

name from having been taken from an insect, 
called the cochineal. It is now usually obtain- 
ed from sulphur and mercury. 

„ Alone, — Parse this as an adverb ujialifyinj? “twinkle ” 

The couplet may be paraphrased thus : Kxcept 

• thn L , only the twinkle in tfleir eyes shoVcd tliat 

they (the three children) were.liuug beings and 
not made of stone. * 

„ Poor little Sita . — The little girl representing Situ. 

Solicitude ^ — Anxjety. 

• Should receive, — More correctly, “would receive.” 

„ Puppet-show. — Puppet* is a small doll used in a*show. 
(The English puppet-shows comuTon at fairs, arc 
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very much the same thing os the katpootli of this 
country.) 

371). Exterior. — ( Parse as a noun.) Outward appearance.' 

„ Hie destination. — His being destined or appointed to 
act as Man mnan. 

>, Greenwood — Fcfrcst. 

„ Hie. — Go. 

,, Engaged. — Had something else to do. 

„ , The gigantic r It visiter — The ravir.her* or person who 

* ran away with, Situ, was Kavau.i, the demon-ruler 
ol‘ < Vvlon, who is represented as a huge giant, 
and is thus described m tlic Ramayai^j, : — This 
mighty demon had ten faces, twenty arms, copper- 
coloured eyes, a huge chest, and bright teeth hku 
the young moon. 11 is form was at a thicW cloud or 
a mountain, or the god of Death with open mouth: 

■ He had all the marks of royalty, hut his body boro 
the impress of wounds in llioted by all the divine 
arms in his warfare with the gods. It was scarred 
by the thunderbolts of Indra, by the tusk of fn- 
dra’s elephant Airavata, and by the discus ot Vish- 
nu. His strength was so great that he co d 
agitate the seas and split the tops of mountains,” 

Sate. — Past tense of sit.” The common form is 
“ sat,” 

Gamboling. — Placing. ( Do not confound gambol 
with gamble , the participle of which is gambling. 

- This latter* worif means playing a game of chance 
for money ) ^ 

180. Pageant.-~-\ show, 

Purijioati on. —The story is, that when Sita waa 
brought back to Rama, he ‘refused to take her 
buck, because he thought she must have been con- 
taminated. • She, accordingly, had pyre prepared 
to prove her purity, and entered the llames, invok- 
ing Agni. Havifig been brought back inside*,- 
unhurt by Agni, she was received by her husband. 
This is the “ purification” referred to. 
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Tiger Sh&oting. 

After three. — After three o'clock. 

Coursing ‘party . — A party going out to sec a horae- 
•racc. 

With them, &r . — Our party* diad not conic out t«* 
shoot antelopes. 

Good for little, — Of little good , i. c., not a cry nice. 
A litte before. *-A little beyond. “ * 

'The tope — drove of trees. • " 

Skirt it . — (lo round the >kirt or border of if. 

True led — J^olloueJ by the marks or signs lie bad 
loft . 

Keeping uur ns if t\’v. — Hemaining in» tljp order in 
which we would have Gone if. &c. 


,, 22 ratlins. — The junerle. 

„ Slug — A male deer. 

„ 1' abutted. — Shaped like a palm leaf. 

,, • Elk . — The largest rpecies of deer. 

„ Unmolested — Not troubled by any one. 

,, JJounds. — Leaps. 

„ Repaid mg coming out. — dave me sufficient sati^fa. 
turn for the trouble of coming ouf. 

A nimation . — Liveliness. 

„ Waring. — Moving. 

liorse, and foot. — Men on horge-back andynen ca 

. * foot. 

,, To eatch the contagion, <j‘c. — ( 15. con together und* 
v tango to touch ) Contagion is often lined to denote 
a disease transmitted by touch. In this pasture, 
intcrest#and enj erprise are bkenwd to a disease u Inch 
# • was transmitted to the writer, in consequence of his 
being in the company d£ the men who were show- 
ing great “ interest ” "and daring ^enterprise.) 

„ * Turn short round. — Turned suddenly round. 

li 
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181. To*/*— Position. 

„ In the rear of. — Behind. 

„ To miss . — To lose the sight of. 

„ Sagacious Intelligent, uise. 

,, Clme upon . — Near to. 

2 Jim . — The tiger. 

Stealing a wag.- -Moving noiselessly. 

- The second barrel . — This was a double-barrelled gun ; 
that is to say, a gun with two barrels or tubes 
rhiough which the bullet is discharged. 

. Followed — The shot. 

„ The nicer. — The* jungle by wl ich the tiger was cover- 
ed-. ' 1 ,J 

IS’J. Horse and foot . — (Parse as “ adjectives'"’ qualifying 

' “spectator.*.’) 

„ But its growl, fyr . — Parse “ hut ” as a preposition 
«?o\rrmng the nouns “growl,"’ “ belief,’’ “ asser- 
tion” and “ alarm. ’ 

„ JTatl robbed, dr . — Had presented Mr. Boui 1 jrson 
** from firing. 

,, J wat (jiute in rale . — f acted according t<* rule. 

, , Essay . — A t f enipl. 

„ ‘ The tin tee of bubbles, Sfc. — As the hubbies on the 

s water mark the direction in which the otter that is 
being Incited lias gone, so the waving of the tall 
grass in the jungle shows the direction in which 
the tiger is moving. 

,, Chace of bubble '}. — Long series of bubbles- 

Otter — A large kind of weasel that lives entirely 
m the water. 

., Hit fee of — < Jo off. e 

,, Broken carer . — Got out of the jungle that Covered 

or concealed him. 

, At bay. — Face to face with an cueiny, an. I so com- 
pelled to fight. 
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182 . Its cover. — The cover or coir culm on t of the jungle. 

• „ If they are missed. — If the shot fired, misses. 

„ Forwards. — In front. 

„ Woe be to him — (».<*., to the tiger) Woe is sure 
to befall him. * • 

Thus deal!, with — Thus shaken off. 

,, both from friends and foes. — Both from the ele 
pliant i>ii(i the tiger. 

,, Tcnemous.— Poisonous. 

,, Out-rujiit. — Entirely. 

Tins* Jain Temim.e of K.mrui. 

Jaiy. — Tl'n .lams, who are to be fomyl jjor the most 
part in Guzei at and the west coast of llindoostiin 
and especially in South lieliar, and indeed .almost 
every where m India, represent «i system of philo- 
sophy which has grown out of Duddlysm. The 
principal point in their system is the reverence to 
“ holy 111011” who have misod themselves hv Jong 
discipline t<f divine perfection. Such men are 
called “Jinan” or conquering saints. 'I ho Jams be- 
lieve that time proceeds in two eternally recurring 
cycles of immense duration. Their idols arc 
representations of Jinas. There are two classes 
of Jams • one who take up secular occupations, 
and the other, who ary ascetics and li\o in 
monasteries. 

,, Kairah — A to"'.i in Guzcrat. 

A The worst. — The worst feature of it. 

„ The Terai — The belt (long tract) of jungle extend- 
ing along the foot of the Himalayas. 

„ Circumstanced. — Situated. 

„ Natal. — Deadly. * 

*, * Tropical climates. — Couritrics situated in the tropfcs, 

1. <?., the countries lying within .thfe tropics of 
. Cancer and Capricorn. 
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Havoc. — Damage, destruction, death. 

■2/$' Hindoo stances , &c. — Servants*. 

“ TAe of death.” — fhe Terai above mentioned so 

■'* called on account of the deadly malaria that pre- 
vail in it 

Alacrity. — Readiness, quickness. 

Felt nothing like indisposition. — Did not feel at all 
ill. 

jQracJctsh. — Salt. 

Excellent quality. — Excellent -water. 

A circumstance . — (hi apposition to ** quantity oi 
Faltpetre.” 

The cantonment. — The militaiy encampment. (Pro 
nouncc “ cantoonmcnt .”) 

Artillery lines. — The cantonment occupied by the 
artillery soldiers. 

Easterns. — Masses of masonry at, the angles of a 
fortification for purposes of defence. 

* Gahle-ends — The gable is the part of a building be- 
tween the top of the side wall und the skpe of 
tlie roof. 

Gaudy — Showy, bright. 

Saldin. — Parse as a verb. 

■ Statues of sitting men. — These were some of the 
tv-enty-foip’ J intis or perfected saints revered by 
the Jains. 

Solitary. — Single. 

Apertures — * Openings. 

Five. — Chimney or pipe through which smoke es- 
capes. 

The- vaulting. — The arched roof of who underground 
room v. 

Adawlut. — The Court-house. 

Style — Of architecture. 
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185. Attic story . — A room jn tbe roof of a house. 

„ Forced . — Broken open. 

„ Associates. — Companies. 

„ % A}jpljj it to the wound . — This has reference to tho 
belief, that the body of 4jie scorpion, that inflicts 
a wound, being rubbed on the wourifl, wjII heal 
the smart. 
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Patience . — Bearing of the paii^ 
Lotion — A Vash. 


Occupying, &c . — Turning away his thoughts from tho 
j>iuu being suffered. 

Extremity of their anguish . — The intensity of the 
pain. 


Cbnftprdr . — (L centum a hundred,* aiW pcs a 
Supposed to have a hundred feet.) An insect 
veil known in tins country having a gfeat many 
feet 


Divine service . — Public worship in the church. 
Cornelians.— A kind of pebble. 

Mocha-stones . — A species of agate. They are called 
mocha-stones because when they wen* first known 
in Kurope they had been brought fi om Mocha in 
Arabia. 


,, Cut eh.— On tho north of the’ province .of Guzerat, 

and separated from it Iry the Gulf of Cutch. 

„ Caltcywar . — Also written, Katt<?war. Ii? the penin- 

sula ot Guzerat. 

„ Emboss . — To ornament with raised work. 

„ Punching . — Pressing or stamping in* w r ith a ste*el 

tool so as to perforate or leave a deep impression. 

„ Tankard . — A drinking vessel w ijth a lid. 
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IRVING. 

V ,, A8iiiyoTO!t Irving, a distinguished American author, was born 
at New York in the year 178.']. Jiis father was a Scotch merchant 
and died while lie was still young do was educated at home 
by his elder brothers. He commenced writing in 1802, and con- 
tributed a number of sketches to the “N w \ ork Morning Chro- 
nicle” undir the tit’c of “Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle 5 He 
kept such bad health, however, that he was obliged to travel. 
Ho visited France, Switzerland, Italy, Holland and England, 
and, on his return to New Yoik, commenced, together with Mr. 
Kirk Paulding, a scries of numerous and gruphic -.ketches 
under the tif'e of “Salmagundi*" ihese were continued till 
1807, when he wrote several tales and ways for the newspapers 
. and magazines. About this time he began to study law, and 
was admitted to lIic bar, but never practised as a barrister. 
In 1800, lie published the “ History ot New York.” After the 
war between England and the Hinted States, Jie went over 
to England, where he wrote Ins ‘’Sketch ltook.” It became so 
populai, that he wiote a second volume, and two other works, 
“ Br.iccbridge Hall " oi.il “Tales of a Travellei , ’ which last 
appf'ired in 1821. In 1820 lie went to Madrid, ami, on his 
return, published the “ History of the Life and Voyages of 
Columbus the “Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions 
*uf Columbus.” the “Conquest of Granada,” and “Tales of the 
Alhambra ” In 1*20, he was appointed Seeretary to the Ame- 
rican Legation in London, and about the same time, the Royal 
Society at Literature gave him one of its gold medals, and the 
University of Oxford conferred on him the degree of LL D. 
In 1882, lie returned to America, mid soon idler published a 
“Tour on the Hr .unes,” “ Astoria, to i Enterprise bev.-nd the 
Kooky Mountains,” and the “ Adventure- of Captain Bonneville.” 
In 1811, he was appointed Ministei I’lempotentiary to the Court 
of Spain, which office he held till 184G. lie retired to his estate 
on the Hudson, where lie lived till his oeath. His last works 
were, “Chronicles of Wuolferl’s Roost” and a “Life of 'Washing- 
ton.'’ lie died ut Sunny side in 

18G. Day-dreaming. — Give play to one’s fancy. 

lie indies . — Fanciful trains of thought. 

„ Then they. — 'i’he antecedent of “ they” is “ subjects.” 

„ The de t p. — (Npun.) The sea. 

,, Worldly themes. — Subjects on the earth, as distingish- 

cd from. things above or beneath it. 

„ Quarter-railing. — The railing .on the side of a ship 

between the stern and the main-mast. 

„ Fairy realms — Region inhabited by fairies. 

„ / People thorn. — (Parse “penpVo”as a verb in the 

infinitive mood governed by “delighted.”) To pe 9 - 
1 pie them in my imagination, i. e. t to fancy them 
peopled. 
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18ti. A creation of my own. — People created by my own 
fancy. 0 * 

* „ Undulating. — (L. unda a wave.) Waving. 

„ Volume t — (L. volvo to turn.) Masses. 

„ A* delicious sensation , Ac . — A double feeling made up 

/ ‘of safety and yet fear, which was very pleasant 
to have. 

,, Giddy height . — Height calculated to make one feel 

giddy. * # 

„ Monsters. — Huge fish and other sea animals. , 

Uncouth. — Awkward. 

„ 8ho9ls. — Gteat multitudes oT fishes swimming to- 
gether.* # 

„ Mono. — Th# bent sides of I he front of s]jip. 

„ Grampus. — A long voracious iish common in the 

Arctic seas. • 

„ Heaving. — Lifting up. 

„ Spectre. — Ghost. 

,, • Conjure up. — JJwmnon up (ns if by the use of some 
sacred name as an incantation ) 

,, Finny herds. — The herds of living creatures having 
fins : that is to say, the large varieties of fish. 

,, Shapeless — Without proper shape ; i. c., ugly. 

Phantasms. — Exaggerated fancies. • 

,, Swell the tales — Give interest to # the stores. 

,, Sail. — (Synecdoche.) Ship. 

• * 

•„ This fragment of a world — The ship with its popu 

lation is likened to a broken fiiece ef the w'orid/ 
because the jrcople on board are separated from the 
rest of mankind. 

„ Hastening &r.~*-On its way to some country where 
* the people of the ship will again hold intercourse 
with the ma«s of J;heir fellowmen after living 
been cut olf from them, by the se^, * 
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186. Has brought , «&<? — Has established intercourse be- 
tween peoples that wore most far apart. 

„ Has established. — Takes the produce and manufac- 
tures of one country to another, and so distributes 
good Idlings' among all nations. 

„ Has diffused, —Has brought educated 1 and civil- 
r ized people in contact with those who were igno- 
rant ami rude. 

Kindnesses. 

Scattered portions — The various nations separated 
from one another. 

An insurmountable barrier. — (A barrier, that cannot 
be surmounted or got over.) The sea. 

Drifting. — Flotfti n g aimlessly. 

Mo.lotomj. — (Or. monos above, and tonos a tone. 
Oneness of tone.) Sameness. 

Expanse. — Open sea. 

Sptir. — A mast. 

The wreck — This spar ; which, as .1 piicepfth® 
wreck, is here called “ the wreck.” 

Flaunted. — Beat about. 

Oblivion. — Complete forgetfulness. 

Like the waves. — ( Simile.) Silence and oblivion aro 
represented as doing what the waves had done, 
viz.) covered them 

Th ir end.-v How they died. 

What sighs, fyc. — How many people, who had friends 
or relations on board, have been sighing and griev- 
ing, bectiuse they could receive no tidings of tho 
ship. 

„ Offered up. — Have been offered. 

„ The deserted f reside. — (Synecdoche.) The fire-side 
in cold countries dike England, where fires are kept 
• alight in the house and the whole family habitually 
gather round the fire, stands for the home. “ The 
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deserted fire-side ” refers to the many families 
from which one or^inore members had gone on 
bosird their ship, and # to which they would now 
never jeturn. 

Pored over. — Head anxiously and long. 

Hover. — (A tiling that roves or*wamlers.) The ship. 

Darkened — (Intransitive verb ) 

How has expectation, Ac — (An example of the figure 
called climax.) The steps of the gradation .are 
expectation, then anxiety, IJhen dread, and finally 
despair. ^ 

Moment *. — \ny little thing which belonged to any 
one of those who have perished, by which he might 

he remembered. 

For love to cherish. — For those who lov^d them to 
cherish. 

• 

And teas never , $*<?. — These words are placed within 
inverted commas, because they are the; phrase by 
which it is common to speak of vessels that are bo 
• lieved to have been w recked at sea. 

Dismal. — Having a gloomy or saddening effect. 


,, Break in upon. — Disturb. 

„ Ghostly. — (Like a ghost.) Hideous, frightful. 

„ Every one had his tale. —Every one had a story to 
tell. 

,, Surges. — Swellings of water, wa^\s. • 

„ Deep called unto deep. — This is a quotation from the 

, Uible. Sec Psalm XLII ; verse 7. The ph rase is 

here quoted to denote the tumultuous roaring of 
the sea, as if. one sea was calling to another. 

„ Rent. — (Past of the verb “to rend.”) Toni. 

„ Succeeding darkness, — The darkness that followed 
• • immediatolyyftfter the lightning. 

„ Caverns. — Th A troughs between the huge wave*" 

, K Preserved her buoyancy.— Continued to. float 
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187. Yards. — The cross-beams against a mast. (The 

dipping of the yards,' which are placed transverse 
ly to the slnp, would indicate that the vessel 
“rolled” fearfully from side to side. The “ bowa 
being buried in the waves ” would indicate that 
the vessel ■* pitched” \ 10 Ie 11 tly.) 

„ An impending surg \ — A huge wave, higher than 
the ship itself and threatening to fall upon it. 

„ Dexterous . — .Quick and clever. 

„ The axeful scene , Sfc. — I could hoar all the sounds 
occasioned by the storm. 

„ The rigging. — The ropes, vkc , about the im.sts 

188. Funeral xoailing . — Lamentations over tlie dead. 

,, Staining. — Violent efforts to get lot se. 

„ Bulk-heath — The partitions in a ship, made with 

boards. 

„ Laboured . — -Moved with difficulty. 

„ Weltering . — Roll mg. 

,, In mg vary ear. — \ Being in liis cabin, there were only 
the planks, of which the ships sides were made, 
between lii'.n and the sea.) Very close to me. 

„ Maying. — Making an angry noise. 

„ This floating prison. — The ship, so culled because 
it was iloatiug upon the water aud there was no 
escape from it. 

„ Itspl-ey. — Thuse whom it wanted to destroy. 

„ Starting of a rail . — The coming off' of one of the 
nails that kept the boards of the ship together. 

„ The yawning of a seam. — The opening of one of the 
joinings between the boards. 

„ Might give him (Death personified) entrance. — By 
allowing the water to rush ii», it might sink, the 
ship and ucstroy the lives of Ul on board. 

„ These dismal refla tions.— Tko thoughts of death, 

„ Fair wind.— Favorable wind. 
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1 88. Dcclced out. — Dressed ppt. 

„ Canvas. — Sails. 

Su'elh'(l — (Being swelled) with the wind which’ 

# would give the sails a swollen appearance. 

„ ('hr wring. — Moving rapidly. * . 

Curling. — Description of the arched tops of the 
waves. 

Gallant.- 1 — { Accent on the first pliable — 70 /lan t. A 
gal taut (accent on the s eond syllable) mohns a 
man who is lull of polite* attentions to ladies) 
Ijravc. 

,, To lord tl over. — To act the lord over ; to rule. 

M It is t ime Jo qct to shore. — JfT. is time 1 went on with 

my irur.it 1 \e, and brought it to a i4osH| by describ- 
ing how 1 got back to shore 

Thrilling. — (Cause a tin chug along the nerves.) 

“7 mw’ ’ — Eiliptie.il for. *■ there is land ip sight ’ 

II 'ax at-en — Was called out hy a sailor wlio was a ( 
the top of 41 k 1 mast. 

„ Delirious. — Vriy pleasant. 

Th ro ng — Crowd. 

Volume of associations. — A great multitude oE sug- 
gestive thoughts 

,, 27 e land of promise —Ting is a Bible phrase, applied 

to Palestine, which was the 4and whitili Cod pro- 
mised to Abraham to give his descendants, the 
I&r.iolilish nation, and to which He at length eon- 
•1 acted them, aft r delivering them from Egypt and 
taking them across the desert. As eagerl} as the 
Isnelitisli people looked forward to Palestine, so ‘ 
eagerly - . an<l, with a similar joy , does tlie American 
, look forwarchto beholding Europe. 

■„ Ticming. — Abounding^ • # 

„ Of which h iq childhood hys heard. — iWIiicb he heard 

• of when h\‘ was a child. 
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188. Or on which, dfe. — Or ■^-hich be thought of Inter on, 
’ when, ns a young man, he studied books for him 
self. 

„ Pondered. — Thought. 

„ It was uf /. — The only thing that everybody felt was 
fcvci ish OKciten.'Mit. The word “ feverish ” is 
here used to sign.iy, very intense, very eager. 

„ Prowled . — (Metaphor ) Moved aLont like an animal 

in .search (JL prey. 

„ Guardian. — ( Parse as an adjective qualifying 
*• giants.’ J 

,, Headlands — Points of laud jutting out into the sea. 

„ All were objects. — (Parse “nil” as in nnposition to 
“ships ot war,” “ headlands, ’’ aiyl “Welsh mouu- 
tafns.” 

„ The Altrsey. — A river on the west of England, which 
falls into a largo estuary at Liverpool. 

, , Mouldering . — Crumbling. 

„ Taper . — (Adject no.) Piling gradually tin ooinf. 

„ Some idle lookci's on. — Some 1 m ing idle Ic> ’ era on. 
(Parse lookers-on as one word./ 

,, Consigned. — Sent to. 

„ Calculating brow. — Forehead, which looked us if he 
was calculating what protit he would get from the 
cargo brought by the ship. 

„ A /V.n-Bohavipur, irltmner. 

,, In deference to. — Out of respect for. 

„ if is temporary importance. — His importance for ihQ 

time boin^, he being the man most concerned in 
what the ship had brought. 

189. Between the shore and the ship. — Between the people 
on the shore and those on the ship v (Metonymy.) 

„ Her eye hurried ot’rr.— She glaired rapidly over, i 

„ > JS eared. — (From the verb “ to n *ar.”) Came near. 

„ Messmates.*—' Thosef who had tin same mess with 

himself, his fellow- suilor.-?. 
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18'J. Had taken to. — Had b cu obliged to go and to re- 
main in. 0 ^ 

„ Hammock. — A hanging, bed suspended bv hooks, in. 

which sailors usually sloop on board of ship. 

Breathed. — Feebly expressed. 

, „ Helptd on deck.— Helped on to the deck, ue., helped 
to come on deck. 

.. Shrouds. — The large ropes reaching from the top of 

the mast t<i the side of the shi|). % % 

„ The eye of affection — The person who lovrtl him 
most. (Synecdoche.) 

,, Her eye, Sfo. — Her ojo suddenly turned to his face. 

,, A whole, volume. — A whole book fill. 

Tlfe meeting, Ac. — The subjects in 'this sentence 
have no verb supplied, because this would weaken 
the graphic effect of the description. • 

„ Cheering. — Welcome. 

„ The land of my Jorefathr * — Irving was an Amcn- 
• can, a descendant of those who had originally 
emigrated fo America ; but he lmnsclf had never 
seen England before. 

NAPIER. 

Sin VV i i.r.i \m Name* was born in the year 1 79.1. TI#wns present 
at the sie^o of Copenhagen in 1807', and seived m the subse- 
quent campaigns in the Spaimlf Peninsula. 

He afterwards became Lieu tenant- Governor uf Guernsey. He i* 
known aa the author uf the “ Jlisdory of the Peninsular War." 
He died in 1800. • *' 

The Battle op Corunna and death op "Sir John * 
Moore. 

„ Sir JohnfMoore. — Born in 17(>1, died in 1809. A 

» distinguished English general, who, in 1808, was 
sent with /in English force to Portugal, with a 
view to /co-operato with the Spanish troops 
against thf French in the Peninsular War. Fiud- 


12 
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ing that the Spanish troops had been routed, and, 
discovering that thV French intended to surround 
him, lie commenced a rapid march to Corunna. 
Here he met thef enemy, »nd inflicted on them 
a decisive repulse ; but he gained 'this victory at 
the sacrifice cif his own life. # 

189. Cduntenance unchangul. — (Case absolute.) His 
countenance being unchanged. 

„ Fixed . — Beyi£ fixed. t 

In his front. — In front of him I* 

„ No sigh betraying — Hti giving forth not even a 
sigh, to show th it he was suffering paj,n. 

„ Gaining ground. — Advancing successfully. 

,, The rear. — The hack of the army., 

0 » • ^ 

„ Was seen. — Has for its subject “ the dreadful nature 

, of his hurt.” 


Hurt. — Wound. 

Bated of . — Deprived of all flesh. 

Becoil . — Bounding back, after being cut. , 

The dragging of the shot . — From the cannor shot 
drawing along with it what came iu its way. 

I had rather tt, Afc . — I prefer that the sword should, 

&o. 

The reserve . — The force that had been kept in re- 
serve. c » 

La *Houssayr . — A French commauder. 

ftragoons . — (.The name originally given to knights 
who fought under the standard of a dragon. 
Drggoons* arc of French origin.) A class of 
soldiers who fight on horoc-back or on foot as 
occasion may require. 


Dismownted . — Come down frop theii horses. 

Turning . — The Engbsh reserve turning the enunjy. 
* * (the French). ’ 

Eminences — Hill. • 
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Battery . — Guns. 

Companies. — A company is a division of a regiment, 
generally consisting of about a hundred men. 

fhe fourteenth — The fourteenth regiment. 

Carried. — Succeeded in taking. 

Dispute. — Contest, fight. 

Their line. — Their army. 

The original jwsit ion of the morning —The position 
which the English first occupied in the morning. 

Into action. — Into th»* battle. 

Sifna l. — Com plete. 

Ammunition. — Powder and %liot. 

S&ult — Marshal Soult was horn in* 1W5, and died 
in 1851, Ho was the greatest French comman- 
der, nevt to Napoleon, and distinguish^! himself 
in the Spanish campaign, where, however, lie was 
no match for the Da ice of Wellington* 

Was in full tide. — Was flowing strongly. 

I o tempt fofiune. (Fortune is represented as a god 
dess, who, if too many favors are asked of her, 
will bring disaster.) To presume too much on 
one’s good fortune. 

Their ground , — Their position. 

lumbar king. — Going on board of ship. 

Upon whom, rf'r. — Sir John Hopfe was tffe next senior 
officer, and so took tho command of the British 
force, when Sir John Moore was disabled? 

To ship — (Veib.) To put on bOard of ship. • 

The piquets.— Guards placed in front of an army, to 
give notice of the enemy. 

To cover the retreat . — To deceive the enemy, so as 
to prevent their knowing that the English force 
was retreating. * . • 

Under the Protection , <J*c\ — Hill’s* brigado kept tho 
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enemy in check and prevented them from falling 
on the piquets whilst' they were retiring. 


Ramparts . — Earthen mounds intended to defend a 
place against a cannon-shot. 

Heights. — Hill. 

Opened a battery . — Opened fire. 

The shipping . — The ships. 

Transports. — 'I'Jic ships engaged to convey the* 
troops. 

Masters . — Men in command of tbc ships. 


„ Cut their cables. — (The ships were at anchor ; but* 
on wanting to get out of the reach of the 
French fire, and not willing to wait till the 
anchors could be drawn up, th i cables connecting 
the ships with their anchors were cut, and the 
Vessels were so set tree.) 

191. The stranded vessels — The vessels that had got on 
shoVe in the confusion. 

,, Citadel. — A fortress near the eit y designed for its 

defence. 

„ Ma inta ined. — H eld . 

Rear guard. — The section of the army in the rca*' 
of the main body. 

„ ThaiSfh. — The 1 8th of January 180!', two dajs 

after the battle of Corunua. 

„ The fleet. — The ships containing the troops. 

m Of' the French!— The loss of the French. 

From a(l - — Fiona all those causes. 

,, An English line. — English soldiers standing in u 
line and firing. 

Prevented , dec. — Prevented a^iy guns from being 
** moved about, either by tint English or liv ’the 
French. 


Columns . — Bodies of troops. 


t >> 



Grape. — A cluster small shots put into a canvas 
bag and fired ofMhit of a gun. 

Malignity — Malicious misrepresentation. 

Could offer to. — Could offer as incense to ; could 

* ft employ to please those .political leaders or states- 
men, who condemned th£ conduct of dho Govern- 
went in the Peninsular War, and, therefore, pre- 
sented. in an unfavorable light, c\ try thing that 
look place in it, and among other events, this 
battle of Corunna. * 

Faction . — Political party. 

The general who had conducted it. — Sir John Moore. 

Of his countenance . — Expressed on his countenance. 

j Jjiscovcrod his satisfaction. — Showed Jys pleasure. 

Staff — Officers in personal attendance on the com- 
mander. • 

Extinct. — (From the verb u to extinguish,”) Ceased. 

Posthumous calumniator. — (L. post after and humus 
the ground ) Men who would misrepresent his 
conduct iff ter lie had been put under ground, that 
is. after he was dead. 

Interred. — (l< in into and terra the earth.) Put 
into the earth ; buried. 

Disinterested. — Unselfish - - 

The primitive aye . — The first nges ; the early hisfc^y 1 
of a nation, when the miti#n still lias rude and 
unrefined habits. 

Search my. — Keen . 

Lojty. — Here opposed to everything mean. • 

Habitual. — (Adjective qualifying “lofty sentiments."') 

Subtle. — Refined . 

Ascendency. — Superiority. 

Decisive. — Ha’-ing no signs of hesitation or uncer- 
tain tv. • 

• • * 

The r/y/if.-u(Noun.) .What he _ considered tD be 
right. 
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192. Bordering upon . — That was almost. 

„ Talent — Natural abilityT'n 

„ And with characteristic propriety. — Ami they acting 
as was to be expected from their character. 

„ Profession. — The military profession. 

„ The fortune. — The opportunity 

„ The stream of time.— ^Metaphor.) 

„ The inspirin'] diopes. — The hopes which had animated 

him. 

„ finite rer. — Sterner. 

„ Of suffering. — Of having to hear suffering., 

,, That gft. — The glory of suffering. 

„ Presumptuous ignorance . — Ignorant men who pre- 
Kun/od to sit in judgment on his character and 
conduct. 

,, foolish projects , d'e — This has reference to the ad- 
vice by which the English ambassador tried to 
control Sir John Moore m military matters, which 
he had no business to do. * 

„ Fortitude — Courage in hearing adverse intluei < s. 

„ Fortune frowned , Sfc. — Although circumstances went 

against him, he was not on that account mov< d 
from his purjfose. 

( The nortul hloic. — The f.ital wound. 

r ,7 Lin erring hours.— r Hie hours are represented as 
lingering dr moving slowly, because, to a person 
suffering ueu f c pain, time seems to pass very slow- 

ty- 

Dissolution. — -"Death. 

„ Gallant. — (Accent on the first syllable.) Bravo. 

,, Dignity. — Marked with dignity. 

„ Conscious . — Adjective qualifying “lie.” 

„ . fcvellcr. — One who 'puts everybody on the samfe 

'' level- This, death j>s said to be because it reduces 
king and’ peasant alike to the same abject condi- 



• tion. When the writer, however, says that, iifcthc 
case of Sir John ^56ore, death wan not a IcvelTer, 
lie means that in his ease, death brought to him 
a glory which he Infd not had before, and so, in- 
% stead* of reducing him to the level of others, it 
C raiscd him above others. 

The Close op the Battle or Auiueka. 

Gallant line. — Brave an ay of so^tiers 

Broken multitude — The mass of soldiers whose 
order or formation had been broken. 

Startled. — Surprised and frightened. 

As to.' — As*if to. 

An assure^ victory . — A victory which they were sure 
of gaming. * *• 

V uni-tiny forth . — (hung forth in large quantities. 

A storm of fire . — The firing was ro tremendous, that 
it was like a stoim. in which not raiujmt lire was 
pouring down on all sides. 

Enlarge , tbc.-m Stretch out their front rank*. 

Whittled . — As each hag of grape shot was discharged, 
the scattered shot made a whistling sound ‘is they 
sped through the air. 4 

The fusilier battalions. — (A fusilier was originally a 
soldier armed with a fusil Now, the ^mly thing 
that distinguishes him •from any other infantry 
soldier is the peculiarity of thS cap he wears.) A 
battalion (from the French hat tulle battle) js a body 
of infantry arrayed for battle. It has coinc to he 
applied to a body of 500 mofi or f«>, forming ^ 
division of a- regiment.) The battalions composed 
of fusiliers. 

The iron4cmpest — The storm of iron shot discharged 
* from the gui s. 

Like sinking diips . — Simile, 

Sternly , — Determinedly. * 
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Recovering — Getting back into order and steadiness. 

„ Chscd on. — Came into close quarters or personal 
contest with. t 

„ Was seen. — The subject of the predicate “ was seen” 
is the clause, “ with wliat a strength,” &c. 

„ Animate . — Encourage. 

„ Veterans — The old soldiers. 

>, Break , <fcc.— Those old soldiers, coming out |om 
. among the close ranks of tli’eir fellow soldiers, mot 
• the English . troops and engaged them in fight, in 
Ihc hope that their fellow soldiers behind would 
meanwhile have time to steady themselves and 
prepare for this close contest. 

„ Open ant. — Stand further apart, jiot so l closely to- 
gether. (They could not. light properly as long a? 
they stood so closely together, and yet the British 
troops bore down upon them with such vehemence 
that they bad not time to “open out.” (Parse 
“*opcn out” as ail intransitive verb.) 

,, A fair field — There was uo unfair advantage, that 
either party had. 

Bear up . — Try and withstand the pressure of the 
English troops. 

„ Indiscriminately — W ithout distinction. 

„ . Havering. — Moving about. 

,, On the fiank. — 0:» the side. 

„ To charge. — To attack. 

„ 2 hat astonishing infantry. — The "British troops, whose 

courage astonished their enemies. 

„ Burst — Display 

„ Undisciplined valour. — Untrained courage. 

„ Enthusiasm. — Momentary exciterae.it under some 

strong feeling. * 

„ » , Stability . — Firmness. - ^ 

„ Order , — The order iii which they advanced. 
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JO”. Flushing^ — Dartin'* forth light. (A strong meta- 
phor, expressive of ya&sionatc excitement.) 

„ The dark column a. — Tin* French columns appeared 
(lark, .because they were so closely massed to- 
gether. 

,, Thrtr measured tread , — The uitifonu atop with which 

• the British soldier moved forwards. 

„ Swept a waff the head of every formation. — When 
over the French troops made :j»y attempt (begin- 
ning “he id*) to form themselves into prdper 
order to receive the .enemy, they wore shot down. 

,, Dissonant. — Harsh. 

„ Broke from.'— Kscuped from, were given utterance 
to by the French troops. * 

., TuvTiiltuous crowd. — The French troops ‘ftere a con- 
futed crowd of moil . tlieie was no order among 
them " 

„ As slowly , cfr. — (“As* does not i* mil ifv “ slow h,’* 
but “ was pushed.” “ As ” means “ in proportion 
. ns”) The croud of French troops began to give 
forth wild (Te* pairing cries sis “ it ’* (the crowd) 
was being pushed further and further back by the 
advancing British. 

,, Carnage — (L, earo-carnt\ flesh ) Slaughter. 

„ The attceh —Made by the Br.tish. 

Deserve. — The troops hold in, reserve, and w'hich usu- 
ally remained m the rear. • • 

„ Irre median] e. — Thai which cannot bo remedied. 

f, The mighty man — The great crowd of troops. 

a loosenei cliff — (Simile.) Like a mass of* 
iv iv loosened 'from the hill-side and roady to fall. 

, The sleep. — (Noun.) The steep or perpendicular 
# side of ^he hill. 

* Flowed after. — Followed "the men by itself also 
falling down the steep. t - * 

it Streams. — (Ct-se absolute ) 



The remnant. — (In apposition to “ eighteen hundred 
unwounded men.”) What was left. 

Unconquerable. — Ma^y British soldiers had died in 
battle, but they had not been conquered. 

The fatal hill .— r The hill which had been the death 
place of so many. 


The Bmtihii Jnfastuy. 

1 1 * 

Robust. — Strong and healthy. ’ 

Can be doubted — Has for its subject the noun -sen- 
tence “ that the British infantry soldier,” Ac 

In 1815. — This was the year of the battle of Water- 
loo. The reference* however, is to the I’oninsulai 
"Wary in which the British was only om" of several 
armies in the field. 

1 Frame. — Body. 

The united armies of Europe. — The armies of Great 
Britain, Prussia, Russia and Austria. 

Wet. — Exposure to wet. 

His port. — The way lie carries himself. (~ porta to 
carry.) 

Rearing. — Carriage. 

Vivacity. — Li vcliness. 

Censure. — Blame. 

Full of resources . — Always having some means of 
meeting difficulties 

Careful ofliis officers. — Quick to defend his officers. 

Jf« -^Threatening . 

Phlegmatic. — Dull, sluggish. 

Uninspired by moral feeling . — Not influenced by 
any feeling of enthusiasm, or ambition, or 
honor, <fec. 

Fright fields . — Victotious battles. 

Every helmet. — (Synecdoche,) Every soldier. 
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1U1. Caught some beams of glory. — Had bis share of glory 
given him. (“ Br»gnt tields where, &c.,” is a meta- 
phor. Glory is likened to the sun shining on the 
battle Held, and, consequently, flashing light on 
. every steel helmet in the held, that is, every 
, soldier ) 

„ Conquered. — (Parse as a verb in the past tense, 

having for its subject “British soldier.”) 

., Cold shade. — Indifferent treatment ; unconcern or 
want of interest in the common soldiers shown by 
the aristocracy. . • 

„ Aristocracy — (Gr. 'aristos best, and kraleo to 
govern. The word was originally applied to the 
form of government in which the best men in a 
State, that is to nay, the principal meij, were 
vested \trli the supreme power. 11? ha* since coin© 
to be applied to the nobility in a country.) The 
officers under whom the British sold icrs«f ought, 
were moil belonging to the English nobility, who 
had no sympathy with the common classes of the 
people to whom the British soldiers belonged ; and 
they, therefore, saw their courage and endurance 
without feeling any lively sympathy for them. 

i, No honors. — 'Hie rewards were given to the officers, 
not to the common soldiers. This was unlike the 
French army, where every private Soldier has a 
chance of rising to any height in his profession, 
if he shows himself worthy. 

„ Did his heart sink. — Did he lose fourage f* 

„ Fortitude — Bravery of endurance. , 

Unmoved. — Participial adjective qualifying “ he.” 

,, Prove. — Did he not prove. 

,, Physical. — Bodily qualification necessary for a sol- 
dier. 

„ The fount of honor. — The feeling that honor was to be 

. • maintained at all hazards. % 

„ A hundred battles . — Synecdoche. A jjefinite for an 
indefinite number. ' * 
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1!M. Impartial -Just, fair. 

,, IVrtttrs.- Authors. 

First place . — Chief phice. 


DICKENS. 

CnAuu*' Dti'KESS, one of th most successful of modern novel - 
iht«, was Li'iin at Land port, Portsmouth, in 1912. lie was 
intended at first for the Law, but beeamo a Newspaper 
Reporter IV wrote “ Sketches by Bo z,” “ Pickwick Papers,” 
, *• Nicholas Nifkloby,” “Oliver Tvist,” “The Old Curiosity 

Shop,’ and “Uaruaby I Judge ” 

In 1M41 he paid a* visit to Aancrica, and in 184 5 was appointed 
Editor of tin* “Oailv News,’ in which appeared his ■* Pictures 
of Italy ” Soon alter, he irm e up the papers, and returned to 
the wilting fiction, llo wrote “ Oomliey and 'Son," “David 
Copperficld,” “Bleak House, - ’ scveml “Christmas Tales, - ’ the 
“ ( hilds Ilistorv of England,” “ Little Dorrtt,” and edited the 
“Memivre of Grimaldi." Till lH.it), lie" edited the magazine 
entitled “ Household Works, - ’ hut gave it up then, to establish 
another, called “ All the Year Round.” 11c died suddenly on 
the Oth Juue 1870. 

214. Joan of Arc— Was bom at Domrcmy in Lorraiufe, 
France, in 1410 Shu is commonly known as the 
Maid of Orleans. She declared that St. Michael, 
the tutelary angel of France,* had appeared to her 
and commanded her to raise the s-ige of Orleans 
then closely pressed by the English. This she 
succeeded in doing at the head of a relieving 
force. She was afterwards taken prisoner at 
. ^ompieigne by the English, who condemned her 
as a sorceress. She was burnt at llouen in 1431. 

,, Lorraine. — A province in France. 

„ ul eountrynwr . — A peasant.. 

„ Jacques L'j&rc. — Pronounce Zhak Dark. * 

„ A solitary girl. — W ithoui children, or companions. 

„ fiefore it. — In front of it. 

„ Shadowy figures. — The figures of human beings, but 

not substantial. 

9 Qhostljf. — Weird ; supers! itious. 

„ Angels,— *(Gr. angeXos a messenger.) Spiritual iutcl- 
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ligenfc brings firtployed to communicate fhal's will 

• to men. # 

21 L Unearthly — Not belonging to this earth. 

., SU Michael. — The tutelary angel of France. 

„ Si. Catherine and St. Margaret. — Canonizc«l smuts 
of tlie Church of Rome. 

The voices eery often. — Flliplioal lor, u the \ oi^c^ 
had returned very of ion.’’ « • 

,, The Dauphin. — The eldest son of the king of France 
was , i l\\.y\s» called too duupfun. The phrase lu* 
been discontinued since the dethronement of the. 
elder branch of the Uourhon family.) Charles, 
afterwards Charles VI I of J 4 'rancc. 

Wlh're t/tA/ ii'oulif he, Sfc — The likeltho*d coupled 
in the fact, that these saints would probal h he 
.*cprc«cnted in pictures in the chapel w 1 1,1 1 * crown* 
on their heads. 

„ Moping — Keeping to herself ; not social. • 

215 • Wishful for notori* fy — "Wanted to be spoken about 
as having distinguished herself. 

„ 7 York. — (Noun, go\erned by the verb ‘‘‘have.’ ) 

,, To help the Dovphm. — Joan of Arc considered th.it 
she bad boon commanded by Cod tora«so the scige 
of Orleans, and to help in bringing abour the 
• coronation of Charles ; both which events actually 

took pl.ice. * g 

., The Dauphin's enemies — The English. 

Disorder. — Diseased state of mind. 

Touched Joan's heart. — Made lie"* foci pity for her* 
countrymen. ' 

,, Rhrims. — A town iu Franco. The French kings 

were eifnvncd hero from 1179 to 18 JO. 

• 

.j * Dvlce. of Burgundy . — Burgundy was erected into a 
duchy in the reign* of Charles EL but ul- 
timately incorporated frith Frunftr Ihc Duke, 

. at the time of Joan of Arc, \vas John the Fear- 

13 • 
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less, who formed a secret treaty with ITcnfy V of' 
England. He was assassinated by the Orleanists, 

Marauders , — Parties of soldiers who went about in 
search of plunder. 

A-laughing. — The prefix “a” is probably a contrac- 
tion of “on/’ 

7 Veil sprinkled With holy water.— -In allusion to the 
belief umop^ Homan Catholics, that the sprinkling 
of a person with holy wate. lias the effect of 

" driving the deyil from him. 

Squires. — Gentlemen uttendun ts. 

As well he might . — Stare. 

The lest place , too — This was also the best place 
her cotild go to. ‘ n 

On and on, — Adverbial phrase expressive of sus- 
tained action. 

11 is court . — The people by whom he was attended. 

He pretended so. — He pretended that Hie hud told 
lorn. i 

Cathedral of St. Catherine.—* The i ame of the Cathe- 
dral. 

Tierbois , — A town in France. 

Old^crosses. — Marks of a cross. 

Old , old. — (Tho repetition of the adjective makes 
the moaning intensive.) Very old 

Svre enough.—; An interjectional phrase. 

Which they held — “ Which ” has for its antecedent 
the question “ whether,” &c. 

j Prodigiously . — Excessively. 

Qi'uff. — Having^ harsh voice. 

Tut new heart. -—Put fresh courage, 
v Dispirited . — Disheartened. 

Maria. — The Latin form of “ Mary,” the mother of 
Christ. 
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Staid. — Grand appearauee. 

. „ Escorting . — Accompa>ying. 

,, Provisions, — Food. • 

„ Tulcnguercd. — Beseiged. 

„ The maid of the prophecy.— /The maid spoken of 

• in the old prophecy. 

„ Within the trails — Of the town. 

„ Thrown otw.— Thrown over the. walls. 

„ Lord Suffolk. — The commander-in-chief of tha Eng- 
lish airny before Ormans. 

, t Whidh did not mend the matter , &c. — (The antecedent 
of the relutivc “ which ” is the circumstance that 
“the English general very positively declined,” 
iffe.) Tile fact, that the English general did not 
believe in Joan of Arc’s having received any 
heavenly communications, did not quiet down the 
minds of the soldiers. 

„ Totrrrx. — These were built for the defence of the 

, bridge. 

,, A scaling ladder. — A ladder used for mounting the 
wall of a fortified place. 

„ Chain of forts. — Line or series of forts. 

„ The first part of her tnis’uon. — The relief of Orleans. 

The second part was the agisting at the aoronation 

• of Charles .it Hheims. . 

> 18 . Believed in her . — Believed that sht> was inspired. 

j, • Gave them any trouble, — Offered "them any resistance. 

,, Imposter. — Deceiver. 

„ Friar. — A religious order in the Roman Catholic 

( ’hurtli. 

,, The old doubt — The doubt that people used at first 
, * to have, as to whether she nvus inspired or was a 
witch. , 

„ Ally, - Helper, 
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218. Ten thousand sometimes believing, sometimes unbe- 
lieving, men. — ‘Teh ( thousand qualifies “ men.” 
“ Sometimes ” is an adverb of time qualifying 
“ believing,” and the two words might have been 
written with a hyphen between, thus “ sometimes- 
believing, ” and parsed as one word, thafj is to say, 
-as a participial adjective qualifying “ men.” The 
same remark applies to “ sometimes unbelieving.”) 
“ Ten thousand, sometimes-believing, sometimes- 
unbelievi/ig, men.” 

„ Sturdily. — Obstinately. 

„ Incredulous. — Unbelieving. 

,, Escort. — The person who had accompanied her at 

first to Baudri court. (This word is here used 
as a poun. It is also used as a verb. When it is a 
noun, the word is pronounced escort ; when a verb, 
it is pronouced escort 

„ Village. — Parse as an adjective qualifying “ wheel 

•vright.” 

Wheel-wright and cart-maker. — Nouns in apposition 
to escort.* 

„ Settled upon her — Arranged that she should receive. 

,, The income of a Count. — Such an income as wi uld bo 

given to a Count. 

„ Count. — A title of foreign nobility, equivalent to an 

earl in England. 

„ Happy had’it been. — It would have been happy. 

„ "Resumed. — Again put on.' 

„ Rustic. — Belonging to the country. The ordinary 

dreBs of a peasant. 

„ It was not to be. — This was not to happen 

,, A world. — A great deal. 

21°. The Duke of Bedford . — To this man Henry V of 
England had committed the conduct of the war 
in France. 
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219. Holding the Duke of Burgundy to his faith. — Mak- 
ing the Duke of Burgundy keep his promise. 
(The treaty the fluke had made with England, 
compelled him to hdlp England m this war with 
Francb.) 

,, Very like , Ac. — Just like the opinions of ordinary 
• men m tunes of difficulty. 

„ Lost credit — She began to be less and less believed 

lu ‘ • 

An opposition • maul — (Parse “‘opposition'’ as* an 

adjective.) A maid who .hud set herself* up in 
opposition to Joiiu of An*. 

„ In a Retreat . — When the French were retreating be- 

fore the enemy, they went, off and left her behind. 

An finite r. *-A soldier who used a bow; and arrows. 

,, O the uproar, $c. — Oh, what an uproar was made. 

,, She. >f as demanded to hr iritd — The people demand- 
ed that she should ho tried. 

„ Force/ y. — Witchcraft. 

„ • Heresy — Holding religions opinions different from 
those taught by the Church. 

i, Any thing else you like. — Whatever else might be 
suggested. 

,, Inquisitor-lrcnemh — An Inquisitor is a person who 

presides at a Court to be found in some Homan 
, Catholic countries, called an Inquisition, held for 

the trial and punishmeift of people ciwged with 
heresy. 

„ * Plain Joan of Arc , — Being plait* Joan of Arc. 

„ Never have done. — Never got don%. 

„ Out. — Adverb qualifying “ had.” 

„ Doctors. — Learned men. 

Bestowed Hheir utmost tediousness on her. — Wearied 
. • * her out with their slowness. 

Entrapped . — (Caught, &s in a trap.) M^de to ciJntra- 
diut herself 
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211). Rouen. — A town in the north of France. 

Scaffold . — A platform fo ■ the execution of a crimina 1 . 

,, Stake — A piece of timber fastened in the ground to 
which a person condemned to be burnt was sc 
cured. 

Fagots. — Pieces of wood to be used as fuel. 

,, At tlmt pax*. — When matters had coma to this ex- 
tremity. 

„ ' Vermin. — A phrase used to express utter contempt. 

220. To hold to life . — To cling to life : to want to live. 

,. With a eras*. — With a cross mark. 

„ Recanting the past — Denying the truth of the state- 

ments she hail formerly made. . 

J ,J " « 

Protesting. — Earnestly asserting. 

,, The bread of sorrow and the water of affliction . — 
(This is a quotation from the Bible. Seo Isaiah 
XXX ; verse 20.) The poorest prison-diet. 

,, lint on the bread, d'c . — But in consequence of the 
bread, &c. ( I'he idea is, that o\\ ing to the body be- 
ing under-fed, the girl’s min l became disordered, 
and she again began to fanoy that she heard super- 
natural voices and saw visions ; the imagination 
having again become diseased.) 

„ A f)r ava£ed . — T nereased. 

„ JRchpsc. — Falling back. 

,, For such spectacles — To be worn by people con- 
demned to ‘be burnt. 

„ Looking oh — Participle qualifying “priests and 
bishops.” 

„ Grace — Good fooling. 

„ Infamous. — Disgraceful. 

., , They mill rise, <J*e.-v-Tlie allusion is to the Christian 
' belief, that there will a resurrection of the dead on 
the laSt day of the world’s history. 
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220. Against her murderers. — To accuse her murderers. 

, ,, liaised a finger. — Mydc the least effort. 

„ It is no defen < e of them — It is no argument in 
defence of them. 

,, Th y may have iron her victories. — The victories, 
which she is supposed ter lu\e won, .were really 
gained by their own skill and brave? y. 

, The more, <Cr. — Tlicir belief in her inspir.it ion had' 
had the effect of strongtliMfing her own f belief 
in the reality of her own inspiration. . 

,, Monsters of ingratitude and treachery.— Exceedingly 
ungrateful and treacherous. 

,, Norman streets. — lloueu was in the portion of 
^France formerly known as Normandy. 

„ Monkish tires. — Fire got up at the instigation of 
monks for the purpose of hunting people ^supposed 
to be guilty of sorcery or heresy. 

., Have long grown cold —Burning people to death has 
long been discontinued. 

„ * In the scene +f her last agony. — On the spot where 
she was burnt. 

„ The uorhVs metropolis. — (The chief city of the 
w r orld.) London. 

221. Which commemorate, &c — Which have been era ted 
iu memory of persons who showed *less con- 
stancy, &c. • ^ # 

,, And much greater imposters — And which com- 
memorate people who weie much greater de- 
ceivers. 


SMILES 

S \ m r el Smit.es, u w rifer of the present day, was born in . Scot- 
land, in like jenr 18J0, and began lift* ns a’ Surgeon in the great 
manufacturing town of Leeds, in Yorkshire. In 18.32, he wan 
appointed Secretary to the S*>ntli Eastern Hallway, lie is well 
and deservedly known to the, English pulilic as the nutlict of t e 
“Life of (Jeurge “Stephenson,’’ “Self CuP^fe,'’ “Self Help,’* 
“ Character,” uml “ Thrift.’’ 



Individual. — Parse as an adjective qualifying “ sclf- 
. help.” 

Well-tried. — Proved to be true by long experience. 

A small compass. — A few words. 

In the individual. — In individuals. 

Exhibited. — Being l 'ihibited. 

From without — From outside one’s self, i, e., from 
other people. 

From within. — From one's own self. 

In v iff orates. — St. ren gthens. 

Classes. — Bodies of men. 

Over-guidance and oiur-government — Too much gui- 
dance and too much government (Vum others. 

The best institutions. — The reference is to laws 
which nations have framed for themselves, and 
which have been intended to secure the improve- 
ment and the well-being of the people. 

An agent in. — One of the means of promoting. - 1 

To constitute. — To form ; to be. 

The millionth part of a Legislature . — Among the 
English, the people as a whole form the legislative 
body. It is the people who, through their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, make the laws for the 
country. Ei ery individual, therefore, is a member 
of ^the legislature, and, considering the large popu- 
lation of each country or borough sending a re- 
presentative to Parliament, ho may be regarded as 
“ the millionth part of the Legislature.” 

% voting , Sfc. — An individual in England becomes 
a part of the Legislature in this way, that he votes 
for the man or men appointed to represent him m 
the Parliament that makes the laws. 

In three or five years . — The interval after which Our 

' Parliament is dissolved and a n« j w one is assem- 
bled. ^ 



Page. 
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This duty. — Voting. 

„ Negative. — That is to say, Government does not give 

rights to the people. It secs that people are not 
deprived of their rights. It does not force people 
to do what will be to their advantage. But it res- 
trains them from doing ‘wrong. It does not say, 
“ Thou shalt ! ” but it says, “ Thou shalt. not ! ” 

,, Restrictive. — Imposing restraints, which is also a 

negative qu ility. „ • 

„ Provident. — (L. pro before and video to see ) Fore- 

seeing ; careful for the future. 

,, Suqfr reforms , — From idleness to industry, &c. 

222. By means of individual action. — I3y each person help- 
ing himself. * 

„ The reflex . — (L. re back vxAfiecto t(f bend.) Tho 
reflection ; the representation ; the expression. 

„ Ahead of the people. — In advance of the ideas of 
the people. • 

Ignobly. — Adverb qualifying “ will be ruled.’’ 

,, The nation.- 3 - The condition of tho nation. 

„ Civilization , &c. — The civilization of a nation as a 

whole depends upon the improvement of each 
person forming the nation. 

,, The sum. — The aggregate. • 

„ As natural decay. — In the same way # as national 
decay. 

y, Decry. — Condemn, 

„ Social evils. — Evils that prcvail*in society. # 

,, Perverted life. — Life turned away from the right. 

„ Cut them down. — Metaphor, taken from the cutting 
do wilt of an overgrown tree. 

,• * Extirpate. — (L. ex out jof and strips a root.) Root 
out. 

„ luxuriance. — Abundant growth. 
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The conditions of . — The influences that surround and 
■ effect. 

„ Radically. — (L. radius root.) Thoroughly, from 

the very root. 

,, patriotism. — (L pntria one’s own country.) Lov- 

ing of one’s o’vi, couutry. 

„ Philanthropy. — ((> i. phi/eo to love and anlhropos a 

man.) Benevolent love towards all men. 

„ Modifying. — -Changing with a ytw to better adap- 

tation. 

,, Stimulating. — Urging. 

,, Individual action. — The action of each po ‘son. (‘In- 

dividual ” comes from the Latin in negative and 
dirido to divine, and means that which cannot he 
dlv'ded, i. r. t one, single. It isf sometimes used 
as an adjective, as here, and sometimes as a noun, 
"when it means a single person.) 

„ How a man is governed from without. — What the laws 
ar£ of the country where he lives which he is 
required to obey. 

., Despot. — An irresponsible rule/, who euf<- oes obe- 

dience to his own will. 

„ Thrall — Slave. 

„ Moral ignorance .— Ignorance of what is good and 
what evil, of what is harmful to one’s character 
skid well-being and what is beneficial. 

„ Unsolved at lieort. — (In contradistinction to being 
enslaved by the will of a despotic ruler without.) 
o Enslaved by. their individual evil passions. 

„ j Fatal. — Ituiiy>us. 

' „ In government — That is to sny, in influences from 

without. 

,, Shifting. — Moving, 

Phantasmagoria. — (Gr. phantasma an appearance, 
and agoraomai to guther or bring together.) L rhe 
representations ot a magic lantern where one 
scene cbnigs to a iew after another. 
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222. Which is also. — “Which” refers to “individual 

• character.' 1 • 

223. John Sluart Mi ft. — An efhincnt writer on political 

econoitiy. and well known aa the author of “Sys- 
tem of Logic.” His latest book is entitled 

. “ Liberty.” 

„ Docs not produce its worst effects. — Is kept under 
check. 

Individuality. -^Individual chara’dler, that is, ,the 
characters of the individuals that make up the 
nation, 

,, Crushes individuality. — Prevents the individual cha- 
racter of a man from showing itself. 

„ Turning up. — Appearing befofc us. 

„ Ccemrs . — “ (’sesur was the family *n;*fne of the 
distinguished Roman house of Julian. From 
the first of the Roman Emperors, Cuius" Julius 
Cajsar, all the emperors who succeeded took the 
title of Caesar. The modern Russian title of Czar 
m is only a form of “ Caesar.” The phrase has come 
to be employed, as in the text, to denote imperial 
despotic rule. 

„ Nationalities . — Governments by the nation, that is, 

republics. 

,, Acts of Parliament . —Constitutional or limited mo- 
narchies, as in England, where the -legislative power 
vests in Parliament. • # # 

., Every thing for the people. — Every thing is to be 

* done for the people. 

,, Cmsarism. — Imperialism.’ # 

„ Antagonistic. — Opposed to one another. 

„ Victor Hugo, — A celebrated French political writer. 
He was»expelled from France by Napoleon ITT. 

# The pen and the sword. — Writing, so as to persuade 

people ; or physical forde, so as to compel the]*. 

„ The Dublin Industrial Exhibition.— ST ac following is 
the history of this Exhibition .—At a meeting of 



. the Royal Dublin Society held J uno 24th, 1852, 
Mr. William Darnin' offered to place the sum of 
.£200,000 in the ' hands of a committee of 2ft 
gentlemen for the construction of a building iu 
which an Irish Industrial Exhibition might be held. 
The offer wasu'ccptcd; but, by the time the build- 
ing was sufficiently advanced to receive the articles 
intended for exhibition, Mr. Dnrgan had ad\anced 
£80,000. t The exhibition was visited by the Queen 
and Prince Albert, and, after a most successful 
' season, was closed on November 1st, 1853. 

That my own . — lint my own. 

That intercourse. — ‘Intercourse with other countries. 
Industrial independence, <0c. — If we want to be inde- 
pendent of other countries in the arts of ’ industr y, 
we must rely upon ourselves. 

Utilization. — (L. utilis useful.) The making use of. 
Made a step. — Made an advance forward. 

I believe in my conscience — I conscientiously believe; 
that is, I most truly believe. 

The grand result. — 'Hie eharactei of a. nation 

Hull ding upon another's labours. — ferrying on the 
* work from where others have left off. 

1 'he artisans of civilisation. — What builders and 
f mechanics aro in ] mil ding a material edilice, that 
poets, philosophy rs, inventors,, Ac., are in the build- 
ing up of the civilisation of a nation. 

Tf hick is place I . — “ Which” has for its antecedent, 
“rich estate.” 

Unimpaired. C ninj ured. 

The true measure, &c. — The meaning is, that the 
po^Vcr of the English nation prises from, and is 
always in proportion to, the self help of the indi- 
viduals who make up the nation. l * , 

Privates. — Private sold i-ors. 

* 

A soldic?* battle. — This is the designation given to 
a battle marked entirely by the sheer cour&ge.and 
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fighting force of tin- common soldi era, and not by 
auy skill in generalship. 

Men in the rank . — Men ^-ho have no position ol com 
mamj. 

l*nu'ritten. — Qualifies “lives ” 

Pass unconsciously into — Ijiic&TiM.'ionsly mfinrin t> 

Individualism. — Individual furor ot character. 

With it. — With iudividuah.-ni * 

R 7/ hid counters. — (A counter was origi mil I \ ^ table 
in :i .shop, on which money* was counted our It, 
lias isiuco come to iiu.mii the table or boa id mi 
wftiuli floods are laid on! foi the inspection of » un 
turners. The seller staiyU behind the counter 

* ^nd sho^s his ooods, lluieo “Ixjiind counters'' 
means) In shops. # 

At the loom. — Cloth -manufactories. • 

The htsy haunts of men — Places crowded by men 
engaged in business. • 

S-hi/ler . — A celebi.ifcul German poet and dramatist. 
Born 17f>l),*.licd lSOf>. 

Ltterar it training — Critical acquaintance with libr- 
atme. 

^ With his usual weight of words. — Wilh the usual 
importance that belongs to what ho says. 

Bacon. — An illustrious philosopher and statesman, 
known as the author of “ TIH* Advancement and 
Proficiency of Learning, ” and the “Nqjunu Or 
ganum,” as well as of several essays H-* i> 
known as the father of expert mental *p h 1 1 oso p by # 
Bom in 1501 j died lfi2G. 

Studies * teach , Sfc. — The main benefit that a man gets 
from tl\p subjects lie studies, is not the knowledge 
acquired of the subjects them ►selves, but tin* wis- 
dom he gains by being <iblc to apply tlio know- 
ledge to things outsfde # and beyond 4he particular 
range of those studies. * ® 


11 
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Fa ire. 

'1'la. But that is a irmlom, Sfc . — The antecedent of “that 1 ' 
is tin; fact that studies tench not their own use.'' 
To know that s1udie» do not teach their own use', 
i 3 a wisdom whiAi is to be found outside the 
bludies Ihcmsi-lves, in the world of 'life and action, 
ami it ib a wisdom winch can be gained only by ob- 
ivinaiiou, * 

„ Jucoitio i ' — f ndueements. 

AftiiuU cfjMcahut to Ooxprl . — Almost equal in value 
t<> Gospel.*. (The Gospels arc tlie«first four books 
, of the .New TcHt.unent wliToh give a sketch of 
Jesus Christ,’*. life with his great sayings and 
doings, and iumishthe noblest thoughts and the 
Jiighcs* mol ai and spiritual teaching that the 
world lias. , 

„ High Jilting.— Living, for high aud poblc purposes. 

„ laming. — liesuiting. 

„ What it is, <0c . — How much really a man can do for 
himself, 

„ Efjteaey. — Power. 

An honorable competency . — A competency, or s itfi 
f ciency of means ot support* acquired by in 
able labour. 

;1 A pasties, <(V — (Gr. apnstalos, one w r ho is sent.) (The 

name of apostles was distinctively given to the 
twelve men whom Jeans Christ chose aud sent 
5nit to preach the Gospel to the world. They 
were the apostles of the Gospel or the glad tidings 
of salvation through Christ. From that circum- 
, stance the term has come to be applied to men 
who seem to Lave a special commission for * an y 
work accompanied by special gifts for the accom- 
plishment of it.) Men w»ho have a special com- 
mission to give great thoughts to the world. 

„ Lords of the great hearts . — Men wfy) have had the 
f power to move and influence the hearts and ^jelings 
» ( of their fellow-moil. ^ * » 

„ The raftkti — (This term is applied to common sol. 
diers.) Common men ; men of the lower orders. 
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225 Insuperable . — That which cannot be overcome. 

,, Evoking. — Calling forth. 

„ Stimulating into /^.—Making active. 

„ Dormant— Asleep ; inactive. 

From the barter's shop — Jeremy Taylor, Arkwright, 

* Lord Tcnterden and Ti/mer were all the sons ot 
barbers. 

„ Jeremy Taylor. — Bom in lfiJ.’l; died in 1 6(1 7. A 
learned Ijjngli.sh prelate. .He was chapljun to 
Charles I, and espoused the I loyalist cuuge The 

book by which he is bfist known is his “Holy 
giving and Dying.” 

„ ArlewHijlit. — A well-known manufacturer, who was 

the tirst to project a machine for spinning cotton. 

“ and tt> whom England is indebted^br new cotton 
mills. Died in 1792. 

|f Spinning-jenny — A machine for spinning wool or 
cotton. 

„ Lord Tcnterden . — Born in 1762 ; died’in 1832. An 

• eminent Eughsh Judge, and the author of a treatise 
upon tllfe law relating to “Merchant Ships and 
Seamen.” 

► Turner . — Bom 1775; died 1851. A celebrated land- 
scape painter. He, by his will, bequeathed the 
finest of his pictures to the nation. 

„ Grazier. — One who pastures cattle and rears them for 

market. 

, „ Wool-comber. — One who combs or cleans ^ool. 

„ Scrivener . — (h. srribp to write.) A writer ; one whoso 

occupation it is to draw contracts or other writings. , 

„ Epitome. — ( Gr. epi and tew.no to cut. ) A brief' 

summary, 

a . ^Sea-phrases. — Phrases relating to the sea and to ship- 
• * life. 

„ Horse-flesh. — Horses.. 



Sir Charles Napier. 

Sir Charles Napier.-^Batn in 1782 ; died in 1853. 
A distinguished Gene tel. He accompanied the 

British army to Pari3. After the battle of Waterloo, 
was made Governor of Cephalonia. Distinguished 
himself in India, during the time Lord Ellen- 
borough was Govern o'- General, by his conquest of 
Scinde, and held the appointment of Commander- 
in-chief of the Bengal army. 

They only male # my feet, <C'c. — Thev onlj' make me more 
determined to carry out my purpose. 

Meeunee. — A village in Scinde, six miles from Hyder- 
abad. The battle took place in the ycartlS13. 

Bcloochees. — The people of BeJoochistan. 

Temerity. — Kaslmcss. 

The Belooch centre. — The ccntro of tho Belooclieo 
force. 

Up a high hank. — To attack the centre of the Beloo- 
chee force it was necessary for Sir Charles with 
his men to ascend up a high bank. 

Mortal. — Anxious. 

With their taws to the foe. — This means, that, al- 
though they were driven hack, they did not run 
away. They would have had to turn their Rt&ff 
to run aw ay : this they did not do. 

Pluck. — Courage. 

Tenacity . — Holding on to one’s purpose, (L. teneo to 
holtl ) 

Thq one neck neqrer , &c. — The allusion is to horse- 
racing. Where a race between two horses is close 
and severe,® the horse that wins may win just 
because it reached the winning-post by the length 
of its neck before the other. 

Shown the hlood. — Shows that it has gcod blood. 

The one march more . — The army that having march; 

. t cd almost to the vcige t of exhaustion, have deter* 
minatiou enough to make yet another march. 
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227. Concentrate it . — Brin" the whole of it to bear on a 
* gi ven point instesftl of distributing it so as to be 

able to attack sc verak points at once. 

», *S 'part ah . — Sparta was a State of G recce celebrated 

# for the hardy character of f its people. 

« „ “ Add a step to it ” — If the sword is too short to 

reach your enemy with, take one step closer to 
your enemy, # 

s> The more trouble. — Elliptical for “ the more tVouble 
there is.” . . ■ 

,, The more danger.-*- Elliptical for “ the more danger 
there is. 1 ' 

,, Cm tehee Hills.'*— The hills of Dutch in the west of 

•India. • • 

„ Retainer . — The person whom the juggler had to 

assist him. • 

„ The “ Talisman." — This is one of the Wavcrly No- 
vels. The inci lent referred to, is the story m 
% the 27th chapter, of how Saladm with his keen 
scimitar at one blow cut in two a cushion of silk, 
which had been placed upright for the purpose. 

Retired from the encovnler. — Withdrawn from the 
challenge. 

„ Our fine fellows. — Our soldiers, 

NEWMAN. • 

oil!* Henrt Newmax, a modern English divine, wasljom in Ten- 
don, 1801, ami educated at Oxford, where, in 1823, lie wa*. elected 
fellow of Oriel College, and afterwards became Vice-Principal 
of Alban Hall. 

In 1833, lie took a prominent part in *■ the Oxford movement,” and 
publifhed tlie “ Oxford Tracts,’’ in union with Messrs Puse> , 
Kehln and others. In 1845, he joined the Church of Koine, aiid 
became gcctor of the New University established by tlie Homan 
' Catholics in Dublin. He afterwards resigned that office. He 

' ' lias since been made a Cardinal of the Koman Catholic Cburcli. 

228. Athenians. — The people* of Athens, the Capital of 

Greece. 

>t Q#* — ’From. 
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228. Recapitulate. — Go over the leading thoughts of what 
has already been said. 

„ Polity — (Gr. polis a city.) , The form or constitution 

of a civil government. 

„ Centralization.— The gathering together of power 
in oue man. 

„ If it gives tip, §c . — It is necessary that there should 
be rulo, authority^ government, law, or whatever 
, else you tike to call it, among a people, or the re- 
sult will be anaivhy. On the other hand, if n 
people give up their liberty altogether, the result is 
despotism. There mu't, therefore, be a compromise. 
A certain amount of liberty must be given up for 
the sake of having rule and order ; and yet there 
must not be too much rule or c mtraliz^d power, 
lest liberty should suffer. The point, therefore, to 
/4 be decided is, how to get as much protection, that 
is rule, as is compatible with the greatest amount 
of liberty, 

„ Maximum. — (L. maximus greatest ) The greatest 

amount. 

„ As the price. — The amount of independence that a 

f people give up, for the sake of the protection of 
good government, is the price they pay for govern- 
ment. 

„ . Reclaim it. — Take it back. 

„ Vigorous. — That is, when power is centralized. 

221). Externally.— As respects other nations. 

,, Internally. — A™ 011 ?* themselves. 

,, Popular government. — Government by the people. 

„ Paradox — A statement of opinion seemingly self- 

contradictory, yet true. 

„ Our island. — England. M 

„ This authority. — This national song. 

„ ■ , That ancient and famous people. — The Athenians. 

„ In this respect. — As touting the ad vantages of strength 
and freedom. . , 
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221). Democracy. — (Gr. demon the people, and krateo to 
• govern.) Government, by the people. That form 

of Government in wtych the supreme power is 
lodged in the people collectively. Such was the 
•Government of Athens. 

„ Offence of greatness. — Crime eft being great. 

„ Any foe. — Any enemy outside. 

„ Sea board. — Sea coast. 

„ Cupidity . — Greed. 

Successful enterprise of invaders. — Success on the 
part of other nations attempting to invade the 
country. 

„ Internal order. — Order in the State itself, and among 
4he people. # 

„ J body politic — (Parse “politic” as an adjective 
qualifying “ body ”) A state. • 

., Innate. — Horn in one; natural. 

,, The beautiful and true. — (Parse “ beautiful ” and 
• “true” as nouns.) The things that are beautiful 
and true. " 

,, Served them better for the observance. — Helped them 

to observe. 

„ The extreme of ${c — Self-government carried out to 
its extreme result. 

„ In its external relations.— ih\ its relations to other 
nations. 

239. Philip — Was king of Macedon, pne of the countries <>f 
' Greece, and the father of Alexander the Great. He 

threatened an invasion of the State of Athens, and 
it needed all the eloquenca of Demosthenes to 
arouse the Athenians to self-defence. 

Demosthenes — Was the greatest of Grecian orators. 
It was after many years of persistent self-train- 
ing, in course of .wllich he had many defects to 
overcome, that he appeared i^ public life. He 
attained great fame by the orations called Philip- 



pics, by menus of which he aroused the Athenians 

* to a sense of their danger, when Attica was threat- 
ened by Philip of Maccdon. After serving Athens 
in many ways, both as an orator and a statesman, 
ho died by poison in the year 32*2 B. *\ , being 
afraid of falling into the hands of Antipater. 

Coaid oppos* % Ac.— Could organize a military force 
that would be a match for the Macedonian army. 

Anterior. — former. 

Political force. — Force as a State or political poweh 

Barbaric monarchy. — The Goths under Alaric. 

hi o rdinalely . — E veessi vely . 

Country. — Elliptical for any country. 

That similarly small strip , Ac. — Palestine 1 / whieh is 
idcLtified with the history of the Hebrew Or Jewish 
. nation. 

Bey hie. — (Pronounce re-zltecm.) Government. 

Superlatively. — In the highest degree. 

Insisted on . — Parse “on” as an adverb qualifying 
“ insisted.” 

Her great historian. — Thucydides, who wrote the 
history of the Peloponnesian war. 

Pericles . — A celebrated Athenian general, statesman, 
and orator. Ho commanded the army in the 
Peloponnesus, and took Byzantium and Samos- 
He was the great patron of arts, letters, and 
luxury. tfied in 429 U. C. 

Private, not public achievements. — Things accom- 
plished bytlie people , not by the State. 

Rome. — The Roman State. 

Wih political foresight . — With a view to future 
political results. » 

Royal Academies. — (The academy was originally the 
the garden or grdvc«near Athens where Pla;o and 
his followers held philosophical conferences ) In- 
stitutions for the cultivation of the fine arts. 
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230. Was done , — Misprint for, “ were done.” 

Socrates . — A celebrated philosopher of Athens, bom 
468 B. C. Ho began life as a sculptor, and took 
to the, study of philosophy at the instigation of 
Qrito. He was a man of plain manners and fru- 
gal habits. In his teaching *Jie principally aimed 
. at recommending virtue. He was accused before 

the Athenian Council of coirupting the Athenian 
youth, and ridiculing the go^s, and on these 
charges 'was condemned to death. Ho died 
13. C. 

• 

231. Xenophon, — An Athenian general, who, in 401 B. C., 

joined the Creeks in the fray of Cyrus, and accom- 
panied him against his brother Artaxcrxes, king 
of Persia. After the buttle ot C'unaxa, in which 
Cyrus waS slain, ho conducted the teff thousand 
Creeks back to tie Chrysopolis. He wrote the 
Cyrojuedia” or “ Life of Cyrus the Great,”* ‘‘The 
“Anabasis,” or “ Hetreat of the 1 en Thousand,’* 
*• The Memorabilia of Socrates,” and other works. 
He died about 339 B. C. 

„ Mercenary. — A * soldier in tho pay of a foreign 

country. 

„ Milii tides. — An Athenian general and governor of 

tho Athenian colony in the Chersonese in B. C. 
513. He defeated the Persians at the battle of 
Marathon in 490 B. C. Died in 489 B. C. 

• • # 

„ Chersonese. — ( Chersonesus is a Crteek w r ord equi- 

valent to the Latin peninsula.) The Chersonese 
here referred to, was the Thraciau Chersonese, at 
the south of Thrace an’d west oP the Hellespont. 
It was to this place that Miltiades led a colony 
of the Athenians. 

„ He met his death, Sfc. — Miltiados, who, after Mara- 
• thon, had command of a naval squadron, was dan- 
» # gerously wounded at Parofl, and being accused* fcf 
holding intelligence with the Persians* was con- 
demned to death, the sentence being afterward^ 
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altered to imprisonment ; but he died very soon 
after of his wounds. 

231. Prosecutinq his private interests -Seeking persona 
advantage. 

Themistorics . — Horn about 514 B. C., died 419 B. (\ 
A celebrat&l Athenian commander. “He was ap- 
pointed to command the Athenian ilect when 
Xerxes invaded Greece. He wanted to induce the 
Greeks .to met the Persians at Salamis ; but as 
soon as Xerxes’ fleet marie its appearance, the 
Peloponnesians prepared to sail away. To prevent 
their going avvaj, he sent a messenger to Xerxes, 
to tell him that now was his oppeHmiity, if be 
could only cut off the retreat of the Greeks. 
This conduct on the part of Thcmistoclcs is the 
double drift” or intention referred to in the text. 
It may be that lie merely intended to force the 
Greeks into a light, knowing that this was all 
that was necessary to seeurc a glorious victory; 

•' or it may be that he was acting treacherously 
towards his own country by pointing out to the 
Persians their favourable ppportunity ; o* ’t may 
be that he intended t,o secure the double jMirpose 
of seeming faithful to his own country in the vorv 
act in which he seemed to recommend himself 
to the favor of the Persian monarch. Being accus- 
ed of being an accomplice in the treasonable 
designs of Puusanias, Themistocles escaped to 
* Persia, wherts lie gained groat in fluency over *the 
king. Efc died at the age of 65. 

Salaries . — *An island off tbe west coast of Attica.% 
It was ‘hero that' the fleet of Xerxes was defeated. 

At home *— In Greece. 

• 

Hannibal . — A celebrated Carthaginian general, who 
established the Carthaginian power in Spain, and 
then advancecLinto Italy, with a view to oferthrow 
the Roman power. He died about the year 183 
B, C. 
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l 3 lfhs — Was situated on a promontory at the north 
entrance of the Dashi. now called the Hay of Na- 
varino. Jt offered a brave roisduueo m the 2nd 
Ai essenian war. It # a!so became meinorahle in 
the Peloponnesian wai when the Athenians under 
“Demosthenes built a fort, in the promontory (\ary- 
phasium, from wiiich the Spartans were unable to 
dislodge them. 

Corinthian opponents. — The people of the Greek 
state of Coynth. •* , 

Lacedemonian Council — Thq congress of Jaaeedr- 
niwii held in 132 if. C. 

• * 

Pyualjkl CnAiueTEiiisTics.oF Enoumimuy. 

A fne constitution . — A fmm of govcmnu'ut which at 
the wime time secure'* the Freedom <>t the people. 

That political dc/ii tcnci / — The absence of integrity, 
tinunc-s and cousisUney. 

Despotisms . — Despotic gowiirneiits 

* Absolute monarchies . — Monaicldcs ill which tic' kin_r 

rules accoiTlino lo Ins own will. 

The core of nf iff ion, cj'e. — The rhuivh of Uu< .u 
(which is knowai ;is the Gieek < Munch) and the 
C'mreh of England are both suppHtod by the 
State. 

Left to competition. — Thi^t is, there being no parti- 
cular form of religion protected and Endowed b\ 
the State, the consequence is, that the forms th.il 
commend themselves most t<3 the people are main 
tained by them in preference U> others. 

The United States — Of America. 

The fine Arts . — The encouragement of drawing, 
painting, sculpture, music, &o. 

* Of' Court , — Of royalty. 

Academies . — See note On page 230 of tjie tu\t-l*jok. 

Bid I think . — (Subjunctive mood,)* If I thought. 
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It cannot manage . — A nation as such cannot manage. 

„ Disparagement . — Diminution of value. 

„ Constitutional State — The term “constitution” is 
generally used with reference to a government m 
which the power of the soveieigu is hunted by 
law or usaglj, A constitutional state is a state 
having such a constitution or ionn of govern- 
ment. 

„ Deference.—* inspect. 

,, Weapons, fyc. — Means, which are destroyed in time of 
w ar. 

,, Cut their coat, Sic. — (Out out the coat a icordnur to 
the (ju.intily ol cloth they have for making it ) 
Undertake only what they have the means of 
carrying out. 1 

John Bull — A phrase designating Englishmen gener- 
ally. 

,, Forte — Strong point . (Parse as a noun ) 

, As great hticgt rs — In the same way as some ureat 
lawyers. 

.. Literarg men. — -Men given to the cultivation of htci- 
ature. 

„ Complex . — Intricate ; not simple. 

,, Coat of-urws , — That on which ensigns armorial arc 

'represented. (Ancient knights used to wear /s 
h’ bit over their arms in which their armories were 
embroidered in gold and silver. 

The idea of the passage beginning “John Bull,” Ac., 
is this : JuVrt as lawyers, who are students, are some- 
times ambitious to he known as good dancers?, 
dancing being an art entirely out of their line ; 
as literary men like sometimes to $liow otf a coat- 
of-iirms whereas fighting is entirely out of their 
line ; so the English nation likes to believe That 
it oa,n manage a war, whereas as a nation it is 
designed for the arts of peace and not pf war. 
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Herald'* College . — A college established in the time 

* of Richard III, in fthich pedigrees tiro preserved 

and grants of arms are •made and registered. 

,, W7{tf not* content — Why will wc not be content. 

„ Think twice. — Consider the maffer carefully. 

*„ Attica. — This state of Greece of which Atficna was 

the capital. 

„ Remote /rfim the highway of theahndd. — Out of *the 
way by which the other nations of the world 4:01110 
and go. • 

Flood t — (Metaphor.) Desolating influence ; conquest 
by ‘ 

,, Eastern and northern barbarism. — Athens suffered 
fit) m both* : from an invasion of the <#oths from 
the north, and from the Mahomedan power from 
the ea»t. 

A cheap defence. — A means of defence which it has 
not cost them anything to keep up. 

s, % Weathering zY.— Navigating it in all weathers. 

,, Their wooden walls. — Their ships. 

„ A second rampart. — The sea itself being the first. 

21H. Defences. — Means of defence; that is, the sea and 
their ships. 

„ Dane. — King Sweyn, who invaded England Tn lo(M 

,, Norman . — William the Conqueror • who invtidod Eng- 

land in 1<>GC. 
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Dutch . — William III, who invaded England in 

Organised resistance . — Resistance properly arranged • 
for. 

Like military . — Like a military force which a con 
/ queror might use against the people themselves. 

# • A military force may be used to keep down a con- 
quered people or protect? a conqueror ; but a vAval 
force (ships) is of no us# for either pdrpose 

Determining the direction, Afc .~ The insular &itiia- 

/ 13 t 



• tioii of England has served to develop the Eng- 
lish power in the direction of commerce. 

Consanguinity. — Having the same blood. 

Is not. — Does not ensure. 

7 7 ndi ctive. — Reveii I'efi ul. 

"Pedigree. — Lineage, ancestral descent. 

Snorting. — (To blow air forcefully out of the nose 
like a horse.) Fiercely eager for. 

Bun through their national existence — Completed 
their national existence, that is, d;,ed out as a 
nation. 

Broad .plains of England , — As distinguished from 
the mountainous region occupied by the High- 
landers. 

Died the death of the sons of (Edipus . — (Edipus was 
the son of a king of Thelx'S. It having been pre- 
dicted that the king would die by the bunds of 
his own son. ( I'M i pus, ns soon ns he was boi“i, had 
his feet pierced and hound together and exposed 
on mount Citlueron. Drought up in entire igno- 
rance of who his father and mother were, he met 
the former in a dim iot one day, and, in a broil 
with the charioteer, slew both him and the king. 

*'» Having discomfited the Sphinx that challenged the 
Thebans, ho was made king, and, in entire ignorande 
of the relation in which he stood to the wife of 
the late king, ho married her, and by licr had four 
sons. When he discovered that his wife w?s 
liis motlif-r, ho ran mad, fled the country, and 
tore out his own eyes, and his sons undertak- 
ing to distribute the government' among them- 
selves, the consequence wa->, that they fell to 
fighting with one another and slew one another. 

’ The Highlanders would have fought with and des- 
troyed one anotiict if they had had the broad 
plains Of England to live on in j- lead of their own 
mountains. 
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23 4 Jit strong relief . — (Relief in painting or drawing is 

• the appearance of projection given to the features 

of a picture, gi\ing tltfun a hold ami distinct ap- 
pearaiuie.) Very distinctly portray cd. 

,, ITe'is indeed. — He” has for its correlative “ English- 
man.” ^ 

,, A bully. — One who takes advantage of his own supe- 
riority to domineer over the weak. 

„ Bigot. — One \\Vo is unreasonably attached to* his 

own particular eieed or religions practice. • 

Mott placable. — living most placable. 

Truculent. — Fierce. 

,, At bouw. — In his OA\n country! 

„ Hi* 'hark is worse than ha bite. — (Tlfisjftpplics pri- 
mal ilv to a dog that harks a gi eat deal and gives 
one the idea of being veiy fierce ; hut. afteV all, it 
docs not bile.) He threatens and bluster*, but 
does not execute his threats * 

,, J?or the purposes of neighbourhood. — Qualities help- 
ing to nuko him veiy fiieudly with those near 
whom he is living. 

,, Sobriety of judgment. — Cool, practical judgment. 
This sobriety is opposed to impulsiveness 

„ Logic . — Reason. 

Which passion , ifcc. — Which is not overcome by 
strong impulses. 

„ Cloud — (Verb.) Darken. 

Good-fellowship. — Friendly behaviour. 

„ Spring. — Fountain, constant source. 

,, Colony. colo to cultivate.) A body of people 
who have left their mother country to cultivate 
^ and inhabit some other country. 

• • Do not move at all. — Do rwt go out of their couivtry 
to settle in any other* # 9 

Jostling . — Knocking up against. 
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234. Triad* too hard, dc . — Never interferes with his fellow- 

countryman so as to injure him. 

235. Even in the abstract .* — That is worship or have great 

reverent** 1 for not only men in authority who re- 
present the Uvv, but the law itself, because it is 
law. ' 

„ With other* all around him. — With his fellow- 
countrymen. 

„ There tons ct time, §c. — The referer.ee is to the Saxon 
, Heptarchy. 

,, The. elder race.— The Tritons, who, having invited 
the Saxons to conn* and help them to keep back 
the l J icts and Soots, were obliged to submit to be 
ruled altogether by the Saxons. , 

,, To ihetr own exhibition. — To their own 'destruction 
as a separate and independent nationality. The 
Briton being drivon by the Saxons into the wear, 
of Engl. m <1, were content to find refuge in Wales 
and Ireland. 

,, Rose. — Awoke from sleep. 

„ Jog on. — Go on slowly and quiffl’y. 

,, The union in both ea^es — The union between the 

people and Queen Victoria, and the supposed union 
between the people and the Heptarchy. 

„ Keen. — Quick of perception. 

„ Inquisitive . — Of an inquiring habit of inind. 

„ Acquisitive. — Of an acquiring habit. Given to ac- 

•< quiring property. 

„ To h>s the some . — To.be inquisitive, &c. 

„ The inftnnitits. — The weaknesses of character. 

,, To assist, nature. — Medicine is used to help the func- 
/ tious of the body to work naturally and healthily ; 
and laws are necessary to aid the natural sense 
of right to maintain itself. '* 

„ When natur , When men are naturally so favor- 
ably endowed. 
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2ii5. To leave the people alone. — Infinitive sentence, in 

. apposition to the pjonoun “this.” 

„ A free art ion, a char *tnge . — Elliptical for “ allow 
them ii free action, a clear stage." 

,, A Hear stage. — A stage is a platform on which act ns 
perform in a theatre. “A Vicar stage.” that is 
to say, a stage from which all the hindrances U. 
free movement are takui out of the way, means 
opportunity for unimpeded action. 

„ The Jetts he initiates. — The fewer things he begins 
tor the people. * 

,, Emetyt tides. — Special occasions of difficult}*. 

,, Organizing. — Arranging things ; reducing them to 

system. # 

,, Vr irate enterprises. — I'ndcrtnkings liy 'Iho people 

themselves, not by the State t 

?:jo. Waterloo bridge. — One of the bridges over the 
Thames m London It was built by .7 (dm Heimic 
at a cost of a million of pounds sterling. It was 
* opened in 1817. 

„ Before this. — JJefore this generation. 

,, Built by shares. — The money expended in its erec- 
tion was subscribed lor by means of shares taken 
by different private people. The Oovcrnmcut did 
not build it. 

*„ Private spirit . — Private energy. 

,, Status — (A Latin word.) Recognized position, 

%, A famine threatens . — (The indicative is here used 
instead of the hypothetical subjunctive for the , 
sake of vividness.) If a famine should threaten. 
(Parse** 4 threaten” as an intransitive verb.) 

„ Any meddling. — Noun in apposition to “ one thing.” 

„ Emigration is in vogue. — (Here too the indicative is 
• used for the sake of vividness.) If emigration 
should be in vogue. 

„ In vogue. — Popular. 
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230. Out go swarm . — Emphatic for “ swarms go out/ 

„ Prytaneum — Tins was. the town-hall of a ftrc n k 

state. It was regarded as the common home ot' 
the inhabitants of the State or cijty. A perpetual 
lire was kept burning here. From the, ever-burn- 
ing fire of the nrytancuin, or homo of the mothcr- 
.'.tiite, was carriiil the sacred fire which was to be 
kept burning in the pry tune. a of her colonies ; and, 
if the fire in the prytaneum of any colony was 
ever extinguished, the flame lin’d to ho rekindled 
from the prytaneum of fhe mother city. 

,, Under stale qnida- re and with religious rites . — 
Among the ancient Greeks a colony was usually 
sent out with the approbation of the mother coun- 
try, and under the management of a leader ap- 
pointed by the State. ’ n 

„ , , Make the hazard of a raft. — Take the risk of an 
attempt to get to the mainland on a raft. 

Subserves the rest. — Renders sen ice to all the others. 

„ Takes care of number one. — Takes eatv of himself. 

,, The desert beach. — The sea-slio.*.*, which a *ort time 

ago was uninhabited. 

,, Extending- their connexions. — Extending theii busi- 
ness. 

„ Up the country — Into the interior of the country. 

,, A company of merchants. — The historical fact tfyat 
'the writpr has* in his mind’s eye in this description, 
is the establishment of the East India Company 
in this country, which w f as a company of iner- v 
chants trading to .the East Indies. 

„ They need a better defence , the. — This is a true descrip- 
tion of the condition of the English merchants 
both at Madras and Calcutta. 

„ A youth. — Lord Clive, who came out to this country 

1 , as a mere youth; ip the capacity of a writer. He 
first distinguished himself at the seige of Arcot, 
and ended with gaining the battle of Plassey in 



IT-**?, from which time inav l>c ibiled the establish- 
ment of the Liritisli empire in India. 

Over the groves. — ()\ er Jthc extinguished pmver. 

Mali mood and Anrnngzrhe. — Representative names, 

• used to indicate the Mahomedan power generally. 

* (Mahmoud was the founded of the (biuzni dvimty. 
His territory extended from the (JangeS to the Cas- 
pian Sea. Horn DH7, died 1' •:'»(>. Aurung/elK*, 
knowij. as the (neat Mogul, belonged to the dynas- 
ty of Tim<*r. lie greatly enlarged lus dominions, 
He was the last of the lyiergetic sovereigns who 
sat on the Mogul throne during the 17th century.) 

Milords* — My lords. (The common designation of 
Englishmen on the continent of Europe, v» ho arc 
all of fhom supposed to be “ My lords.” 

7'1/e natives — The people of the country in which 
ho happens to be. 

liaising a colossus. — ( A colossus is a statue of 
a gigantic size. It is often, however, used to 
designate ain thing very large, as for example, a 
colossal fortune ) Making a great fortune for 
himself, or establishing an important trade, or 
succeeding in any similar large enterpiise. 

Settng the Thames on fire . — A colloquial phrase used 
to describe any very wonderful achievement. 

Andts. — Mountains in South America. 

Diving-hell. — A hollow vessel shaped like n cone, in 
which a pei son ma\ descend into deepwater and 
remain there as long as thy 1 enclosed air, continues 
lit to be breathed. 

Timbudoo . — A town in the heart of Africa, £ar 
removed from all civilization. 

Grubbing. — Digging about, in the hope of finding 
relics of antiquity. 

The Pyramids. — (dr. pur fire, from the shape of 
the pyramid reseinbling a Ha me .of fire, tapering 
to a point.) Monuments existing in Egypt to the 
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preaent time, lmilt by the ancient kings of that 
’ country for sepulchral and religious purposes. , 

237. Scouring over . — -Killing on horso-baek over. 

„ The Pamiias. — (Plural number.) Name given to 
prairies in the southern part of Buenos "Ayres in 
South Amom<2. 

,, Dahomey. — A Negro kingdom in Africa, founded in 

lli'Jf) The people have been noted for their 
savage attaJ-s on the white settlements in the coast. 

„ S \ molding the pipe of friendship — A phrase common 

among the Jndi.ui tribes of North America. The 
smoking of a pipe iu company with another was 
a token of friendship being established between 
them. 

„ Red Indians. — A tribe of American' (ml inns j iso called 

from the color of their skin. 

„ Hutting. — Erecting a hut to live in in the Arctic 

regions where the sens are all frozen during the 
whiter months. 

„ Sometimes failure^ §c.. — Supply the verb “ Ki 1 pens ” 
or “happen” to the nouns ioibiing this sentence, 
which has been purposely left without a predicate 
for the sake of rhetorical ofFect. 

„ Rut it is he, fyc. — The results, as above enumerated, 
whatever they may be, are owing to the individual 
qualities, not to any Stato influence or co-opera- 
tion. 

■i 

multitudinous enterprise. — Many undertakings of all 
kinds. 

„ Prowess . — Skill. 


HELPS. 

Arthur Heluh, a distinguished essayist and historian, was born 
in 1817. 

His first works were “ Essays written in the Intervals of Business,” 
“Catherine Douglas” a tragedy, and “ King Henry the Secobd,” 
' t an historical drama “Friends in Council” was published in 
1845, and its # sequel, “Cor* pinion of my solitude, ” appeared some 
years after. All Ills works were published auonymously. 
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After tufting taken his H. A. at Cam hi i«lee, lie entered the Civil 
Sen lee, blit afti 1 some ycais lie letirnl to his estute near lii- 
* fchop'd Wnltlinni in iJai^p-hiro. There he published his greotcst 

work entitled “ The Spanish I'onquctt in Amuiica, and its 
Relations to the Ilistoij o#Sl.m*iy. 

241. Qualities of a moral nature — Elements of character. 

,, A potent charm.— k. powerFu^spoll or influence. 

„ Entan glnnonts. — Temptations, perplexities. 

„ In the most worldly si use. — In the sense of pros- 
perity und reputation. 

„ Of error. — Of making a mistake. 

„ Conduces.— Helps. 

,, Coivc^pondnices. — Tho points in which goodness and 

wisdom resemble one another. 

* 

„ Are a pirpttval exercise of the faculties of those.— 
' Ate constantly exercising the minds * i those. 

„ And a deep inti rest , Ac. — And where the heart or 
/ nior.il nature of a man is intern-led, or feels an 
interest in these questions, the result is that the 
understanding or intellect of that nun is better 
cultivated. 

,. Excitement. — Inducement to improve om*’s mind. 

,, Girt about. — To gird, is to make fast by binding ; 
lienee, to surround. It then comes to mean, to 
equip or to clothe.) Equipped, clothed, armed, 
furnished. “Knowledge bom® girt about with 
power ” mcmiR, that u man’s knowledge gives him 
power. In the same way, a man’s goodness of 
character makes him wise. 

,. Principles — Right rules of action. 

„ On the sea of action. — (Metaphor.) “Into circum- 
stances ” when every body is acting all around him 
and he is compelled to act for himself. 

„ Withou * rudder and compass. — (The metaphor of a 
4 • / “ sea of action ” is here kept up. A man beginning 
' ' business, is like a ship putting out to sea; and a 

man going out into business without proper prin- 
ciples to guide him, is like a ship that has no rud- 
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der to guide it and no compass on board to indicate 
the direction m which .it is going. 

244. They are the lest results of study . — The best thing 
/ a man '*:m got as the’fnut of his study, is not the 

mere accumulation of knowledge, but thc'acquain- 
tanee wilh tjkosi nrmciples which will host guide 
his conduct through life. 

,, The facts, Sfc. — The circumstances that happen to 
a man very^jfteu 

245. Jlopeful. — That i u , his temperament, or prevailing 

disposition shoiUd be hopeful. He should be full of 
hope, and not too lciuly to expect disappointment 
or to di spair. 

„ Lose his head. — Clot confused, 

„ Wishe^-fjr — (Parse as one word.) »*A participial ad- 

jective. 

„ The calm and, the hopeful. — (Pafi.e “ ca^m ” and 
“hopeful” as nouns) The quality of calmness 
and the quality of hopefulness. 

,, Provide against. — Correct. 

„ Vntil it is actually minted. — Until the moment arives 
when it is necessary that some decision should be 
come lo. 

„ JBc within call. — Be ready. 

„ . And does not judge so much. — What is necessary to 

f enable a man of business to come to a decision on, 
ano* point is ndt so much that he should he able 
to* form a faultless judgment, as that he should be 
f able to tell, from present circumstances what is 
likely to {lappcu hpreufter, and so make up liis* 

. mind what to do. 

,, Not technical . — Not belonging to any particular 
profession. 

„ Something like universality. — A course of study, that 
' will embrace all kinds ot subjects. « . 

,, 1 Various* classes of f({cts . — Facts belonging to all de 

partments or branches of knowledge. 
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245, Meta physical . — Appertaining to tin* science of the 

* mind. ((Jr. meta gfter, and phunike mil tire Aris- 

totle having already spoilt his host rears on phgxirs, 
' or the science of natural bodies, lie turned after 
•wards (tint a) to the subject of the mind.) 

„ Soften the transition from. — tyuke it easy to pass 
from. 

24G. The world. — Active life. 

,, Remote from. — Having little di/det heaving upon. 

,, Can be woven into . — Can be made to help one mother 
so as to produce. 

„ Bacon . — Sec note on “ Bacon" at page 225 of the 

text hook 

„ O. .hr . — A •langcment of his thought*). 

,, Grasp. — Mastery; thorough umierslaiwin.g. 

,, Given out. — Disclosed. 

JI is purposes . — The aims he sets before himself in 
his writing. 

,, Anything of human interest — Anything that affects 
the welfare of men generally. 

„ To form. — To shape ; to lit. 

„ It is not however, &r . — This sentence is elliptical. To 
complete it, add after the words studying it,” 
some such clause, as — ** that is of principal import- 
ance.” 

„ Our student. — Such a student ai that of whom we are 
speaking. 

, Rot a “ full man," «fv. — The reference in the quota 
tions is ’to the well known aphorism of Bacon — 
Heading make* a lull nun, writing a correct man, 
and speaking 4a ready man.” 

„ Digests. — Summaries. 

■„ Order of their following. — The ordor in which they 
ought to follow oric another. 

,, Txude. — Crude, imperfect. 
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24tf. By &‘ch a result . — By the development of method. 

„ Developed. — Brought out'. 

# 

„ Th is will be one, $c — The man who will he abb to 
8] )eak to others with most profit, will he "the man 
win) has acquired iiHihod in the arrangement of 
hin thoughts. 

„ Fluency. — (h.Jluo to flow ) Ease of expression. 

247. ' A close repetition, &>c. — In liter fry competitions such 
repetitions are sivoh'ed^s making the style heavy 
and inelegant But where clearness and precision 
are of paramount importance, it is not lfrcessd'V to 
try and avoid repetitions. 

„ Oonsv qivmte. — Perfect. 

,, Fy umber him. — Burden him ; make it difficult for 

him to act. 

,, Stout" — Bravo. 

„ A disciplined imagination. — An jmngiuation wtuis- 
tomed to he controlled and not likely to cany 
him away into impracticable undertakings 

„ The slnngth of repose. — The calmness and restful- 
u css of the man who knows that Ik* j 5 strong. 

„ Tht'pitality. — The power to live. 

,, Shoultf be. — He should be. 

,, Will endow him with diligence , §c. — Will make him 
diligent, &e. • 

'» Requisites. — (*‘ Requisite ” is properly an adjective. 

Here it is a noun in the plural number.) Things 
requisite. * 

„ All the rest. — Patience, courage, calmness, hopeful- 
ness, Ac. • . 

„ translated.— (h. irons across, niul latum to carry, 

carried across ) Turned into. 
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Cmakt.f.s Kinkslky, ft distinguished novelist and essayist, was 
born at llolm Vicarage, l)ef onshirc, in 1819. At flic age of 
fourteen, he became ft pupil of the llovd Derwent Coleridge, 
and sooiT afterwards went to Cambridge, where he distin- 
guished himself m claries nnd mathemuties. In 1842, he was 
pointed curate of Ev rsley, in Hampshire, and, soon after, 
succeeded to the living. About this time, he murt'ipd a (laugh- 
ter ot 31 r. Grcnfeld, member of Parliament for Ti uro and flreut 
Marlow. Ill- first writings were “Village Sermons," “The 
Saint’s Tragedy,” and “Alton Lock" His principal works 
were “ H^situi,” “Westward llo,’ and “Two Years /»go." 
Among his monf important religions writings are “The Mes- 
sage of the < lunch to Labouring A^cn, ’ “Sermons mi National 
Subjects,’ and “ Sermon* for t lie Times.” He wrote also for 
Fi user’s Magazine, the •• North British Review,” and the 
“Fifty clopiedia Britannh'i ’ Vinong his latest efforts was a 
Ptefaecloau Illustrated Edition ot Bun van s Pilgrim'- lho- 

glCVJ.” • 

2ol. An*n — A .tout-port town in Southern ^ru, on tho 
const of tho Pacini*. The earthquake at Arn a be- 
gan on the* loth August, unci continued till the 
1!) th Amrust IMS. 

,, The /l lustra fed London Ntics. — .V weekly |ourn,il 
published in London, containing pictures and 
* illustration^ of scenes and events of current mtoi- 
eM, and likenesses of men of note, 

„ Mothers — children. — Nouns in apposition to “ people.’ 1 

,, Answer you that. — Answer you that question. 

„ A child of God. — As Cod is the Father of all men, 
every person is, in that sense, a child ot (lT5d. 

0 

„ Clorcrer. — The ^comparative dogrefi is used to suggest 

the comparison between men and the lover am 
. mals. ' 

„ Ape. — In apposition to “animal.” 

„ The natural science. — (Tlie abstract put for the con- 
crete.) All the natural sciences, that is, the 
scieucusfttliat treat of the various objects in nature, 
# * such as botany, astronomy, geology, physics, 

* chemistry, &c. . -• 

„ Besides. — Adverb qualifying “know.-- 

16 
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‘251. Lady Why. — (Person ifi cation. A spirit of inquiry 
the desire to know the reason of things. 
Somewhere . — At sometime. 

„ Thint. — Desir- 

There . — An eudimation. 

j, I think. — Tin? /erb expresses an opinion, not a cer- 
tainty. 

,, Hard . — Severe in my judgment. 

„ Staking . — (The noun “stake,” which is really only a 
* participial form of the verb to *■ stick,'’ properly 
means any thing that is .stuck or fixed in the 
ground. It is used metaphorically to signify a 
risk, hazard, or wager, which is something JixcJ or 
employed to* answer an event. Hence the verb 
“ t lo stake,” means to wager, to risk ho .lathing on 
the happening of a certain event.) Risking. 

„ While they ought to have known . — The allusion hare 
is to the fact, that earthquakes of the most violent 
and destructive kinds are of frequent occurrence on 
the western coast of South America. Among the 
more recent earthquakes nuy be mentioned the 
earthquake that destroyed several towns of Chili, 
in 1885 ; th- earthquake that destroyed the city of 
Cunuina, in Venezuela in 1858 ; the earthquake of 
1854, in whieli San Salvador was overwhelmed 
with a fourth ot its inhabit ints ; the earthquake of 
'“1850 that reduced Quito to ruins, *nml the earth- 
quake in .18(1 1; in which the city of Mendoza was 
destroyed. 

„ The parable.- -A parable is a fictitious representation 
of something real hi life, and always has a moral 
lesson attached to it. It di tiers from a fable in 
this, that the representations of the latter are of a 
kind that cannot possibly take place in real life, 
such as conversations among different animals, &c. 

255. Lo-as-you-likes . — A fancy name intended to desig- 
nate people who like to act according to their 
own pleasure. (Parse as a proper noun in the 
plural number.) 
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235. The burning mountain . — The volcanic mountain, 
such as Vesuvius, under which stood tho ancient 
Roman cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, which 
were suddenly overwhelmed hy the burning lava 
which poured out of the centre of the mountain iu 
one of its eruptions. 

„ The top — Of the mountain. * 

,, Slag. — The lava or matter thrown up hy a volcanic 

mountain when it is in eruption. 

• • i 

„ Especially if They — (“ The> ” has for its antecedent 
“any one.” Granny alien! this is incorrect" “Any 

one” beiii” in the ringulur number, ought to have 
the singular pronoun “ In*,” The plural pronoun, 
however, is m very common use. 

,, Miftiy a yr^r. — This use of a plural jyljectirc before 

a singular noun is idiomatic Various explana- 
tions of the idiom haw* been attempted. The 
mistake lies in supposing. that the word ” a’\is 
the indefinite aiticle. It is not. It is a coemp- 
tion of the preposition “of,’’ as ill* 'Thomas a 
. Pocket, which properly is Thomas of Pocket. 
So here, ‘•ninny a year ” really means “many of 
year,” that is to say, “many of tin* space or period 
of tune called year.” 

,, Madam 7/tar — (Personification.) Questionings as 
to the manner of things. 

,, That he did not intend, t('c. — A Doun seiftenco in 
apposition to “ one thins?-*’ 

„ Bough fashion. — Rude way. 

„ To quit. — To leave tho house. * 

„ Spanish Americans — Spaniards, *w ho have for many a 
generations settled in South America. 

„ Landlord of landlords. — God. 

„ To quit.-*- To leave the place. 

„ • The Andes . — A chain of mountains in Southern Ame- 
rica, 

„ Become .- -Might become. * 
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Xot over-good — (This is a sort of euphuism, in 
which the idea intended to be conveyed is clothed 
ill a softened form.) Not too good, that is, had. 

„ Ihe t astern part. — The eastern coast of South 
America. 

„ Their own land -South America is called their own 
land, because they left the parent country many 
generations ago, and adopted this land as their 
country. 

„ A paradise. — A beautiful garden. (The name pri- 
marily design itos the Garden of Kden, in which 
our first parents, Adam and Eve, were placed. 
That garden is supposed to have been perfect 
in its beauty ; hence, any place that is particularly 
luxuriant in its beauty, is called a paradise. 

„ Freeiovs woods. — Timbers of great value iu the 
y extensive forests. 

„ Drugs. — Substances used for medicinal purpose*. 

„ Boundless wealth , in one word. — In one word, bound- 
less wealth. 

„ Amazon. — The great river oF South America and 

the largest river in the world. It extends about 
4,000 miles and drains an area of two millions 
of square miles. 

. „ The old world. — The Eastern Hemisphere. 

230. Instead of being what they have been. — Instead of 
these gifts of God being allowed to be waste. Tn 
stead of being the neglected gifts they have been. 

„ The voice of God, &c. — Noun in apposition to “ warn- 
ing-” 

„ Find out that. — Find out what makes earthquakes. 

„ Try the very simplest cause. — Let us-try and see if 
the simplest cause we can think of will fully ex- 
plain earthquakes. 

„ Think — Those dots following the word 

“think” are intended to suggest to the reader, 
that there is silence immediately after, this word 
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is spoken, time being here allowed by the speaker 
to enable the child to whom he is speaking to 
think. • 

25G, Flash — A small vessel ill which gunpowder is kept. 

„ S$Ul more . — Particularly. 

„ Boiler . — Metal cylinder in wljich the water is boiled, 
that f urnishes the steam by which the engine is 
made to go. 

„ Explosion. — Bursting. 

„ Hartford Bridge Flat. — A flat is a shoal formal just 
below the surface bf the water: an extent of land 
t|mt has risen up, like a sand hank out of the 
water. This Hartford Bridge Flat on the sea- 
coast is ot this description! and is the result of 
#r‘oleaiiic # action. 

257 Charles Seltcyn . — A comedian. 

„ Pyrenees. — Mountains that separate France from 
Spam. 

If Polished rock.-—' The rock had been polished or ren- 

dered smooth by the constant flowing of the water. 

„ Poured. — Has for its subject “stream.” 

„ Large enough to turn a mill. — Mills are common in 
Europe and elsewhere for the grinding of corn, 
&e., the machinery of which is set in motion by 
a large wheel, which stands in the water of a fast- 
flowing stream or river, and which is burned by 
the force of the current* 

„ Box. — A kind of tree. 

„ Musky. — Like the smell of musk. 

„ Spring air. — Air of the season know'n as spring, so 
ealltj^, because it is the season immediately after 
the winter, when the new leaves spring forth, and 
the cavth is once again clothed with green. 

j, « ' Boulders. — Loose masses of rock. 

,, M epaticas. — The namfi of a plant more conflnonjy 

known as liverwort. , ’ * 
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257. Little stars. — So called from the shape of the flower 
of the gentian. 

I 

„ Gennan. — The name pf a plant. 

,, Azure. — Blue. 

„ Silver firs. — A ^variety of fir, so called jirom the 
silvery nppcaiancc >f the foliage. 

„ Saw-edge — Edge, like that of a saw, which is an in- 
strument with tooth used in cutting wood. 

,, The head of the valley. — The* further end of the 
valley when the mountains closed in upon it. 

„ Cones — Pointed peaks. 

„ Virgin snow. — (Parse “virgin” as an adjective) 
Pure, untouched snow. 

„ Into flui air. — It would have been 'equally Correct to 
have said “ in the air,” nevertheless the shades of 
meaning in the two expressions are different. I 
“ Seven thousand feet in the air ” would mean, 
that that height was the station these cones of 
snow occupied. “ Into the air ” means, that seven 
thousand feet was the height to winch in their 
upward progress they had reached. 

„ Fade — Has for its nominative “ side 3 .” 

,, Begins the dream. — Suggests or causes the dream. 

208. Quicker . — (Comparative adverb.) More quickly. 

,, Tlih driver . — The man who drove the travelling 
couch. 

,, The secret. — The reason why no one would say that 
it was an earthquake. 

„ Was out. — W as disclosed. 

„ Limestone. — A kind of rock. All mqrblc is lime- 

stone, though it may be of different colours. 

„ They loere replaced by granite. — Instead of the lime- 
stone there was granite. „ 

„ Granite, — An igneous rbek, so called, because it is 

the resiiit of fusion by tho internal fire of tho 
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earth. It is composed of three different kinds of 

. rocks or minerals, cjuartz, feldspar and mica. 

258. London Bridge . — The myne of one of the bridges 
over tj»e Thames in London. 

„ Aberdeen. — A town in Sootland. 

• • 

Never in granite . — Because granite is a much harder 
rock than limestone. 

,, Cold springs . — Springs giving forth cold water. 

„ Hot springs . — Springs giving forth hot water. 

„ Chemical sails — Alkaline orvmthy substances com- 
pounded with an acid The kinds of salts differ 
according to the kind of rock through w hich the 
water flows. p 

„ As mit lifted it up. — (Irani to forces its .wav in a state 
of fusion through the earth's crust, and so lifts up 
what it meets with in its way. 

„ 'Hie rock above it — The limestone. 

„ Jets — Long shoots of water. 

„ * The wise man of old. — (‘"Of old ” means, “ of old 

times.’ Parse “old” as a noun.) The prophet 
Jeremiah. He is called wise, because he had gain- 
ed wisdom by studying the will and the ways. of 
God. 

,, “It is of the Lord's mercies,” &c. — This^is a quo- 
tation from the Bible : seq Lamentations III ; v.'T2. 

• 

,, On hoard a ship.' — “A" is not the indefinite article, 
but a corruption of “ of.” On board of shfp. 

„ The steeples — (A steeple’ is a turret ending in a point.) t 
The Blceples of churches whero the bells are usual- 
ly hulig. 

„ Quaintly enough. — “ Enough” is hero* used merely as 
• an in iransitive.) Very quaintly. 

„* Slam. — A violent shutting. 

„ Timbers . — Planks, beamfy ‘&c. 
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250. Frights.— (Used in the singular number, this word 
conveys the idea of a condition of fear ; used in 
the plural, it means occasions of fear. 

„ Dock-keepers. — Men ‘engaged to keep watch at the 

docks, which are deep trenches dug on the bank of 
a river oron*thc side of a harbour, in which ships 
jye built and where they are put in for repairs. 

„ Liverpool. — A town in the north-west, of England, and 

a place th^thas long been noted fpr tlio building of 
1 ships. * *■ 

„ * The earthquake in 18(1,0. — This earthquake was felt 
through the western portion of England oil the 6th 
of October 186 3. 

„ Bock down. — Reck houses until they fall. 

„ What a town looks like . — JU iko -a town - bra ke. 

,, Darken. — (Metaphor ) Render sorrowful. 

„ iZddy. — Turn round and round. 

„ A teetotum. — (A child’s top.) Something like a top 

which is twirled by the fingers. 

,, Billiard-halls. — Ivory balls used, on a billiard table. 

„ And that. — The last one. 

„ The end one . — Parse “ end ” as an adjective. 

261. You must watch Madam How at work on little and 
common things. — \ou must watch how little and 
•Hjommon things are brought about by Madam How. 

„ Bart;. — Of unusual occurrence. 

„ Solomon, — Kijig of Israel, and son and successor of 

King L)av\l. He ascended the throne of his father 
at Jerusalem in 1015 B. C. His reign was an emi- 
nently prosperous and peaceful one. He was noted 
for his wisdom. Died in 075 B. C. 

„ A fool's eyes, Sfc. — This is a quotation from the 
Bible. The passage will be found in the book 
' -• called the Proverbs' of Solomon, chapter XVII, 
verse 24. 
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• 261. If he saw. — “ Saw has for its object “ which.” 

About his feet. — On tjjie ground around him. 

„ The wash.— The sweeping up. 

„ The ofjiitg. — That part of the sea that is at a good 
1 distance from the shore, and where there is deep 
water. '< 

„ Comes — Has for its subject, “ a mighty wall of water.” 

„ Sweeps — Advances with swecping,motion. 

„ Quays. — (Prondhnce kees.) A bank formed toward 

the sea fur the purpose of loading and unloading 
vessels. 

„ Carrying great ships in. — By “ in ” is meant inland. 

„ And on to the land. — Parse “ on ” as an adverb. It 

has the meaning here of “onwards.^ , 

„ India-rubber. — This substance is also known as ca- 

outchouc. It is an elastic gum, and was first in- 
troduced in Europe from South America in the 
year 17JiS. • 

262. - Would rise out of the water. — Because air is lighter 
than water* 

„ Basin or tub — Containing the water in which the 
ball had been placed. 

, t Imprisoned. — Not able to make its escape. 

„ Chasm. — Croat gaps of splits. m 

‘ „ Bush , — The subjects of this predicate an “steam,” 

“ gases,” “ hot water,” “ mud,”’ “flame,” “ strange 
stones.” 

„ AU signs. — (“ All” docs not qualify “ signs,” but the 

“ steam,” “gases,” Ac., above enumerated ) All * 
(those things mentioned above) being signs. 

„ The greater boiler. — Not an actual boiler, but the 
# ' space in which the steam or gas was confined. 

„ The strain is eased — The strain becomes less. 

„ All before it. — Every tiding that is ?n its way. 
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2G;J. Its work fresh done. — The effects still recent. 

„ The* how' of them. — (Parse “how” as a noun in 
' the objective case governed by “ understanding.”) 
The manner in which they happen. 

„ May set your hearts at rest on that point — May be 
sure that suah a thing will never happen. 

„ Goes bach . — In pomt of time. 

„ Devonshire. — A country on the south-west coast of 

England.'* 

„ < The Severn valley . — The extent of country along 
which the river Sevcrh Hows. 

}f Cheshire. — One of the western counties ■ of England. 

„ LnncasVire. — A . maritime country of England, 

stretching along the bay of th^ Irish JJhamiel in 
the north-west coast. 

„ p long before man lived oil the earth. — It is one of the 
facts established by the science of geology, that 
tjlie earth existed and underwent many marvellous 
changes, ages and ages before man was created. 

„ Tilting. — Lifting up of one side, so a^ to move the 

layers out of their horizontal* position. 

„ Layers of rock. — Itocks spread out one over the 
other. (The rocks that lie in these layers, or 
strata as they aie called (which is the plural of 
v stratum), were formed under thu action of water, 
and are lienco called aqueous (L. aqua water'; 
rocks. They were formed in the same way as the 
m layers of sand on the bank of a river are formed, 
one lying jiver the other. Those layers in process 
of time g/ot hardened and became the strata of 
rocks of different kinds that arc to be met with in 
mountainous regions. » - 

„ Ramsgate. — A sea-port town in the, county of Kent 

in the south-east of England. , 

*' 

The earthquake force .— Parse “earthquake” as * an 
adjectii c. Shaky, or trembling force. 
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263. Crust. — The superficial substances of the earth are 

• called its crust. # 

„ Sands , clays, <bc. — Consisting of sniuls, clays. (Pared 

thcsuaiiouns as being ill apposition to “ ground.” 

}i Cftnjs . — Species of earths. 

. ,, Sands, clays, chalk and sands* again . — This enume- 
ration is given in the order in which these sub- 
stances occur 111 layers one above the other. 

• > * • i 

,, Clays, soft limestones and clays again. — The same 
remark as above applies to Jthc order hero given. 

,, Differs — (A buff is a concussion or the striking of 
one body against another. And a buffer is any 
tiling, whether a cushion or apparatus with springs 
80 as to,m.ike it yield, which is plumed between so 
to bu the first to bear, and so to break the 
force of, the knock where tw r o bodies comg in con- 
tact. The round irou plates attached to springs, 
which may be seen between two railways, break 
the force with which one carriage would otherwise 
, knock against the other. These are called buffers. 

264. Bolster. — A pillow or cushion. 

,, The steam-power. — 'The volcanic power within the 
earth. 

„ Fens. — Low, marshy lands. 

,, Norfolk and Cambridgeshire . — Eastern counties of 

“ England. » 

,, Sandringham Hill . — A hill in Norfolk. 

• ,, Sca-shclls. — The shells of aninVls that live in the 

sea. ‘ , 

„ Above Ji igh-water mark . — Above the highest point 
of the beach to wlii-h the sea rises. (Animals, 
living in the sea, would not leave the sea in order 
to go up on land to a place above the highest line 
to which the sea rises. How is it "then thes§ sea- 
shells are found above jthis line £ Because there 
was a time when the |and was lower and the place 
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where the sea-shells arc found was not at that time 
, above the high-water piark.) 

264 And how. — And I ha#m shown you how. 

,, Gullies. — Channels or hollows worn oUt in the earth 

by the flowing of water. * 

,j Lice. — (Adjective) Alive ; living. (Pronounce the 
* long.) 

„ Pholascs. — A kind of small insects, 

r \ 

„ Boring into . — Making holes into. 

„ Peat — A substance between decomposed vegetable 

mutter and completely black vegetable mould. *. 

„ Fed over. — Grazed upon. 

,, Giant oseii, <l-c . — In the ohl geologic eras before man, 
the ehrth was inhabited by aiiumtis of gijf.mtic size, 
altogether different from the kind of animals that ' 
- now inhabit it. 

Mammoth — An extinct species of elephant, thickly 
covered vvtli hair. 

„ Gravelly bottom of the sen . — Bed of the sea compos- 
ed of gravel. * 

26G. One stay . — One state or condition 

„ Solid-seeming earth. — Earth which seems solid. 

„ Heaving. — Moving up and down. 

„ In One. — God. 

,, Yesterday. — -JPast time 

,, Peruvians. — The people of Peru, in South America. 

„ True. — That^s true. 

„ Time. — Objective case, governed by the preposition 

“at” understood. 

ARNOLD. 

Mathfvv Arnold is the son of the celebrated Dr. Ar/iold ol 
Rugby. H« was formerly Professor of Poetry at the University 
of Oxford. He lias written several books, the tendency of 
most of wtfiich has been to encourage free-thinking in a modi- 
fied form. f 
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269 . 
» 

9) 

II 

11 

'I 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

270 . 

ii 

• 

ii 

ii 


A French School. 

Ru» du Fmihonrgh Mdntmartre . — A street in Pari*. 

Imposing. — At tracti n g atfent ion . 

Ooep each other. — One alwve tbc other. 

Out* best schoolrooms. — The schoolrooms in the best 
constructed English school. 

Ventilated. — A ired. 

Bad weather.- -V ofc weather. 

Banged. — Placed in order. • 

The fittings — The furniture. 

The crucifix. — A representation of the cross on which 
Jesus Christ was crucilicd. * 

.Bust . — The •figure of a person in relief, showing the 
head and shoulders. 

• 

The Emperor. — The late Emperor of France, Napoleon 
III. 

Ornaments. — Noun, in apposition to “ crucifix ” and 

. “bust.” 

Adjoints — The name given in French schools to a 
subordinate master who is joined to or associated 
with a superior. 

Primary instruction Elementary instruction. 

Certificated — To receive a certificate of qualification 
before one is entitled to. take up th$ office of 
teacher. • 

The municipalities. — A municipidity is a btfdy of 
men appointed to man ago the Affairs of a town or 
city. 

The departmental council. — The council whose duty it 
is to look after the department of education. 

Monitors. —^Senior pupils in a school, appointed to 

• * look after the other pupils in the absence of the 
master. * * 

The lower section — Of thj: school. 


17 
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270. On a par . — Equal to ; on a level with. 

„ Not so pood . — W as notrso good. 

„ The arithmetic in particular being in general. — Parti- 
cularly the arithmetic being generally, &c. 

Apprehended » 1 nderstood. , 

„ This information.— The knowledge the pupils possess. 


jKnqlisii and IfnExoir C i r a n actek istt <,s ; Enehuy op 
Intellect and Flexibility* of Intellect. 

„ The moral sphere, the intellectual and spiritual 
spheres . — By the moral sphere, is meant, moral con- 
duct, that is, conduct in respect Ifo right and 
wrong. By the intellectual sphere, is meant, the 
activities of the intellect or understanding. By the 
rf|)intuul sphere, is meant, thoifo higher thoughts 
and feelings that Have reference to realities that 
are apprehended by our spiritual nature. The 
writer applies the term “spiritual” to will, energy, 
hnd such mental qualities as are neither strictly 
intellectual nor distinctively moral. 

„ Fruitful f/ualihes — (Jualitiod *lhat prodm e many 
good results 

Genius . — This word is generally used in the sense 
of special natural aptitude. Sir Joshua Ui xnolds 
however, for example, maintained that drudgery 
, was genius ; by which he meant, that any man 
£ould gam success in any department of intellect, 
who onty applied himself to it with persistent 
. industry and energy. 

„ At all. — P^sc as an adverb qualifying “ eminent.”. 

„ Openness of mind — Candour. 

Flexibility of intelligence.— ( Flexibility — L. flecto 
” to bend — means, readiness to bend.) Intelligence 

that readilv bends to any subject?. There arc some 
minds that can bo interested in, and can 'piirsuo, 
BOipe subjects, hut cannot bend to others ; but a 
man vfho has a flexible mind, is a mind who can 
turn at will to anj subject and master it. 
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Relegate — Send back. Maintain that genius belongs 
to the moral nature of a man and not to his intel- 
lectual. • 

Its probable special time* of suecessf )il mtivity. — The 
direction in which it is most likely to succeed. 

Imperfections and failings — 4n the objective case 
governed by •‘indicate.” 

In tins sphere. — That is to mv, when genius develops 
intellectually » 

An affair . — A boat ter. 

JPoelrg. — (CJr potei *io ma£c ) The creations of 
i imagination. 

Shale sprit re. — As representing^ tho poetical genius of 
tile KuglisJi nation. 

Hie In >/hr*/ reach of sea nee — Tho id^htest poinl 
to which science can t.d<e a in m, is to create in 
him the power of inventing things. 

A faculty of divination.- ~(L. dina a .god.) The 
power of telling bcfori hand what will take place 
under certain conditions, and hence the power ot 
adapting ftioans to an end which it is foreseen will 
result. Thus Watt invented the steiun-ougme 
hy his power to foretell what effects would be 
produced if ho put certain faces into a given 
relation to one another. So with all inventors, 
('flu* ancients meant by divination, the vispiration 
of a god.) This powen of creating iy the world 
of science corresponds to the ^fovver of imagination 
in poetry, that creates new scones and, circum- 
stances \ _ 

Haclon. — As representing tin* scientific genius of the 
English poo.de. (*Sir Isaac Newton, the greatest 
of English philosophers, bom in 1042, and died 
in 1727, was the discoverer of the doctrine of the 
“Attraction of Gravity.” This principle forms the 
foundation of the Newtonian philosophy, and is 
treated of at length in his “ I’Jiilosophire NaWalis 
1’iiucipia Mathematical” lie wA appointed Mathe 
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matieal Professor at Cambridge. In 17 04, he 
published his “ lletlections, lie fractions, Inflections* 
* and Colours of Light?” which was translated into 
several languages. lie also wrote a treatise on 
‘‘Ancient Chronology.” JIis modesty, notwithstand- 
ing hi-? great scinntilie attainments, «»', apparent 
in the following wort Is spoken on his deathbed ; 
“"I know not wlr. T mu', appear to the world ; but 
to myself, 1 seem to have been only like a boy 
\ playing od, the sea-shore, and diverting myself 
in now and then tin ling a 'smoother pebble, or a 
prettier shell than or. Jnary, whilst the great ocean 
of tiuih lay all undiinnun d before me.” 

27 L I)‘ mttnth and insists upon . — Those verbs have for 
their subject- “ th.it euerg}.” What that energy 
dennwnls and insists upon, alv»v o everr thing, is 
freedom. Men must ho left five to exert tliern- 
, selves in an\ direction they please; otherwise no 
genius will ever be developed. 

., Indapendaice — A’oun in apposition to “freedom.” 

„ Prescription and routine — (In the .- biective ease 
governed by tin* preposition “\»f.”) Indcjn lidenoe 
of, i. e , freedom from author it-', from preset lption 
and from routine. “Proscription” (L preu before, 
and senbo to write,) is any thing wi it ten down be- 
forehand for guidance or direction, lienee, rule, 
.directions. “ ltoutino” (pronounce rooteen ) is used 
in the sense of a regular and uniform course of' 
practice. • 

„ As it vnll.— (Subjunctive mood, from the verb to 
w ill ) Ay*it pleases, 

,, Authority. — Noun in apposition to “ standard.” 

„ Academy — (Tnc academia was a piece of land not 
far from Athens, oiiginally belonging to the hero 
Academus, winch was adorned with palin and olive 
, plantations, and woiks of art. Here Plato used 
* to teach.) An association of artists for mutual 
improvement. 
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271. As we have teen. — The allusion is to Shakespeare anil 

• Newton. % 

„ Requisites — (Noun ) Things required. 

„ The affair of quickness, &c. — Have concern with, are 
dependent on quickness of miml, &c. 

. D Quickness of mind. — Quickness in understanding 
things. 

,, Flexibility of intelligence, — Readiness of tho lpind 
to adapt, itself to ddferont subjects, and be equally 

interested in them all. . * 

• 

„ Method of evolution. — (L. e out, and volvo to roll, to 
open out. or unfold.) The manner of opening out 
or winking out the main, idea in an intellectual 
’work. 

V . * I 

, ,, Precision — Jixactucss of language in description. 

„ 'The proportions — The relative importance to be given 
to the several ideas which, combined, are intended 
to make up the intellectual w r oik. . 

„ Intellectual work. — -A work of the intellect. (Such 
lor example,, ns Newton’s Principal, where the main 
principle enforced is the centre of gravity, to 
which all other departments of knowledge arc in 
different proportions made subservient So with 
any of Shnkspoaro's great plays, or Milton’s Para- 
dise boat, Ac. 

ft 

Upon them. — Upon quickness of mind and flexibility 
of intelligence, « 

„ Are most, communicable from it. — r( Form, method of 
evolution, precision, proportion relations of the 
part to the w hole, — these things are moat easily 
communicated, that is, taught., by means of the in- 
tellectual work itself, which shows these things in 
itself) jAble to be communicated or taught to 
t others from their seeing the intellectual w r ork 

. itself. p 

• • 

„ The intellectual performance of o/Ziriy.— The way in 
which others set about tlieir intellectual work when 
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they have any Thus, many a Liter author study- 
. ing the “ form, method of evolution,” &o., < f 
great authors that have gone before, w hose “ in- 
tellectual work” is often taken as a model on which 
the “ .ldcllcctual work ” of later w liters is con- 
strue ted 

271. The f/iftx on v'huh they depend. — The quickness* oi! 

mind and flexibility of intelligence without wliieh 
“ there ea. no. t lie form, method /if e\ obit ion,” ifee. 

„ , Shortcoming. — Defect. 

„ ’Enemy — (f\r en and ergon work Inherent vigor 
of thought. 

„ The flr*1 thing. — The chief thing. The reason why 
the qualities spoken of are on id to be more import- 
ant in prose than in poetry is, that tliofo must al- 
ways be more of tlio logical and didactic clement 
in prose than in poetry, which is mainly dependent, 
not on logical reasoning, but on the activity of 
the imagination. 

„ With no fartimlar gifts for these. — With no special 
natural aptitude, i. <*., no qu'ckness and flexibility 
called “ gifts ” (because they are tuippo-. . to have 
been given by Clod to some men when lie created 
them, and not to have been acquired) ‘‘for.” i. e . , 
by means of wl. : eh, 1 these,” i. e., the requisites 
4 above enumer.ited, may be acquired. 

,, Appropriated . — (■!>. ad to, and propria 8 ono’s own. 

Er. appioprier .) Turned to one’s own use. 

„ Cannot — CHi'iiot be acquired by another person. 
One mars method, *tc. , may be Icamt by another 
man. provided this latter has quickness of mind 
or flexibility of intelligence ; but one linn cannot 
ucquiro tlie genius of another. 

,, Our mt ion. — The English. 

fj . Its spirit. — The spirit (as distinguished froin,. tlie- 
inhelleet) of thq English nation. 

H In the qualities of genius than in the qualities of in - 



telligrnce — Tn originality and i niacin a timi. tlian 
in mere quickness and flexibility. 

Of some rigour . — Possessing some vigour 

Jint by no means — But who is by no means. 

lit Jiit verst 1 . — When be writes verse, that is, lines 
written in poetical measure* 

hn pi nr . — Ken tier d efeoti ve. 

Cannot '• e t rpr *s himsrff 4v— (,LiMnot express , what 
he really wants to express. 

Persona go — Person. , . 

Jiff dint of , — By means of; in consequence of. 

Original if i /. — The power of originating or producing 
new thoughts. 

Movement '—The manner in which the 1 .ideas follow 
one another. 

Li ni ited. — Constrained. 

Impotent — Powerless. 

J 

The distinctive support <f prove . — The special means 
on which prose composition is dependent for its 
effect. 


MAX MULLER. 

M 'x Mu ia.ua. — V living author and well known oin-ntalist. 


The Lire of Bijddth. j 
Buddha . — The founder of the religious system 
known as Buddhism. Buddhism was long the* 
prevailing religion of Indi. t According to 8n\ 
William Jones, it was introduced into this country^ 
in B. C. 10()0, although many people, who have 
studied the question, incline to accept the tradi- 
tional account of its introduction by Oautama 
or (Jaduuia about ICC. 500. A feud having 
arisen between the Buddhists and Brahmans, the 
former were expelled from the greater part of 
of Hindoostau. Buddhism, however, remains the 
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prevailing religion of Ceylon, China, Japan, Bur- 
raah and other parts of Asia. Buddhism is aij 
. essentially moral system ; it has littlo or no ritual, 
and its chief dortrincs are, — that there is pain, 
that pain is caused by desire, and that pai n can 
only be ended by Nirvana ; by which w'ord anni- 
hilation is suppled to bi* meant. 

272. Spiritual relations b p — The relationship of a dis- 
ciple. 

„ ' Kshatriya. — Hindu society is divided into four great 
• chusscs or castes . — The Brahmans or priests ; the 
K filial riyns or warrior claws; the Vaisy as or mer- 
cantile class, and the Swims or smile class. 

„ Dates, «6c. — That i ^ to say, Buddha was not so called 
till the later period of his life. (Parse “ dates ” 
as un 'intransitive verb. 

27J. Tc marry him. — (This verb is sometimes used as a 
tiansitive verb, as when a man is said to marry a 
wqimin. And it is also used in a causative sense, 
and means to cause to marry, as A married liis son 
to It's daughter ) To make him many, 

„ The future heir to the throne . — .Snldharlha o / Bud- 

dha. 

„ lor reflection. — To be able to consider the matter. 

,, The royal suitor. — Siddhartha, who is so called be- 
cause he was suing for the hand of tbe princess. 

„ Happiest , — Carriages understood 

„ Problems . — Difficult questions which have not been 

‘settled. / 

„ Lyre. — A stringed instrument, like a harp. 

„ The noise man. — Any person who is wise. 

„ Rest. — ltest from change. v 

„ Briny liyht to man. — Teach men what life really is. 

„ 4 %ree. — lj>eo from the coftstant changes of condition 

incidents to human life. 



Melancholy* — (Gr. melas black and cholg bile, black 
bile ) A gloomy state of mind. 

Speculations. — Inquiries , 

Retinne.-.-( From the verb to retain.) Followers. 

Decrepit . — 'Worn down with ago. 

Bald. — He was bald. 

Bent on his stick — Leaning on bis stick. 

Is there count king peculiar — h* this condition in 
which he appears owing to something peculiar. 

Obtuse. — blunted, dufl 

Is defeated by. — Is overcome by, is made to yield to. 

Intoxicated. — (The hreek word toxon is an arrow, 
and as arrows m ancient warfare used to he 
poisoned, toxicnm came to mean prison. To 
intoxicate properly therefore menus lo poison. 
The word is usually employed to losing one's right 
senses under the inthicco of spirituous liquors or 
such drugs as opium, Arc. Metaphorically, it 
means to excite unduly.) A person is said t«» be 
intoxicated by his youth when he is unreasonably 
conceited about it. 

Prey — Xoun in apposition to “I.’’ 

Parched. — Dried up ; suffering from intense thirst. 

Bier. — A frame on which the dead are carried. 

If these could be made captive for ever . — If old ago, 
disease, and death could he imprisoned, so that they 
should not be free to go about and attack men. 

Mendicant . — Beggar. y 

Ou'.jardly . — To all appearance. 

Subdued — Quiet in his maimer ; not noisy. 

Vestment . — G armeut. 

Austerity. — Severe self-denial as to bodily comforts 
and ease. 

Devolcr.— One w'ho devotes himself, entirely to re- 
ligious duties, 
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11 o Passion — Animal desires. 

„ Jit-firing from the world — Having nothing more to 

do with woildlx laid ness or amusements. 

« 

„ Iliomn, Th^mt / — A Buddhist, priest £*on» China, who 
travelled -i- India dining the close of tUs 1th cen- 
tury. t * * • 

„ Apult it- — Olio who* ilhdi.iw* from and denies the 
f.utli. 

' JChihot ate — Work out the details oV. 

” ♦» 

,, * JJc&ttUn ' — Delightful beyond irn.isure uitraiioinp 

the Miind 

7V ii* lift'd in fin bnl'twt — Jb'iiuined mioi'rUm 

,, Thn tv off the gole, — I'et u.Mil to he hound In 

}) CunvriKirt' nennint — \< count uuwluJi t In oeeur 

reuces eonneetedly follow one another in histori* 
‘ e.il older without any guns. 

‘ IIUXTKll 

Wiiii\m 1 1 1 ’s ■ r u, i,i n , in .i mmilici of tin \ 'i>n Cull Sir 
\ic< Hp m the >iurl *ii of w Aunuh Uui.il 15 igul, aiul has 
Imssi i‘iia igfil fi.>i hi line tinu* ou a (Jazi'.n-i uf India 

2S7 Tun gm rofinux — The pi nod ot time lepiv-ontcd 
by two geneiatJun.N of men. 

,, Uni/lidi fintoritnn, iy \ — This is a reduction on the 
, wntcis of J listoiics of India, which n» perfectly 
lust. Battles jinl the fates of dynasties are fully 
described*, hut Ihore is little or no iiifonuution 
, regarding the great masses of the people, their 
conditio. 'j\bc , 

„ A srriu of struggles about the Coiujmn/s eluirttr — 
This charter was a written permission given by 
the Crown to a certain body of London Merchants 
to trade to the Kast Indies, 'i’he Company re- 
ceived its charter on the II 1st December, JGOO. 
, t In ItiSS, a rival Company was formed and charter- 
ed « by dairies J. *The two united together in 
1G4U. In 1G 57, (from well renewed their charter, 
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which was confirmed by Charles T1 in lllfl 1, mid 
again in ir»«7. ]n 1 1*9 1-, the East India trade was 
thrown open, hut in 1008, a new Company obtained 
a monopoly in exchange for a loan to Government 
of £S,tM»U.0no. In 170*2, the old and new Com- 
panies amalgamated and formed the “ Cnited 
Company of Merchants of England trading to 
the East Indies.” In 178 1, a Board of Control >vas 
erected to regulcte the civil and military govern- 
ment of the Company's terri+fcries The couWr- 
cial character of the Company was abolished in 
18.U-. and in 1858, the Government of India 
was finally transferred from the Company to the 
** (’rown. 

287. Starthruj million/ exploit s. — In allusion to the many 
remarkable eompaigns and batiks th.it mark the 
history ot the lint i'll occupation of India. 

„ j4n oecurreiue. — Tin* famine of 17U9. 

„ Mill. — James Mill, born 177:1 ; d od 18311, He was 

the author of a “History of British India,” which 
was completed in tlu* year 1818, The knowledge 
and ahilitv shewn in this work led to his being 
employed as head of the Correspondence Depart- 
ment of the East India Company. 

„ The recent Famine Commissioners, — The men recent- 
ly appointed by the Government to enquire into 
the cause 1 * of the famines that have, within the 
last few years, afflicted the North West 'Provinces, 
Southern India and Bengal The last famine was 
that of 1875. 

„ This distance. — This distance of 1 1 time. 

„ Flint specie m the horizon of our rule . — This is said 
in allusion to the fayt, th.it that famine happened 
such a long time ago, that we have no distinct or 
detailed information respecting it ; just as an ob- 
ject is very imperfectly discerned and appears 
very small when it has left our immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and appears only like a dim point in 
the distant horizon. (Metaphor.) 
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Horizon. — The lino at which, to the eye, the sly 
ami earth seem to meet. « 

In ib' contemporary records — In the records of the 
time when the famine actually occurred. 

The key to the 1 [story — The principal faet*by means 
of which the •history of Bengal is tg ho under- 
stood. 

Planes tn a new light- -1 a plains in a new way. 

Promt trackseof desolation — (Those* vast portions of 
land that wo see in this Country lying waste. 

' Uninhabited and uncultivated. 

The Lotdr Valley — The valley ot the Ganges, i. c , 
lower Bengal, 

Unfolds the. stiff chugs. — Explains what the sufferings 
weyc. » • • 

Immemorial . — Time out of memory. So old, that * 
♦ the time when they began cannot be remembered. 

Forms and nsuqes — Habits, modes of cultivation, 
manner of living, practices, Arc. 

Disorganizid and fragmentary - disarranged • and 
broken The people were thoroughly disturbed 
m their old inodes of life 

Fmh) d — Brought out. 

Had ruled.- Ha 1 prevailed. 

Affect the Government rental. — Diminish the amount 

of revenue that the Government derived. 

« 

Local offinrs.tr- Officers in the different districts who 
wrote representing the condition of their several 
Mistrh ts. t , 

Head-quarter^— The sent of government. 

The DrMi.-T-That part of the country through which 
the Ganges discharged itself by many mouths into 
the sea The shape is like tlmfrof the Greek 
letter a. delta ; hence the name. 

%J'he whole south-east of Bengal — The people through- 
out the sguth-eaat portion of Bengal. 



The Vcngal Council , — The Council attached to flu* 
Government of Hcntf.il. 

To Madras. — To send grain to Madras wlion the 
people were in want. 

On <n large untie . — In large quantities. 

Calamitous prediction — Foretell mgs of a* calamity 
approaching. ^ 

Officials. — (Par-jc* as n noun ) IVople holding utliee 
nil 1 1 or the Government. • 

Mr. Car cist. — He succeeded laird Clive in the govern- 
ment of Heng.il in theii'.ir 1707. 

In Council . — In Iho Heug.il Gymied. 

Thr jh’oi ince*- llengfil. • # 

Pel tend th>‘ <pu st ion to ho rh'njhj ova of rnonve. — 
Hehoved that the distress was Hioh as to ill ahe it 
iii , oi , .-«:ii y to remit some part of the revenue ; hut 
the) had no idea 1h.it m tact it. was dcjiopuiniing 
the country. 

'Policy towards * — Treatment of. 

ILad disnhhd from paying. — Had rendered unable to 
pay. 

Tan poring remissions — Of rent. That is to say, in 
times of delieient harvest, the people were allowed 
to pay something less than the propei anyiui.t of 
tax, with the understanding that they should 
make up the difference afterwards. 

Adcanccs— Of money, to the cultivators, to enable 
them to purchase seed for the 1 "xt crop. 

Isolated instances. — Solitary instances here and Micro. 

Pel icf- measures. — ( Parse “relief” as an adjective) 
Measures adopted with a view to give relief. 

In the letters home . — In the loiters written to 

t * England. (Par*c “home” as in the objective 
case governed by “ to l' understood.) # * * 

On a sadly inadequate sfa'le. — Not Enough to re- 
lieve the distress. 


18 
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289. Mussulman Minister of Finance. — A Kazi. 

„ / 23 u J the distress , Sfc. — ifut the distress became greater 
than the Government officers in the district 
thought that it would become. 

f , Pathetic . — Torching. 

FI Ant if id . — Fruitful 

,, Purneah . — A district o{ Western Bengal. 

„ To appreciate — (Literally, to f attach a proper price* 
to.) To form a proper idea of. 

„ The local administration. Are . — The imperial firman 
of 1765 conferred on the Company, it ho Bcwapivy 
of Bengal, lielwn* and Orissa ; but Olivo con uni? 
ted the* mistake of estabjishi ng n double system 
ivf government, by which, although the real power 
was in f he hands of the English, the administration 
was nominally vested in the Nawab, in whoso 
name the revenue was collected, and justice ad- 
ministered by native officers. Marshman, in his 
History of India, says, on this subject : — “The 
double government established by Olive, after the 
acquisition of the Dowanny, though regarded a* first 
as a master-piece of policy, soon proved to be the 
curse of BcHg.il. It combined all the vices of 
a nat’vo government, with all the confusion and 
mischief inseparable from foreign interference. 
The management of the revenue, which included 
the entire administration, was in the hands of 
native agents, who were subject to the supervi- 
sion of the British resident at Moorshcdabad, , 
but his /control was merely nominal. There was 
no European functionary in Bengal conversant 
with revenue details, and the zemindars were at 
liberty to make their own terms with the ryots on 
the one hand, and with the treasury on the other ; 
in every case it was the interests of the State 
„ which suffered.” 

290. Its capabilities. — What extent of crop the country 

was able to yield. [ 
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290. Every consultation . — The record of what transpired 

• every time the Council met to consider the state 

of tho country. 

„ Apprehension — Fears. 

„ Highly coloured — Exaggerated. 

, „ The question. — The matter to he considered. 

„ This misconception — Tin’s mistake in supposing that 
tlit* difficulty had reference merely to realizing the 
revenue instead of taking means to prevent the 
depopulation of the country. 

,, Reticent. — Not communicative. 

. < 5 , Self- font mned — Keeping their thoughts, wants, and 

all matters that concern themselves to themselves. 

„ Dlt rust fill of foreign observation. — Suspicious when 

• they find a foreign nation observing them. 

„ Taciturnity. — Silence. 

„ Ruffle. — Disturb. 

„ The emotional part of his nature. — The emotions ol 
love, hale, hope, fear, «fcc. 

„ Is in strict subject ton — Is not suffered to display it. 
self. 

„ Resentment. — Anger. 

„ Passion — Stroug love. 

„ Reaches its climax. — Becomes strongest (Or II/- 
vnx, a scale or laddor; indicating ascent step by 
step. 

„ Is a mystery. — Is concealed. (The reference is to 
the inner or women’s iipartme’’ its, occupied by the^ 
family. 

„ European courtesy. —Courtesy as practised among 
Europeans 

Stifling . — Intensely hot. 

„ Seed-grain. — The grain that is kept for the purpose 

of being sown. 

291, The Durbar . — The court of the Nawab at Moorshe- 
dabad. 
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291. A torrent . — (A stream that rims down with great 
violence. Met.iplior) Vast numbers of people 
eagerly hastening to the great cities. 

„ Pestilence , — An epidc'mio and mortal disease. 

„ Git Jed through, §c. — Passed on from one mute to 
another. 

j. Vice? ego! . — The Nawa<> was the viceroy or repre- 

sentative in lien gal <*l the Emperor of Delhi. 

„ ' Mutes. — Men* .mnploved in 1 oval palaces in oriental 
countries, who sue dumb. (L rnntus, silent.) 

j, Interment could not, ftr . — The dead bodies could not 
he buried fast enough. 

,, Scavengers. — Porous employed to clear the streets'" 

of a city. 

„ Revolting. — Disgusting ; that at t which ihe mind 

revolts. 

„ Mangled . — Distorted. 

,, Festering. — Corrupting, rotting. 

„ John Shore. — Sir John Shore became Governor-Gen- 
eral in 1793 (Km an account of Ids cat err in this 
country see the History of India ) 

„ An eventful career. — A eareev full of important 
events. 

„ Sensitiveness . — Quickness to detect. 

„ Premonitory - -"Warning beforehand. 

„ Flal'pralcd . — W orbed out or prepared in all its detail, 

„ Sis most historical art . — The act by which he will 
* be most renumbered in history. 

„ Of eastern service. — Of the time of his service iii 
India. 

Son- official description. — Description 1 by a person 
who was not an officer of the Government. 

„ Metrical. — Itecorded iu metre (measure) or verse. 

L . John Shore’s poetry, Sfe. — This is said in allusion to 
the iact^ that iu poftry a man's imagination often 
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tempts him to say things that are a little boyoiul 

* the actual truth, a,thing which ho would not do if 

he were describing tl^j same thing in prose. 

20 1 . Memory* x eye. — (Personification.) The eye of memory. 

„ FcJ,l. — Ravenous. , 

■ „ Unmolested. — (Participial adjective qualifying “they,” 

i e.j the jackal, the vulture, and the dog. 

,, Their prey. — The dead bodies. ,* 

,, Trace . — Describe. , . 

,, Memory's page. — Memory is "supposed to have a hook 

i ’4 which every thing is recorded. (Personification.) 

,, Efface . — Rub out. . 

„ Christian humanity — The humanity, or kindness to 
men taught by the religion of Jesus f'hrist. 

„ The meaning of the, words, drc. — Men have now so 
far learnt to be helpful to one another in times of 
pestilence and famine, that the terrible distress 
that used to accompany these tilings in ancient 
■ times is not .suffered to exist now. 

292. The tatter term. — Famine. 

„ Regime — (Pronounce re-zheeni-) Order or state of 
things. 

„ Coloured. — Exaggerated. 

„ Pages. — Representation. 

,, Strained. — Stretched ; exaggerated. • 

„ Govr — The ancient capital of Rcngal, which was 
depopulated and abandoned about the \ ear 15f>0. 
It was situated on. tho confines of Bengal aiTd 
Beliar, and extended along the banks of the Oan ^ 
gcs» It was adorned with splendid buildings, and 
had a stone embankment along the river extend- 
ing oJer fifteen miles. It v, as a pestilence that 
helped to depopulate it. 

„ Appalling spectre. — Fearful ghost, 

Threshold . — Outset, beginning. 
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21)2. The Hindu metropolis. — (Gr. meter mother, and 
polls city ; the mother city.) Gour. 

» The' historian of Bengal. — John Clark Marshman, 
whose “ History of Bengal ” has for many years 
been a popular class-book. 

„ Averts — (L. a from and verto to turn.) Turn .away ; 
avoid. 

„ Endemics — (Gr. cn and demos a people.) Diseases 
i that prevail among n people, and* that are attri- 

butable to local causes and {feculiiirities of season. 
(Distinguish between an endemic and an epidemic. 
The latter is a disease which does not arise from 
local causes and is not confined to parndalarseasoR.su 
or climates.) 

,, Court of Directors. — A body of /pen wlv? had the 

direction of the affairs of the East India Company. 

„ Had swooped down upon it — (Metaphor). The figure 
is taken from the action of a large bird when it 
descends suddenly down from the air to seize on 
some prey. So fafiiine is represented as a bird of 
prey descending suddenly upon the people of 
Bengal. 

„ The scenes of. — The events that hau happened dur- 
ing. 

„ Phantasmagoria . — The pictures of a magic lantern. 

298. Christmas eve. — The day before Christmas day (24th 
December.) 

„ Gcnei'ous. — Large, abundant. 

„ Military stores. — Stores of food for the troops. 

‘ „ Apprehension for. — Fear on account of. 

„ Increase. — Fruits and food, produce of tho earth. 

„ Less favoured provinces. — Provinces where there had 

not been such a good harvest. 

„ Intensified. — Made intense or severe. 

„ * 'High prices had ruled.-*- High prices hail prevailed. 

A (“ Killed ” in this connection ia used as an iutron- 
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sitive verb : but in really it is even hero a trans- 
• itivc verb, having for its object “ market ” under- 
stood.) f 

293. Deficiency. — (Parse, as in the nominative ease, in 
apposition to “ nothing,” and coming after tlio 
Verb “ had been.” 

„ Materially . — To any great, extent. 

„ Nature. — The natural fertility of, the soil. 

„ She. — Nature. • 

„ Attest. — Prove. 

„ A sihnt ami deserted province. — A province that had 
lost its population. 

,, Officially. — TJy the officers of the Government. 

„ The deaths \cere returned — The reports or numerical 
statements that, wore made (returned) as # to the 
number of deaths, showed that the projiortion 
was. 

„ racket after packet. — (A “packet ” is a ship engaged 
to convey packages, letters, &c., from one country 
to another.) Ship after ship went to Kugland 
from India carrying letters containing details of 
the famine. 

“ Indeed whatever may be, <L-c. — N (Mark in this sentence, 
*' the sudden transition from the past to the present 
tenso. The inference is, that the writer at the 
time when he was writing had the \?ttcr, lie is 
speaking of, before him.) 

„ Whatever may be the subject of a communication to 
f begin with. — Whatever may have been the subject 
contained in the first part, of a letter such at this 
time from Hen gal. (The words “ subject to begin 
with” must be parsed together as the predicate 
of the verb “may be." 

„ , Communication. — Letter. 

„ It seems — “ It ” has for its antecedent “ communica- 
tion.” 
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2l>3 To glide , — To pass easily, and almost unconsciously 
into. a 

„ The great topic of the day. — The famine. 

„ The day.-*- The time. 

„ Adverting. — (L, ad to and verto to turn.) t deferring 

t<i.. 

„ Mortality — (This word is used in more than one 
t sense. Sometimes it means liability to death ; 
sometimes It denotes death itself; and sometimes, 
' as in the text, it denotes the daft$ of grout 
numbers. ' 

204. Dewrhop. — The leaving of their liomofif in senrclwif 
iood^ 

„ Jtyots.-rC ill ti - valors of the soil; tenants of, .land, 

,, The revenue fanner «. — The men who took a farm of 
« the revenue collections. They were a sort of 
middlemen to whom the (iovernmout farmed or 
leased out the collection of the revenue. 

„ To fall out of tillage. — To have lands left unculti- 
vated. , 

„ The Commissioners. — (Tj. com. with and inif/o to -end. 
Men sent to do a certain work.) Men appointed to 
ascertain fiom enquiry what the extent was of the 
desolation that had been caused by the famine. 

,, "Dearth . — (Noun, from the adjective “ dear,” which 

ipeans rare, scarce.) Scarcity. 

„ Warren Hastings. — The second Governor of Bengal, 
f who assumed office in 1772. (For particulars of 
his career, see the £Ti story of India.) 

„ A progress . — A journey. (Tlio word is generally 
applied to a journey of state, such ‘as the Gover- 
nor of a province would mako through his juris- 
distiction, or a King would make through his 
dominions. 

„ Aggregate. — (L. ad to and grex a herd or flock. A 
gathering to.) Total amount. 
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21H. Historic times , — Times of which wc have authentic 
history. ( Prehistoric times are the times ( pre) 
before any history \fas written, and of which, there- 
fore, A\e have only traditions ) 


W'HEELF.Jt. . 

For Bomo years Assistant Secretary in the Foreign Department 
of the Government of India, ami the jiuIioi ot the translations 
from the Mahablianita and llama y an a, and of "Jvuly l.'iTorcis of 
Jlrin>h [ny|ia,' “A History ol‘ Imlni Vrwn the earliest tlfcs,” 
" The Geography ol‘ Herodotus, ’ Ac. • 


The Kajasuy v. of YumnsimiutA. 

2P1. Rajafuya — A royal sacrifice made by a king in the 
presence of hi.s tributary princes. 

„ Yiiihishthiw . — One of the heroes of •fli'4 Alnhubhd' 

rat, the great epic poem of India. Ho was the 
eldest of the Piimlax as. ilis detenu inaction to 
celebrate the mien lice of the horse excited the 
jealousy of the Kaur.ivas, the other branch of the 
. lunar line, and, having been tempted into play by 
the chief of the Kauruvns, he staked and lost his 
wife and hfk kingdom, and was forced to go into 
exile for twelve years. On the expiration of this 
tune, be demanded hack his kingdom Hustiuaporc. 
This was denied him, and the great battle of 
Kuru-kshefra was fought, which is said to have 
lasted < ighteeti days. Victory declared itself for 
Yudhishthir, but when he* beheld the battle-field 
piled up with the slain, lie reserved to retire from 
the world. The war of the JVhdiahharat is supposed 
to have taken place in the 12t.h century B. C. • 

„ Handavas . — One of the two branches of the lunar 

race. # Cousins of the Kauravas. 

„ Duryodhana — The chief of the Kauravas, 

„ {The Maharaja . — Yudhishthir. 

• JBhishma . — The grandfather of the Pandavas. 

, Drona.—k priest. 
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291. Drupada. — A neighbouring king. 

,, Dr^ipadi . — The common wife of the Pandava bro 

thers. 

„ Sisupala. — A Hindu king who was slain by Krishna 

„ Krishna — A scion of the royal family of Muttra, on 
the (hinges, * and Hie founder of a kingdom at 
D.vurka in (auzernt. He is the hero of the Muha- 
bliarnt, and was denied after his death. 

„ Bahiramn . — ■'The founder of a kingdom of which 

Tahbothra was tlie capital. 

295. The 71 rah mans — The priestly class among the Hin- 
dus. 

„ The Kshatriyas. — The warrior civs. 1 

„ The f'a/syas — Tlic mercantile class. 

,, The Stulras. — Tlic servile class. 

„ Iidraprastlia . — The ancient name of tlic city of Deb 

hi. 

„ VetVc hymns. — Hymns taken from the Vedas , one 

of the sacred books of the Hindus and a compila- 
tion of hymns, prayers aud precepts. 

Vyasa. — An ancient sage, supposed to have L* n the 
compiler of the *• Vedas” and “ Buninas,” and the 
founder of the Vedanta school of Philosophy.” 

Tuii City op Ayoduya. 

29G. Ayadhya . — This tfas the ancient Capital of Rama, 
and the people of the solar race. The place is 
* the same ps the Ajudhya near Fyzabad in the 
province of Oudh. Oudh is the same word a;, 
Ayodhya. 

„ The Ramayana. — An epic poem celebrating the ex- 
ploits of Rama, king of Ayodhya, who was after- 
wards deified by tbe Hindus. 

„ Site. — Situation, place, spot. 

„ The Indian peninsula. — HindoStan, which is a penin- 

sula. 
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^2%. Is highly significant of. — Is a strong proof or indi- 
cation of. • 

n Aryan invasion . — The 'Aryans or Indo-Europeans, 
who 'settled in the Punjab before times of which 
,we have any historical record, gradually pushed 
their conquests southward and eastward into Hin- 
doshm They probably took many centuries to 
do this ; but they ultimately succeeded, aud^rove 
the no'n -Ary an inhabitants* into the mountains 
and forests. (The Aryans were originaUy one 
tribe, occupying Central *A*ia. When they se- 
parated themselves, some went to form the na- 
tions of Europe and others overran Jfindostan.) 

j, Ramayana. — The second and later epic poem of the 

•Hindus, •ceJeliruting the exploits o£ Jfctina. 

„ The Goyra. — A river m Oudh. 

„ Bhils — A wild race inhabiting the mountains and 
forests of Malwa, Mo war and Kandcsh, and in the 
Deccan to the north of Poona In former times 
they were notoiious for their depredation. 

„ Almost a dlanJc . — Almost nothing, that is, there is 
scarcely any record of tho early history. 

„ Rishi . — An inspired sage. (The Rishis abound in 

Hindu mythology. 

297. Brahma. —Tho creating god. 

„ The national epic — The Rumayana (called “ national’* 
because it belongs to tho Hindus as u nation.) 

„ The peculiar deity. — Umlmia. « 

I 

„ Authentic. — Reliable, true. 

, Brahnwnical exaggerations — Exaggerated dcacrip* 
tions so commonly practised by Brahmans. 

„ t Profuse .—Excessive. 

„• Bard. — Poot. 

» 

„ Domes. — Rounded roof|. 

^ Resplendent — Shining : gaudy. 
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The white lotus — The water-lily. (An aquatic plant, 
< 9 ., a plant that grow 3 in (aqua) water.) 

Drove the white lotuses from the bees — The wind blow- 

^ ing upon the flow era and making them rock on 
their slender steins made it difficult for 1 the bees 
* to settle down upon them. 

Coy. -^Modest, shy. 

Bril l iant. — Ilri i«yh t- col ored. * 

Deflection — [Shadow. 

Like reverential pupils .— -(Fiirure simile ) 

Tn vectors — Teachers 

Amaru vafi — The city of the gods. 

Indr ft. — The god presiding over the Hindu ^caven. 

Twanging — (Onomatopoeia.) The word to “ twang ” 
is taken irom the bound made by the bow-string 
when it is drawn and then suddenly released, 

Vedur hymns. — Hymns taken from the Vedas. 

Moat . — Ditch. 

The eight points of the universe. — The north, ’-<>rth- 
east, east, south-* ast, south, south-west, west, 
north-west. 

The bed of riee. — The best (kind) of rice. (The 
phrase is elliptical ) 

'The sacrificial fire. — The lire on the altar on which 
annuals, sluf.-i for sacrifice were consumed. 

Vedanga. — Then six auxiliary branches of sacred 
science, \iz.. siksha , or rules of pronunciation;' 
kalpn , or religions ceremonies; vyakaran , or gram- 
mar ; c liham ins or prosody; jyatish, $r astronomy; 
and nirukti , or the interpretation of the obsolete 
words occurring in the Vedas. >■ 

Arrogant. — Insultingly proud. 

* " * * 

Malevohnt.j-(\i. malus bad, and volo to wish.) 

- Wishing evil to others. 
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' 298. Tarnished ornaments. — Ornaments tliat had lost 

, their lustre. 

299. Chandalas . — The most degraded class of Hindu 

society t ; outcasts. 

„ Beasts. — Misprint for “ Least.” 

„ Moliohat. — This word ought to* Jie nahabat, the name 

given to a temporary erection over a gateway for 
the accommodation of musicians on a festive 
occasion.* . * 

,, Quarter. — Fourth part ; that is, every prohar, *cach 

prohar being equal to three'hours. 

„ The three worlds. — Heaven, earth and the infernal 
regions. 

,, J fanu. — The name of the legislator of the Hindus, 

tno son df Brahma. According to* tlft? Hindu**, 
there are fourteen successive Manus presiding over 
the universe. This is the reference m the 'text. 

300. To return it . — To roturn the water of the ocean. 

„ Burifylnp. — Life-giving. 

,, Ideal. — Perfect conception. 

u A poetical sympathy with external nature. — A mind 
/ ready to take in the spiritual thoughts suggested 
by natural objects, such as scenery, Ac. 

,, Dreamy. — Imaginative; fond of contemplating un- 
real things. • 

*„ Doubly curious. — Curious for two reasons % one, tho 
dreaminess of character, and i?he other, tho sub- 
mission to Jirahmau ical ideas^ which aro i’ull of 
ritual and ceremony. „ 

„ Brahmacharis. — These were priests ; the servants 

of Brahma. 

obi. Calling. — (That to which a person is called.) 
Occupation. 

„ , 'Which jumishes a glimpse of the reality. — \Vhioh 

gives us some idea* of what tho real state* of 
things was. * • 


19 
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The Childhood of Rama. 

301. Aswamedha. — (Sanskrit aswa a horse, and medha a 
sacrifice.) The sacrifice of the horse. This was a 
royal sacrifice. Lethbridge, in his History of India, 
thus describes it : — “ A horse was taken of a 
black colour or else ‘ pure white like the moon, 
with a yellow taii and a black right car,’ and was 
allowed by the I .ija to run loose, with certain 
public ceremonies. From that day and for a 
whole year, the horse war followed in its wander- 
, ing by the Raja and his army. This was a direct 
challenge to every Raja into whose territories the 
horse nng’it waudor. if the Raja succeeded in con- 
quering all the llajas who resisted him, or 
who tried to 'take away the horse, he returned 
in trjumph at the end of the year to l.vj own eit\ , 
attended by all the sui'd ucd chieftains; and the 
Aswuncdha was brought to a close by tin* sacri- 
fice of tlic horse and a grand banquet ill which 
the flesh of the horse was eaten by the Raja -aid 
the most distinguished gue»ts.’’ 

A helpless infant — (In apposition to *’ he. ') He 
lay as a helpless inhiiit. 

, On two rj rounds. — For two reason j 

,‘H‘ib Downright. — Thorough. 

Realism. — Fidelity to what really took place. 

. Mould. — That into which any thing is oast that it 
Might reqeivo it's form. 

„ Men tf sterner mould. — Men whose minds have been 
cast in a Sterner mould ; that is to say, men qi 
• sterner or harder minds. 

„ 2Vo parallel.— Nothing corresponding^ to it 

„ Which drew so much reverence. — In allusion to the 
mode in whicli homage was paid to the infant, the 
foot being touched as mark of revcrenco by those 
' * who came to see him. 

„ Vasishfha.^—A celebrated ancient rishi or sage, 
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302. Vishnu — Ono of the' members rf the Hindu Hind. 

• He was the preserver, Uiamha was the creator, 

and Malicsvrara or Yhiba wa> the destroyer. 

„ The Bimfya frail . — A fruft of brilliant, red colour, 

tydoug to the same tribe as the melon or pumpkin. 

Thdchahra. — .'A circle.) The* allusion is to paliuis 
try, which profiS'.cs to te.ieli Inm the mirks on tt.i 
(»:ilm of the hand m.u In* umlu stood to prcdit„ fh< 
oaru’p <*f the uiimr ot' the hand. » 

„ Perchance. — PcVh.ti'S. 

„ T alia In f — (Lafl io«fiiiefc, nfid hy a word, ii'.od n 

qiuehng infant-. into step) A song to <p «■* 
babes. 

3b 1. Susli . — A 1 1 iii'liL 4 oddL- to whom pn^rifioes are gen, - 
fully off. red on the I utli ol a child* 

Pi Oprtiatnl- — A|*p< a .< d 

„ Mantra . — An liiiant..' i-m. 

,, Impact fed. — Not quieted , 

,, Sumantrr. — (Sn good, and mantra advice.) 'll. 
maharaja’* conn -ollor 

,, Sandal. — Wooden sl*oi ,. 

,, Samara — A Himalayan peak. 

,, Picrcinif the ears . — Tins ceremony is known am on '4 

Hindus as birnabrd h. 

, Initiated them in, — (L. milium a beginning.) Jlaue 
' thorn begin. - ‘ 

,, Heeds, — Reed-pens 

,, Preceptor. — Teacher. . 

, Briii'i the tmmt in. — Parse 4 *in” ns an ad verb * 
qualifying the \erl> “bring.’* 

, Truant. -yk hoy who idles about instead of being 

• at school. 

30(1* Uide-and-seeh — A gapie in which a boy is .chosen 
in turn to seek thf other bov.^ who have hidden 
themselves. 
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3Ut>. Mock. — (Adjective) To mock is to imitate. A 
mock-fight is an imitation fight, a play-fight. - 

„ 7 he umbrella . — One of the insignia of Hindu kings. 

,, Chamara. — A fan or fly-brush. 

, f Invested with the sacred thread . — The sacred thread 
is the Brahmanii'al thread. The ceremony of 
investiture is cahod the upanayan. 

„ Gayatri. — A hymn to the Snn contained in the 
Sanhita of tho liig-Yoda :',nd considered parti- 
cularly holy. 

„ 2' he ordinance. — The ceremony of investiture. 

„ Carried his lay, d'C. — Til allusion to a practice asso- 
ciated with ttie upanayan. 

„ Bole.— ‘(From the same root as -the vert to deal, 

meaning to distribute.) C. utribution. 

1507. Mitliiia. — A city supposed to have been on the 
north-east of Bengal. 

„ Western babies. — Babies of western lands. 

,, Fractious. — Fretful. 

,, Primitive. — Belonging to very curly times. 

„ / Fxorcise — (Gp. ex out of, and orlos an oath. To 
drive out by im oath or certain words of abjura- 
tion.) Drivo the evil spirit out of him. 

„ t patriarchal life. — Life in the old times, when the 
quly law was that of the chief ( archos ) of the 
family (flitria). 

PALGIiAVE. 

W. G. Palorave, a son of Sir Francis Pal grave and tho author of 
a remarKable book of “'travels in Central and Eastern Ara- 
bia. ’ 

3^8. Augury. — (L. avis a bird. Prediction supposed to be 
based on the flight or singing of birds.) Sign 1 . 

» Of etiquette , — Required by etiquette, or the rules of 

polite society. 
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" 8US. Wahhabee. — A Mahomedan sect that has long been in 
, existence in Arabia, the members of which pride 

themselves on the strictness of their religious views 
and practices. • 

„ Traditionary — (L. trado to deliver or hand down.) 

jtyiat which is handed down from one generation 
. to another. 

„ Formula. — A set form of words. 

„ Anti- Wahhabee. — (Gr. anti against.) Opposed’ to 
"Wahhabee v&ws. 

„ The odds are. — The probability is. (Parse “odds ” 
as a noun. As so used it is always in the plural 
number. The word denotes inequality or cliffer- 
enec in favour of one and against another. To 
(yiy that Jhe odds are against a man’s success, for 
example, is, say that the reasons which make his 
success unlikely are more numerous or stronger 
than those that render it likely. That is to say, 
the probabilities arc against him. This is the 
sense in which the word is used. 

„ Salutiny. — Greeting. (L. salus-salutis , health, safe- 

ty.) Prlftmrily, a wishing of heulth. 

,, Made a step. — Taken a step. 

„ Decorous. — Becoming. 

309. A tone of great interest. — A tone intended to create 
the impression that great anxiety is felt to know 
the state of one’s health. * 

„ Diversion. — (L. di from and verto to turn.) Turn- 
ing aside to something else, ^ # 

* „ Diversion to . — (Here “ to ” has the force of “ us 
respects.” The diversion is properly a ’diversion 
from, the formal questions or inquiries after one’s 
health. 

„ Contest cf courtesy. — An affectation of resistance to 
• the attempt made by the host to show polite atten- 
• * tions. , 

„ The honored post, — tfhe place where a respected 
guest is place. 
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30',). An apologetical salutation. — A greet mg that is 
intended to appear like an apology for taking the 
' honoured post. 

„ Weight . — The weight of his body, 

l9 Sandal. — A kind of shoe which consists, however, 

merely of a Sole ■'ccurcd to the foot by means of a 
strap over the im'ep. 

H(donm. — The Bedouins are a tribe of wandering 
Arabs whose home is in the desert. 

Gentle or simple . — Refined or uncultivated. 

,. having the pauses of concecsalion — During the 
tutorials in which nothing is being spoken. 

„ Those, opnu — These preparations login. 

,, Other operations arc in progress . , — Other things arc 
being done m the way of getting the coffee ready. 

., Trencher . — A plate. Tt is the samo as the soup-plate 

common in this country. 

Nan-homologous . — Not the same kind. (Things tlmt 
had got mixed up with the coffee berries, but 
uhieh were not coffee. 

„ In gross. -In large quantities. 

,, AJftr the er romons fashion . — According to the mis- 
taken practice. 

Apn'tnre. — Opening. 

JIM).’ Now reduced . — That is, after having been pounded, 1 
the berried have become like, iSre. 

,, Crit . — Meal or any similar substance when it has 

been only coarsely ground. 

„ Aroma . — Smell. 

,, Ground. — (Past participle of the vcrb'to grind.) 

„ Nicety. — Exactness. 

,, Ebullition. — Boiling over, 

. ,, *■ Interim . — Meantime. * 

Si mmer inf. — Boiling gently. 
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310. Profanation , — An improper admixture would be 
• almost regarded as amounting to a sm. (L pro 

an djanvnt a tempfe. Any tiling tluit violates the 
sanctity of a temple.)* 

,, T he inner palm baric. — (Pai*s>c “ palm bark” ns one 

ivonl and “ inner” as an adjective qualifying it.) 
. AVh.it is meant, is not tile mner pu-lm, lmt the 

inner bin k of the palm. (“Inner'’ is properly 
the comparative degree of “ m.' ) » 

„ Parti-cuf oared * — Ha\ing different colours. 

,, Preliminaries. — (L. pree before, mid li men a thresh- 

old ) Things needing to be done preparatory to 
tHo main tiling. (1*, use as a noun in the plural 
number.) 

,, The vppn\ places . — Tim pait of the t^oom covered 
by l lie esu pot, called “ upper ” because of its res- 
pectability. . 

Townsfolk . — People who live in low ns as compared 
with the Uedcniins who inhabit the desert, and 
are nomadic ui their habits. 

Squatted <lty.cn . — Sat down on the floor, or ground, 
not on any chair or other elevated seat. 

,, Importance — Social position ; rank, 

, To rereive us. — To welcome us as guests and enter- 
tain Us’. 

., The entrance pass . — (Parse “ pass” as a iTouu.) A 
pass is a passage between f two moVm tains or 
ranges of the hills. The entrance to the town 
w as through such a pass. * 

„ Betokens . — Is a token or sign of. (When prefix 

’* be,” which is the same as by, is added to a noun, 
the result is a transitive verb ; as betaken, be- 
dew, bemoan.) 

,, f Clad . — Passive participle of the verb “to clothe.” 

,, Syria and Damascus .— Syria the land, and Damas- 
cus the town. 
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310. Syria. — A considerable division of Turkey in Asia, 

washed on its western coasts by the Levant, and 
'including Palestine mid the desert (known as the 
Syrian desert) occupied by the Bedouin Arabs. 

j, Damascus. — The chief town of Syria' and the oldest 

city in the world. 

„ Conformably to. — Agreeably to, or in accordance 
with. 

„ • The disguise already adopted. — The author hero 
refers to the costume of r native of Damascus 
which ho had assumed. Owing to this costume 
(di-guise) he was taken Ibr a Damascene, and ho 
was questioned as if he was a native of. Damascus. 

„ 'J hat patients anil purchasers arc hkely to abound . — 
YVe are likely to have many sick people apply- 
ing td us for medicines and marty wanting to buy 
the things wo had for sale. 

311. The Djowf. — A settlement in the Arabian desert. 

„ Next door to it. — Almost mad. 

,, To rush into the vast desci t around. — Mark the force 
l of the word “ around." Would it not ha\e been 
enough to have said, “rush into the vast ort" r' 
!No 1 because, when the author adds “around," his 
words imply not merely rushing into the desort, 
but rushing so far into it as to have the desert all 
around you ; that is to say, to rush into the very 
heart of the desert whero the Djowf is. 

„ We \ad smal 7 danger of competition. — We were not 
in much danger of having other people being there 
’ wanting to dell their medicines and wares so as to 
compete with us. 

„ Blacky. — Sowcylims the servant, so called on account 

of his dark complexion. *” 

„ Charged with. — Burdened with carrying. 

„ The heap.’— The heap of dates. 

„ * Set to work at it . — Begin eating. 

„ Coyness. — Shyness. 
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Pape. 

811. Join the circle. — Join those who ore seated around 
• the dish. • 

„ Half-amalgamated mass.*— The mass of dates which 
were stuck together so closely as almost to becomo 
one solid lump. ( Amalgamate comes from the 
Creek verb malasso to soften.) 

„ When. — At which time ; i. c. t when he has had 

enough. » 

„ Begins liis round. — (Parse Ground ” as a noun in the 
objective case governed by “ begins.”) Begins to 
go round to the guests, offering them coffee. 

„ Tray — An open flat surface, like a large plate, suf- 

ficiently large to admit of .several cups being ar- 
ranged upon it. 

„ Touring out— 05 coffee, from the coffee pot. 

„ In etiquette.- - In obedience to the rules of etiquette, 

i.e.y of social practice. 

„ A 'practical assurance. — If ho had merely by word 
of mouth assured the guests that the coffee was 
not poisewaed, it would have been only u verbal as- 
surance j w hen he drank some hnm-clf, it was a 
a practical assurance, that is, an assurance given 
by an act of hia. 

„ That there is no “ death in the pot.” — That there is 
/ no poison put into the coffee-pot, which might 
cause the death of any one drinking Nlie coffee. 
(“ I>cath in the pot ” is a Quotation from the 
Bible — See II Kings IV ; 38-tI, where the fol- 
lowing incident is related : “And Elisha (who wav 
a Hebrew prophet) 'came again to Gilgal: and 
there was a dearth in the land ; and the sons of 
the pYophcts (that is, those who came for in- 
struction to Elisha,) were sitting before him : and 
he said unto his servant, set on the great pot (i.e., 
sot it on the fire,) and seethe (cook) pottage, (a 
vegetable soup) for* the sons of the prophets. 
And one wont out into the field to father herbs, and 
fouud a wild vine, and gathered thereof w r ild 
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gojwls (some of tho fruit) liis lap full and came and 
shred (throw) thorn itvo the j>ot of pottage, for they 
knew them not. $0 they poured out for the men 
to eat. Ami it cam'' to puss, os, they wore out 
ing of tin; foliage, Unit they cried out ,un<l Miid, 
() thou ni.m tf Uod, there is death hr the pot. 
And tie \ could in. i .‘ it thereof. But he Kiidj 
Then Bring im\d. /ml he oust it into the pot ; 

1 and lie niuI. Four > ul for tho people, th.it the,} 
may cut. And tlnue vas no liaim in the pot ” 
dll. Those iusf the It rn ‘rt'lt/r fire • idr ---Xonmd to 1L.» 

honoured or -eul guist** who had the h« A., p|,u,e, 
?. i , it tile firs -- '.i' 1 . * 

,, Tins it consul fed . — By * tins'’ is meant having 
oijly^i half- fdh d run ff r 

,, A hr i iimn r - A eup ii-ied to the brim. . 

,, Merc . — Among the Ai.il>>. 

„ (Japs lands. — S' 1 imh fin which to place cups 

,, Without, hi rih >i;u. — A'htVjut feme (.'thing between t! <. 
hot cup and the f- igcr* holding it. 

1 tic pnunsu?'' — Arab'.*. * 

,, litre rage — The. drink : the coffee 

,, Aromatic. — (Hr aroma a smell.) Ktroug wonted. 

,, Tonis . — Any thing that gives tone, that is vigour, to 

* the body. 

„ Levantine . — The people occupying the coast of the, 

, Levant, fke eastern cm l of the Mediterranean. 

Boast-bran preparation . — In allusion to tho chic 
v '■ cory, a bean rh.it is extensively used in France 
* to adulterate coffee. 

312. A second roniul is poured out . — The cups have 
/ coffee poured into them a second time in order to 
be taken round to the guests. t 

A Jirst reception. — (** llcccption” is in apposition to 
“occasions” At a ‘first reception.) Th» occa- 
sion of a guest Wing entertained for the first 
time. 
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312 . 


The ruddy liquor. — (“ Ruddy ” means red.) The 
coffee. 

a 

Imbibes. — (L. in into, ui)d libo to drink.) Drinks 
down. 

Draught. — Quantity drunk at a time. 

Set up, &c . — Establish a shop and administer me- 
dicines. 

Domestic stock. — The supply he had for oonsumpii.,n 
at home. 

Under cover of — On tjic pretext or excuse of 

Drive mi advantageous bargain . — I »uy our coffu* 
cheap. 

Prying. — Looking with curiosity. 

Tin 4 i ndeper dent position. — Ciromustaheo? in w Loci; 
we should bo free to do as we please. 

h/t,jrfT , , — The offer he made of hn house to l e iw't. 
sis a shop. 

Installed . — Placed m. 

Centra’. — In the centre of the town, so that | _opl . 
from all parts of the town could easily come V- 

I'S 


Tin; e so. 


lirpo' te. — Rest 
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CALCUTTA. UNIVERSITY 


. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


ALGEBRA. 

I— (1858.) 

1. Explain £he rule for the signs in algebraical multiplication, 

. and multiply 9 * 

7o; f — 3y*+2jc®y^ by 6.x ^—2^+7 afty*' 

2. Find a fraction snch that if 1 be subtracted from its numera* 

tor, the value shall be $■, and if 6 be added to the denomi- 
nator the value shall be £. 

3. A and B can do % piece of work in 30 days, A and C in 40 

days, and B and C in 50 days. All three work together 
for 10 days. If then two be taken away, how long will 
each of the others take to finish it P 


II— (1859.) 


1* Shew that 

1 1 «*-Hy) 2 +(ay — M a j X £ (ax+bp) 3 — {ay -f A jo* 4 j 

( a 4__J4) ( <r 4_ y 4) t 


2, 


3 


Divide x*+Zx a y 3 +y* by (^+y) s * 


Resolve x ls —a* 3 into its simplest factors, and simplify 


1 


1 


_ a — b 

jS+A 
a — h 
o+ft 




l 4 

1 r- 


O*— ft* 
g fl +ft* 
o®— ^ 

o*4 ^ 



2 THE IMHVX STUDENT’S COMPANION TO 

<1 J?md t!u* greatest cmmuon .measure of x ;i +3»- 9# -f- 5, 

and .v»— 19/: + 30- . 

ft. Solve the equation, — 

<0 $(•»•—*) — + =0 - 
• a * h n—h 


III— (1800.) 

• t 

1 Add — g- + 


+ 12 

.*‘*+27 


2 Divide Jf ; + .t '//* -f* y by .x* — .v 4 #’ 1 + y \ ,and >imph- 
.f, the oxpre^ions - (x _" ) + ^ + - ( ^ a j, 

& 

4,1 (f‘ J — 2wfi 4* A- a (ti + b) 

•J. Solve the following equations: — 


! - + 1 - 

ir+11 _ str--*)^ 
— 4 


2 

x-- 3 

•ltf+13 15.r— 47 


. .. w. 


4 A poison bought a picture at a certain price and paid t.i© 
same price for the frame ; hail the E> ame cost €1 )e*a #nd 
‘ the picture 15*. more, the price of the frame hive 

been only hali that of the picture. Fiud the cost of the* 
picture. 


IV— (1861.) 

1. Divide 28j ,i 4*l'«hr- - }r — xy* -fl5y 4 by a,* 8 +4;r//+3y a 
3/ Roduc. 4 - ;i( ] + -j- + 


form 
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• 11 i i 

3 M ultiply x—x u -f-y by x 2 y - . 

4 .Solve the following equations : — * 

(1) 

(2) 4.X+3— &»•— 9 = 0. 

(3) V(.r + 9)-r-(l+Vj*)=0. 

+ 3y — 10 * 0 

<■*) ] 

C 3 v + 2y — 9 = 0. 


V— (1802.) 

1* Reduce to it* simplest form X ~^~ 4- s v ^ . 

■*— 9 * 2 — y ? 

2 Square a ** — A* + c‘ anil divide 1 by (u+A)-’ giving 3 turns 
of the quotient. , 

3. Prove that if a : b : : c • rf f then a ± h : a e±t/ ■ r. 

4. Solve the following equations :— 

(<i) 2je+ll=7.c— 14. 

(*) VJ+9 = 1+/j». 

,„) “~’L = *t» 

• x—c jc-J- 2 e 

0. What fraction is that which, if 1 be adileit to the numerator, 
becomes 1, and if 1 be added to # thc denominator be- 
comes $ ? 


VI— (1803.) 


i. 


2. 


Prove that — — 

# y *+y 

Divide by a + x. * 

Multiply by x^~ y^. 




= 1. 
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THE INDIAN STUDENT'S COMPANION TO 


3. Solve* the following equations : — 


(<*) 



a ? — 2 

3 


= 2je— 7. 


(4) V 3jt — 4 * */3.»+4. 



{C) 1 *-2 
L* + V- 9 - 

4. A post is a fourth of its length in the mud, a third of its 
length in the water, and 10 feet above the. water, what is 
its length P 


VII— (1804.) 


1. Add together j c*— [x —y + z) {x +y—z), y^—ly—x+z) 

(y+tf— z) and z 2 —{z — $+y) (z+x—y). 

2. Multiply x+y-\-z—>f xy—'f yz-~ S « by V'.r-f <fy+Sz ; 

and divide jc 8 +a 4 jr 4 +a 8 by jc s — . 

3. Simplify 

i. _J 4 . 1 f — 6 .. . 

* *— 1 jff 2 — 7H-10 1 ■**— 9»+18‘ 


4. 


Solvu the equations : 


<•> 


tf-1 , 

~ T ~ “ 


j» — 9 , 3jf -2(.r — 2) 

“sT + 7 


(*)• 


ft* +lly * 146 
llx + 5y *110. 




VHI.-(1805.) 

1 Divide the continued product of 1-j-jr +y, 1-f-j—y, 

* \y 1 by 1+2 ^ — jp 2 — y* ; and resolve 4 («*— xy) a — 
(* a — a? 9 — into 4 factors, 



ALGlfBHA. 


2: Find the G. C. M. of .LIf*-- 9 and + Hjc* + Si 

, . x a - G.r 2 — 37^*+ 210 

and reduce, ^ + 4d . a ZTtfjL- 210 to it* Went terms. 

3. Simplify os much us possible any one of the following - - 

■ (1) ?! y* - +L- 52 • 

’ (x—yHx—z) (y—x)(y—z) “ fe- 




*(*— , y)&—z) yly— *){y — *) slz—x)(s -y) 

• • 

.ox **— yz , >_■+« 1 _ ?!+*.? 

Cv-y)(x— s) (jH-xi(y- -r) " r (sr— ■*/(*+.*)' 

Find the value of * 

jff-f-lhe . .r-f %b . 4<j& 

--,--4- -Htt, when x = - 
jc — 2a ' a?--2& a + i 

ft. Solve any two of the following equations : — 

,i, ■* — «, »— <■_ jc — (a+ft+e) 

(1) -w • 


(z-at){z--y) ‘ 
1 


13) 


(4) 


x — 1 x — 2 


5 x — 6 


.r — 2 x — 3 x — 6 x — 7 ' 

<*; •• 


IX. -(1860.) 

1. Find the product of the four • factors : — 

*-hy+*. x+y—s, x+*—y> z+y—x. 

Multiply x^+x^y^+y$ by je^ — y ^ . 

Divide (x+y + z) (xy + xz +yx)—xyz by jc + y. 

2. Reduce to its simplest form ' , 

** — ( y— «) 2 . y 8 — (j— g) a z*—(x-y ) * 
(jc+*) 8 — y* (x +y)*— z 2+ (**«)•—**' 
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Fivd the G. c. M. of 

2x 5 — 11 j? 8 — 9 and 4x 5 + 11a?* +81. 
3. Ei tract the square root of 

( j *r^) , - /4 (* + I) 3+i2 - 

-Ami show that 

(* -j)’ + (*-*)*+(«)» = 3 (. 

4, Solve the equations:— 

5-3*. r>x 3 3- 0 * 

3 ‘ ‘ 

02x + •()? x + '2 

03 ' 9 


(«) 4 + ” 3 "* 2 ~ 


(6) '5x + 


-y)(j/- 2 )Cs -*)• 


= 9 5. 


X.— (1867.) 

L. Reduced its lowest terms and find the great- 

est common measure of 2x* + 9r- + 4i - JO and 4i :t + 
8.x ,J + 3jt + 20. *“ 


3. 


/f +JP _ 

* 2 -«i\ 

+ — x ~±\ 

** 2 — r 

*= +y* J 

r +A' 

i r V 

/e flv! 

la b\ 3 

- + 7 ) + 

[ -+ -\ 

+ (/.+ *! - 

•c b/ ' 

U (*/ 

v ' a) 


4 + 


(=•;>«* rXH> 

Prove either of the identities: — 


{ay— lx) 2 +(rx— a*)® -fife?— ry)» = 

(x* +^= + *® ) (« 2 + Js + <?=» )— {av + by + rj)* . 
16n (j— a)(#— b)(t— e) = 2a 8 £ 3 +2a a e 3 + 26' J c a — « 4 -A*-e 4 , 
whore 2$ = a + i + e. 

4- Sftlve either of the equations: — 

( *' + $) (X*- j|) - (x + 5) ( *—3) + | = 0, 

__ x + d */ jc + 5 */ x + e 

(Vx-6)(«/x-o) (v^x-aX^x-e) + (>?x-a)(V^-i) 



algeAa. 


5. Solve the simultaneous oquatlbns: — 





,x+5y--4 2 = o') 
•T.X- -2,/ + 2a = 14 [ 

— io,r t- * = (>3 


Extract the square root of — 

,r" +&* 4 — 2se» + lG.r 2 — 8r + 1 
or a 4 +b i +c*+d i ~2 (« 2 +o-)(4 2 + </ 2 ) *2«-Y 2 +24 2 c/ 2 . 


XI-C18G8.) 


1 


2 


f riven « = / 2, 4 = V3, e = 4. and d = 0 , find the value of 
•J (a 2 -1^4 2 + <? 2 ) fb ,J + r 2 ) (4-’+tf 2 ), and cxtrlct the square 
root of a a + 4 2 + c 2 + d* — 2a (b — e +■ </) 24(r* — t/j 2i-</. 


Simplify 

/ a + b a-+b*\^/a—h a 3 -A 3 \ 

\a — b + « s — 6 2 / \u + 4 a 3 + 4 v 


and shew that 




4 2 + e* — a ■> 
24> ™ 


y* _ (a + 4 + c) (tf + e -b) ( b + c--a){a + h- 
/ “ “ 44* e« 


II Solve the equations. — 

4* + 3 29—-7.V 8* + 19 

9 12 — bx ” 18 

j 8* + 4 . . — 

and — — = 4V r x + C. 
x + 5 

*4. m Find the (1 C. M. of je 3 +4» 2 — 5 and •.«■* — 3 jc +2, and the 
L C. M. of jp 5 — 5aF 3 + v‘ J + 4 jc M and x* + x- 3 — Gje 2 -M* j-8,* 


5. Solve the simultaneous equal ions : - 

Jy + i?— Jr =H 
# j.r + £z = 10. 

• w 

6. There is a number, the sum of whose digits is *5, and if 10 

times the digit in the place ot tens be added to 4 times the 
digits in the place of units, the number will be inverted, 
What id the number P 
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XII- (1809.) 

1. Divide x 1 + i/ 3 +3xy— l tfv x + y -1, and extract the square 

root of x* —3.x' 1 + ] o x 3 + + J. 

c 

2. Resolve all the following expressions into factors* t 4 + 2x-f 1, 

x r, +\*—x* — 1, and r* -l; and find the lowest common 
( multiple* of 6x a — x~i,3» -a + 7x + 2, and 2x a + 3x — 2. 

3. Simplify ' 

. x f a _ v- a 

, „ c x x -a x 4 a 

t— « x + <» ,c + a x--a 

i x — a + x-f-a 


(b) a i—t c— e 2c 

' / « 3 c — c :i (« + c)c a 2 — c a ' 

, 3i»-2ta— x 

4x 3 - 2x a — 3x + i ' 


4. Solve the following equations 

(a) } (r-2) -$ (x — 4) - ft (2* - 31 -2|. 

, I4 w ft 6 a 

(A) — + m, — + — = n 

- i' •* ^ 

ft. A labourer is engaged for 30 days on condition that lie re- 
ceives 2#. 6(/. for each day lie works, and loses U\ for 
each day he is idle ; he receives 2t. 7«. in all. How man} 
da^ s does he ‘work, and how many days is ho idle P 

* XIII— (1870.) 

1. Divide x 8 + oc n t/ 3 + x 4 y 4 x 3 y 8 + +y rt by x 4 — x s y + x 2 y 2 — xy a 

, , a 3 , ft'* , a ft 

+3'*. »">> 6 - + V ^ V + - a - 

2. Prove that — 

• L + _ll_ + . _V 

, + _1_ i_ Jl. i + _i_ « 4 -*‘ 

a -f-r «-t-x a* -i-* 12 " 



1L0KBBA. 


and show that the notation b_ is of ambiguous meaning- 


Simplify- the expressions 


X a + ft — ft 2d 


1 4 g 4r 8 j? 

1—x 1+^- + T— — jc® 

1 +jc® 4*2 __ i- 

1 — £* 1 +,*" 1 


3. Solve the equations : — • • 

3 _j x — 5 2 a — jc 2a — ,r 3a— r 

5 ~ 4 = 3 ; a "27" * " 3a ’’ 

•f -=■*+-• ' 

4. Find the least common multiple of x 9 4x z y 4 jfy 3 + and 

x '>—x*y+xy*—y a . 

2je 4 — g 3 — 9* 2 + 13je~5 . , . , 


Reduce 


7** — 10** 4 17*— 5 


r — to its lowest terms. 


6. Extract the square root of— 

4v* +8ojc 3 +4a» x* 4l6& 2 * a 4 16ai“ x 4l65 4 

6. AB is a railway 200 miles long ; and three trains (P, Q, 1 
travel upon "it at rates of 25, 20, and 30 mi lea per hon 
respectively ; P and Q leave A at 7 i. M. and *8-15 a. m. 
respectively, and R leaves B at 10?30 a. M. When and 
where will P be equidistant from Q^and R ? 

Xiy-(1871.) 

1 Multiply x* — J* 2 y — 3y 3 by 2 * 2 — and find the square 

root of x 4 — 2*2 ^7 4 — + 3, 

• X* X 

2- deduce to*ifce lowest terms, and find the 

L. C. M. of 2(*— 2) 8 , 2* a — 8, * 8 4 2*»,2* 2 — 4*. 
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3. Simplify : — 

. 1 ■* h «*•___ 

(rt) 1+ b “ a + b ~ abt-1,2 a? —b't ' 


2 a* 




■J. Solve the equations 

(1 > *.L„ , .A.. 

{ > tlv—5 x -*r> « 2x — a 

(2) 4*— J (2y— 3)=Gi 7 
3y— -J(3 jc — 1) = 7. ) 


5. A and B compared their monthly incomes and found th.it A V 
income Was to that of B ns 7 to 9, and that the thiul of 
A’s income was Rs. .30 greater than the difference of their 
incomes. Find what each received. 


XV— (1872.) 


1, Divide x 1 — 10x 2 +9 hy v s — 2x — 3, and find the ^ II. of 

At' 1 — 17.tf 2 + 19* + 1 1, and 6jc J — 25*- + 17*— 22. 

2. Simplify : — 

( 2a 1 + x- 

(i) < rt 2 — a - x—a x + a r * ~~ 

C . ) t ~a+ — 


(ii) 


3. Solve tlie equations 


(ii) 


x— V 
3 

4v~ 5v 


s v-I 

4 

= x—7. 



ALQEBJt.4. 


u 


4 . 


5, 


Ee. MOO arc so divided ft mong A, B and C, that if A were 
to give B Rs.200, B Would have twice ns much as A 
andthrco times as much «sC. How many rupees did 
A, 13, and € each receive originally ? 

If a ■ £: : e : d prove that a : h : : er±e : ft ±d\ also show that 
a 3 ±t 2 • ft* id- 1 : : («.±c)a : {b±dp . 


XVI— (1873.) 

1. Reduce to their simplest forftis • 

(0 *z 

4 V 81jc* 

... • ^1-^Mt+i) 2 

(,x* +.*y +y*) (* 3 — j /«}' 

.... 2 + *“ , 2— ,-g 

(U,) »U+1) + — 1) *~+l 

•i. Find the G. C. M. of %*— 9 a a jc* + 10a : hc and ax :i — uix*~ 
4 and the L. C. M. of 3 cm 3 — 3u a .r, $*— «a. +u.t, 

V (3«.r), W,r— */ tr. 


3. Solve the equations 




(ft) l + .« = ~ v r^. 

.. o 2y — 1 3jc«*2yt 

W a*- -5- = 3 i t + 4 — y | 

„ e a I" 


4. * I£ = - ~ = then each of these ratios = * 

. . a + 5 — 0 ft+c — a c+a—b , 

Assuming — — r— = — r 1 - — = r — , and fhlt 

0 tt + ft ft-frc c+a .* 

a + ft + c is not =*0, show that aaJso, 
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5. Two persons started at the same time from A. One rode on 
horseback at the rate of 1 $ mites an hoar and arrived at B 
30 minutes later than ..the other who travelled the same 
distance by train at the rate of 30 mita an hour. Find 
the distance between A and B. 


XVII- -(1874.) 


1. Simplify (i) 


Tpm+an jp3m-8n 
jp5m—6n 


<ii) 


a 

a+ 6 


a+h 
2 b 


+ 


a* 4- ft* 
'2ft (a — 6) 


(iii) 



1 

ft 



a* 



1 

a 



2 . Find the least common multiple of l+4je — 4oe* — 16.r* and 

1 + 2x~ 8 .* 8 — 16 **. 

Extract the square root of— ^ 

9or 4 — 2x 3 y + A {? a x *y s — 2tt/ a + 9y 4 * 

o « i .. 15— fr 2 jt+ 5 17— V* 

3. Solve the equation — g— — ~ — 3"* ~ 

. The Expression aoe— 3ft is equal to 30 when x is 3, and to 4*? 
when x is 7 j what, is its value when x is 4‘3 ; And for what 
value of or is it zero P 

A Show that if a : ft : : c?rf. 

fi) oift : : : c±d : c^d, 

(ii> 4(a + 6) ( c + rf) . ii (t-tl + 1 ±Ay 

5. A certain number consists of two digits ; the left-hand digit is 
doable the right-hand di^it, and if the digits be inverted 
the ratio of tue number thus formed to 60 is 4 : 5. Find 
the number. 
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13 




1. Subtract 3 a—^b + ]c from 2a +* — \c ; multiply 

1 + 0 I + V -~ by — — V ; anti find the greatest coin- 
yz X2 J y X \ n 

m 

moil measure of Oj^+jc'* — 6js= — 5*— 2 and 2x A + 3t 1 4- 
2x*—7x— 0. • 


2. Simplify— 

1 + jf + r 2 # 1 —,c + .£^ / x 1 — x l+*\ 1 

1 ^ 1 +.xr a Vl + ^f + x t / 1-je* 

and slum* that if ---- + c = L and|flhrA + c i? 

9 r a b 9 

not 0, then -- *= l- 

a h r 


i Solve the equations : 

(i) 


x-k 7.1'— 3 


_ 3 _ X 

"5 "d 


=0. 


( * i) v ~>£ — r = 1 + / 0.1 — 2. 


(iii) 4e— }(5y— 4)« 


1 


If 

(i) 


a c _ e 

T s ~<r 7 


prove that each of the fractions is eq«a* to 


ka + k+me C ace 7?, 

kb + Id + mf W Ifnl/S- 


How many bundles of hay at Us. 5 per thousand must a 
gltfiswala mix with 5,600 bundles at Rs 6 per thousand 
in order that he may gain 20 per cent, by selling the whole 
at 11 annas per hundred P . 
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XIX— (1870.) 

I Simplify the following expressions : — 

O 

(i) 3a — [a + 6 — 2{« + b + c — (a — h +c — 

(ii) fre— y) 8 + G»+y) 8 +3(.«— , #) 2 (# + y)+3(jff + y) 2 (jc— y), 

i a a a + b + a—b 

a — b t a + h a — b a +*6 v & 2 

(lii) -7 — + 7+r^JET a * + ** ' 

a — 6 *a + 6 4 ct— ft o + 6 

r.n.l the Greatest Common Measure of 2 jc ;i -h 3.*‘ ; + 2 <.—2 and 
U 4 — 2,r 3 + 2jt — 1 . 

MuliiplJ’ .* 2 — x + 1 by — p + -^ + 1. 

Find the square root of — 4c + 2ft + c® 6e+ 4" ) 

Solve the equation* 

(1) -9 -IT * 8 + T 9 ’ 


.c + v 3*— r5y _ 

(ill + - 4 -- = 2 . 

* * + X -i 

U + ..l* - 1 ’ J 


t If - a - ^ * -t-, show that 
, b d f* , 

.. ma + nb _ 

' «ic + »rf ” d*a 

(ii) a-’+e^ + e 2 : + ^ +/ 3 : : «*e : <//. 

1 ft A can do a Deice of work in 9 days, B in twice that tfrnc, C can 
oiriy ch | as much 9 s in a day ; how long would A, B and ■ 
C, working together require to do the same piece of work ? 



AtGWJBl. 

XX— (1877.) 


lb 




Simplify 


_£+ 2 


x-2 \ 
1 — a? + * a 


2jp 3 — 4 
1-<d 2 +~jc 4 ~’ 


Multiply to^oi her a + i + c, b + c — a, c + a + 5 — c ; and divide 

a? 4 -f jf® — 24# 2 — 35# +■ 57 by # 2 + 2# -3. * 


2. Solve the equations : — 


(*) 

U J.X GO 

(ii) 2(r* f 2) = 1 + y/ Lc 2 + 9# + 14- 

fjb +4**11 

• (iii) j 5y — 6*=*-8 

i.7z— 8x^13. 

3. Find the Greatest Common Measure of 

# 4 + jc® — lljc 8 — 9x + 18 and x l — 10#® + 35jc 2 — 50# + 24. 

4. Find the first four terms of the square root of a" +x s , and 

from the result deduce the square root of 101 correct to six 
places of decimals. 

5. If a : b : : t : d, prove that a 2 + c 2 : b* +d a : • ae Id. 

*6. A and B together can do a piece of work in 15 tyyn ; A can 
do it alone in 24 days ; how long &ould B take to do it 
alone ? • 1 

• 

7. Two passengers have together 5 cwt, of luggage*, and fire 
charged for the excess above the weight allowed bn. 2d. 
and 9s. 10c?. respectively ; but if the luggage had all 
belonged lb one of them he would have been charged 
19s. 2d. How much luggagp is each paslengev allowed to 
carry free of charge P and how much luggages hacf each 
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XXI— (1878.) 

1. Divide 

x(\ + r)(l +:*) + y(l + s' >(1 +x* ) +5(1 + .«? s )(l -hf) + toys 
by 1 +,ry+yz+:x. 

2. Extract the square root of 

( 

(rt^+6 a +c 2 )(je 2 +y 3 + : 8 )— (6s— cy)* --(<*.r -«z) 3 -(«// -It)* 

a -- - =- -* = — r — , find tli e value of (l- r)x 

b + v—a c + a— b a + b—c’ 

+ (a — a)y + ( a — 6)5. 

4 Solve tLe equations : — 


U,) y/ 4jc* + 20jc + 17 — 10*® +11*+ 10>2(.r + 2). 

4je + 3 , 13.x? He + 10 

< 6) 0~ + 108 3 — W“- 

5. Simplify the expression:— 

r3Vl£g- 2 

1 _J J JC’ ! 

#• 

' , XXII- (1879.) 

1. .Multiply a 2 * -a V" + x 2n by a"+*' ra , and find the greatest 
common measure of jc 2 + Jjr + $ and x* + \ v + ^r. 


H x n.*/ U*/ 

2 Divide by<* 3 *'J^ 2 * r ', and 

simplify *~2+ S3? - j-fr-* 1 - ■ . 
*—z x—y (x—y) {x—z) 
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3. # Solve the equations : — 

{a) x — ■&+ V k* +x i = m. 


(*') 


{ 


.a*. a y *’ = a’. 

V*. a^+^a 30 . 


4 


6 . 




(e) 


{ 



2 

19 

20* 



prove tlial 


«~ + b* 

a* — b - 


it 

•if b(V 


Two armies number 11,000 and 7,000 men respectively, left if 
they* light each is reinforced by 1,000 jucf : m favoi <1 
which army is the increase ? 


From two towns 561 lpilcs apart two men atari, cue from 
each, at the same time : one goes 24 and the other 27 miles 
h day; in how many days will they meet l - 



MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

ENTRANCE,EXAMINATION PAPERS, 


ALGEBRA. 

I— (1857.) 

1 Find the value of a 3 + A f, +e 3 +3flflr, when a- 1 , l - 4. c * ±0. 

* Divide x 2 -f .vy+y 2 by x + yf xi/ +y. 

a. Solve the equations : — 

/1% t x — 3 .r + 1 jc— 1 

o) 5 + r 2 r- 

(2) *(.?+*) = 22, 
y(s+jc)=»40, 
v(jf+^)-42. 

4. A .train running from A to B meets with an accident 60 
iiules from A, after which it moves with gths of its oniri- 
nal velocity and arrives at B 3 hours late. Had the ac- 
cidenl happened 60 miles further on, it would have Iwu 
t.nly 2 hours late. Find the distance from A to B. and 
the original velocity of the train. 

II— (1858.) 

1 Find the numerical value of 

v {«— (6— c)| 2 + £?—(<?— «)j 2 + Jc- («--&) J 2 

when a » 1J"5 « 3, c * 6. 
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2. Expand and simplify the quantities in the preceding question. 

3. Find the square root of 1 + 2ic—x 2 — J# 3 , 

i Solve the equation * 



J + * 
u + 'b 



fi. A number of two digits when divided by their sum give* the 
quotient 4 ; hut if the digits bo inverted and the nutnboi 
thus formed be increased by 12. and Alien divided by tbeir 
Mini, tiie quotient is 8. Find the number 

0 0 

(j Explain what is meant by a : b : ■ c : d, and from the princi- 
ples hefe involved, deduce the common Rule of Three. 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


ALGEBRA. 

I.— (1859. ) 

• ^ I 

I Prove that — a x —l * + ab ; and u z . 

V (l 

H 9 Divide 1 by 1 — to & terms. 

- 3. Resolve the following algebraic quantities into their nleiucr- 
tfiry factors, x a -a Cj ; jc J — 9,r + 14. 

4. Sol,ve the following equations : — 

(i> 6x — a : 4 x—b ; : 3x + b :2x + a. 

( li) x — y — x s l f 3 y — <r •’J 6, 1 7 jc— y— f * h. 
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5. A can <lo a piece of work in 12 days ; when he has been at 
wt*rk in 4 days, B is sent to help him, and they finish it 
together in 3 days. In how many days could B do the 
whole ? « 


. II- '(I860.) 

I l Divido jr* + 3jf®y— jc a (y — Oy 2 ) — 3jcy 2 + (15 jc— l)^** + 5y 4 by 
x 2 +Sxy+y\ 

on -0 _ 1 

2. Prove x - — jr» . « 

x u 

3. In the following equation shew that the value or x is indepen- 

dent of a. 


ar-Hf I .v+6 (a+by r 

a + b a — h a- — b' £ 

4 Find x and y from the following equations 
-/ x + V y = 2, x+y - 3. 

6. Two years after the flood, when Shem had lived a sixth ol 
his life, he begat Arphaxed ; who, when he was tlurtv-five 
years old, begat $alah- When Salah harl lived a twentieth of 
Shem’s life ho begat Ebor, who after thirty-four years begat 
Peleg. Peleg begat Ren at the same age as Salah begat 
Eber. Ren was two years older when he begat Scrag. 

. Serug begat Nahor at the same ago as Peleg begat T flan , 
who when he had lived 6 7 0 ths of the years of Shem's life, 
begat Abram. Abram was bom 292 years after the fiood 
and lived lfb years. By how many years did Abram 
•survive Shem o^ Shem Abram ? 


Ill— (1801.) 


1. Multiply x A + 7x‘*y— Qx*y 2 — 13-try 3 + 5y 4 t by 6jc 2 y— 3y-r. 

2. What is the numerical value of 


-*=h. x j^L + jl 

4 s y 


i if jr*6, y *3, 5. 

x 
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3 • Simplify the expressions : — 

■1. Separatc*into factors « 4 -f 2a n x— Sax^r-x*. 

m 

, r j Find the cube root of \a r, —\a-b + lab-—<} : fr l 


„ . ... ,, 4 «+6i ()«— 

C. Add together . + — 

° it + b a—b 


4 at+M* IftJ— (hr 

a J — b- + + 


9 ( 7,4 


What will be the value of the sum (f) if >i^h> (2) if a~~i> 

. (3) if * = J(2 + ^ 5), (4) if ci = 2, ft = 0. 

7. At the last Matriculation, a fourth part of the candidates and 
six more passed in the Second Division, a thirteenth pint m 
the First, and three more than half failed. Mow many 
candidates were examined ? 

A man has in his purse sovereigns and shillings. If he receive 
as many sovereigns as he has in his purse, and pay away 
his shillings and an equal number of sovereigns he will 
have eight coins. But if he double the number of his 
shillings, retaining the original number of sovereigns, he 
will have nine coins. How many sovereigns and how many 
shillings were in his purse at first ? 


1). Solve the following equations 

2 . 


(i) 

x — 4 x + 3 

a ' = 

<«) 

f — a , x—b 

a b 

Ojf) 

-JL + _£. - 

ab ~ be 

<iv) 

V7*+4x+4 = 3x— 


* 1 . 


* a + 1 + c. 
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IV-a802.) 


1. Add together 2a a +4a s ‘r6«J, a s + J 3 , ab 2 + i®, 3a 2 i— a®» 

tfA s -4a6-2«7 s f aft 2 +a, 6— 2a 2 and reduce the sum to its 
simplest form. 

2. Divide -i 3 6 2 .jc 2 y® — a 2 c,>. y + 3&®jcy ff — 3 bcj:y+ (fi 2 ey — e 2 )y 
•* by fl 2 y 2 — tfy, and square the quotient. 

3. What are the numerical values of 

8/ ?/ 3/T ] 2" 

V 2« 3 +a 2 +a, V 2« 3 +a a — fl and V a o + „-7 " a ' 

when <r® J, 

4. What are the naught, first, second, and fourth powers of 

V 4a 2 — 4^w - +x*? What is the square of the quantity 
whose square root is a ? 

6. Find the square root of 16 wi 2 jc 2 + 36» 2 y 2 + 9/> 2 z 2 + 48 mnxy + 
36 ftpyz + 

6. Solve the following equations : — 
li) jc 2 — jc-12 = (3 + j)( 31— 4z). 

.... ax , bx cx («i 3 + ic 2 + ea 2 ) 2 

6 + -T+- a - ■ «*iv • 


• (iii^ 2 .t + 3y = 5jc— i = 4y + g. 

7. Two "trains start at the same time from A and B for the C 

junction, the train from A should run at 24 miles an 
* hour and reach the junction half an hour before that from 
B, which travels 18 miles an hour. But the former is so 
■retarded as only to run at an average rate of 22 miles an 
hour. The two trains arrive at the junction at the same 
time. How far aw A and B respectively from C, and how 
long wew the trains upon the road P ^ 

8. A and B went out to shoot : A shot three pheasants for everv 

5 partridges ; B five pheasants for every 9 partridges. A 
shot four birds to B's five ; how many pheasants and 
how many partridgej had they brought down, when they 
had shot 126 birds P 
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V— (1803,) 

1. Simplify (a + b + c)(ct — b + c) — fta + c) - + b~ + e 2 )} . 

2. Multiply 

(i) jr 2 + 3jf + 9 by x“— 3jr-f9, 

(ii) (1 + 0*$ Jrbhy a^+b' 1 . 

3. Divide 

(i) a:' 1 —7 jc— 6 by x—Z. 

(ii) J " 3 +^ 3 by a l +A 


4 Find Hie squnrciroot of 

(i) x* + 14jc»— 4* 4 —28.* + 4.c 2 + 19. 

(ii) a + h + c + 2 V n 6— 2 / At— 2 V <■«. 

5. Find the cube of a + A— e, using factors, not direct multiplica- 

tion- 

6, Solve the following simple equations:— 

,....* — a x -b x~c x — (a+b-{-r) 

* — - 

(iii) ax + by = c t a x T + b x y*c x . 

(iv) 3* + 2y = l*4, 5j? — * ly®l , 99. • 




7. A merchant|goes to three bazaars in succession. At the first 
a he gains 15 peroent. on his capital : at the second 20 per 
cent, upon this increased capital : and at the third 25 per 
cent, on what he then ppssessed : on his return home he 
finds that he has gained ,Rs. 2,639, yhftt was his origi- 
nal capital P 
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8. A cf-tain fraction becomes $ when 1 is added to its denomi* 
natov, and i when 2 is taken away from its nmueratoi ; 
what is the fi action P 


VI (1804.) 


1 . Tf a = 1, b - 2, c = 3, d =0 find the value of 


2 . 


(i) 


lii) 


a*b + b l c_+ p'd + d^a 

(« + + d) - {(«— d) + (c — b ) ) 


3 ^/ 6 - — a + — ft) — ^/^3(6a + o ^ + 3c — 2c/). 


Simplify the following expression 

tf+( ^_l)^_ {2 (.wHf- V ) +3fv4-l)Cj/— 1)+. 

2 ."(jc— 2y , } + [( *— y + l )—{ vy - 2( y ' *+// - 2) ) + 2 J . 


8. Multiply a' 1 — 4tt 8 6 + 4/t l ft 8 — 6 J by a'— 2a 1 b + b i . 


4. Divide («- — b 2 )a +(tf- — & 2 )y- — 2(n'“ ■+ b~)xy D3 ^ tf — 

(« — b)y, without removing the brackets 

5. Find the square root of 


«-+4fl+9 's/c*+4 t \/a*b-6a ' 

8 Find thtf G. C. M„ of a s — 3a y b + 4 M* —5a 2 P + i_ 2/, * 

and 2« 4 — 3a a 4 — a s 4 9 — 2c/i a . 


7. ‘ Reduce the following expressions to their simplest forms : — 

1 


CD *.* +. J ~L 2 _ fo) 
^ f jf 2 +7jp + 12' (2) 


+ _± +!.*!.. 

rt+jf a — jc a'- + jc' 2 ' 


a 


£ 
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8 . • Solve the following equations:— 

,. x .T2 — « , x*— a _ «e — >f a 
UJ x-</a **"• x+Sa m " 2~~- 

( 2x— a — =5 a 

(Hi .;+* 

(.2y— 6 + — ^ - = 2ft — y, 

(ill) ,* ?/ sr« (*j' + « v— j/£) = 4(y^ + jf y— ? jc) = 6(jf 2 + ys —xij) . 

• • 

9. A merchant speculated in 20 voyages. On examining hi* 

account* he found that, on an average, in each prosperous 
vo \ age he had gained a sum equal to ,1 of his original 
capital, and that in each adverse voyage he had lost a sum 
equalato -jth of the same On the whole however^ his capital 
was increase by of itself. How mjftiy prosperous 
voyages did he make ? # 

VII— -(1805.) 

1, Find the continued product of 

3v-f-4, — 3r-j-9 and x — 

2 Simplify the following expressions : — 

... « a . i_ 2a i 3 

• 10 (#” -'«)« ■*" ( v — a) n 1 + * 

/j;v H-fl— c a+b+o 

% c — a c — b c**-(a~\?b)c-\-ab * 

3. Resolve each of the following expressions into three &6tois : — 

(i) l a — a 9 *-(e 2 —ab)(6 — a). 

(ii) a(ft»+c»— fl a)+£( a 2+ t .a_j2). 

« 

4. find the value of ~ — when jf » 

(jv — a — 8 )* * , a+6 
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ft. Shew that + 


("+<•/ J 


/ 2 \2 
' ae ~ a+c ) 


6. Find the Least Common Multiple of 


■c T.r— 36, x u — 1 iV— 12, and x 2 -^4jc+3. , 


7 Solve the following equations : — 

n 3jc + 6 4 /jH , IQy-t-i 

JC+1 "3X+3 + 6t+3‘ 

t .) -/ t J +9l— = Vx. 

f t i*+6y+r» = a-fA-j-r, 

<iii)«_?* +j£ =1 - 2 i. + _i?. . ,i + 1 . 

^A-J-c «4" f * A-pe a-J-e a , A 

S A )j{ l! and C work together at building a wall foi 10 dais, 
after which B stops working and A and C together finish it 
in 5 days. Find the time in which each can build it 
M'parately, if A and B together can do as much in a day 
as C can do in three days, and 3 days’ work of 15 is equal 
to 4 days’ work of C. 


VIII.— (1805.) 

] . Prove that (a 2 + ah + A 3 )(c 2 + cd + rf 3 ) = (ar + ad + Arf) 2 

-v («c 4- ad + bd)(bc~—ad) + (Ao— arf) 2 , 

« 

2 Divide 

(i) 2 jc 3 — 9ax 2 -flla 2 .r— 6a 3 by r— 3a. 

(ii) 8x — 8*^ + 4x^y^—y by 2j^— y^. 

3. Find the square root of 

, « a, +^r - 2 (" + t)* 3 

(ii) a' 4 + b 4 —a s V* + 2a" 3 A"’ 1 - SSu 1 A~ 8 , 
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• 4 , .Find the G. C. M. of 

4* 4 + D.* 3 + 2a.' 2 —2 1 — 4 and 3 jc 3 + Sx 2 — .r + 2. 

5 . Find the L C. M. of 3a 2 — 5^ + 2 and 4* 3 — 4 1 2 — x + 1. 

0 Shew (1) flmtif p divide A » wil1 a Jsp divi<1 ^ » A » and ( 2 ) 
that if P divide A and 11, it will also divide mX AwB. 


7. Simplify the following fractions: — 


(i) 

3 rt a__ a 2i2_.2J* 

lOct 4 + \Oti-h'*v-\5ab\ 

(h) 

.1 1_„ 

a—yfa*—xt a+^«W 

K, Solve the following equations : — 

(i) 

« r+1 8 5 31-9*., 

13 1 0 30 5 


3-3* 2-2 r Ktf 

2 3 4 ' 

(iii) 

f — »1 V t—\ 

V* + l 2 

1 

(iv> - 

# 1 

r 5 jc + 2y + z * 30 

| .1 +iJ!._£.«4 

12 6 10 
l 2jc + 6p+10*=*12tt. 


13— jr ?!— 2a*. 
12 18 


9. . A and B start together on a certain journey. When they 
have walked a distance of a' mile, A finds it necessary to 
return hoine 4 and goes at twice his former rate. He then 
starts again at ^ times his original pace, and just at the 
end of the journey overtakes B, who, since A left him, ha<| 
gone at " times the original pace. How long was tfie 
journey ? • 
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IX— (1806.) 

1. Reduce to its simplest Mm 

1 *» + l 2r* 

■» a + i + je J — 1 i 4 +* 9 + l ’ 

• 

2. '.Divide (a + i)(&+r)jc 5 + {(i + < , ) J + (« + 5)"ljff 4 + (fi + r)(rt-J),t. ,,J 

+ (« + 6)(a + *c)x — (a + c)(6 + c) by {b + c)o c a + (« + i) j? 
— (J + i*). 

8. Find the square root of f 

« 4 # + +tt- + ~ + 2 ? a- 1 — — - — ( « -r 

• V 4 a 54 C A* V * a /) 

4. Find the G. C. M. of ,4 s — 2jr 4 — x— 1 and x 5 + 2x i +x + 1. 

C. Prove'that every common multiple of a and Sis a multiple 
of their least common multiple. 

ti. If = = -y prove that 

« ,} __ pa* + qc'* i-re 8 
= 'JU r +qd»Yrf t ' * 

7. Solvent he following equations : — 

• *-l l*-2* _ Mx-l ) 7 _ 7*_ 

0^ + 2 18* + 6 6t + 2*' 

(ii) $Yy 3 2(H”i)» y-l-z^tf+l* z-N? «3^+li 

« e b il ... 

-j-* — + — , prove that 
b d a c v 

a» c®^ &» ' 

h a 4 tf B * a®' + c a 


8. If 


f 
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9.. A, 13, C start at the same instant from P to run to Q, their 
rates being such that B is always as much behind A as ho 
is in advance of C. After has reached Q he returns at 
once to P at the sauio rate, and meets B at a point whoso 
distance from Q is equal to one-fourth of PQ, shew that 
A inlets C at a distance from P equal to one-third of 
PQ. 


X.— (1807.) 


i. Divide (m +n)a 4 + (»»* — 1 +#- + 2w»ji)a a — (w + h)(1- 

+ (tn—2mn+n)a — 1 by (» + »)a— 1, without removing tht 
brackets. 


*1 a 

.2 If i+- - = 2(a4-»i 
x v 


r- - - - 2 ft- 

X 

S' - - 

Find the value of + - 

I 

.ry * 

3. Simplify these expressions : — 

(i) aVlfc + 7,)- 

ft-' 

(n + ft) a 

9 (a + i) 2 _+(rt--yj i _ 

ft-« ‘ 

(<*— ft) 

1 l_ 

• b — a « + ft 


y + - — = 2(r >J) 


‘■2d. 


# (« + i>Y“ -(« -ft*- ’ 


i Find the G.£. M. of x* -4t J + bx -4 »n<l +jr -1. 

S If aj> = />J = A show tint + ~ = V + 


ac_ ab 
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6. Find the L % C. M. of 

x 4 + 4jp 2 — 5 ; a* — ix + 3 and 2x 3 + x* — 8„< + 5. 


7. Solve these equations'— 


y<*) 


6 — 5jc 
5~ 


3 . 
14‘ * 


(7-2.%*) , , _ 1+3* 

“S=IT - 1 *— - 7 - 



' T aftc (a a + 6^ H»fi s )r 2abc{ab + ac + he) __ „ 
a + ft + c + va + ft + c) 54 + (a + ft + c) :$ 


(e) (a— ft)* + (ft — e)i/ + c?»l 

2a* + fty + ( 

(a + ft — c)* + (a — 2ft + 2r)y + 2ftz » 3. 

£. A alone v caiyio a piece of work in a hours. A and»C together 
can do it in ft hours, and C’s work is ~th of B’s. The work 
has to be completed in c hours. Find (i) how long after A 
has commenced B and C Bhould relieve him, so as to finish 
the stork in> time ; (ii) how long after A has commenced 
B and C should join him so that the three working 
together might just complete the work in time? 


XI-(1868.) 


1. Divide fte(e--ft) + ac(a— c) + aft (ft— a) by (a— A)(a — c). 

2 Resolvfe'the first of the following expressions into two, 
factors and th« seeond into four factors. 

(1) ‘**+*2+1. r 

(2) <*(ft® — c®)+fte(e 2 — a 2 )4-a 3 (c — ft). 

3. State it) what cases jpw+w* 1 will be divisible by x + a and 
#2 +a a respectively} state also themnnber of terms in 
the quotient in eacb case. , 

Shew that tie last digit in 3 a/Ul + 2 s ” +I is 5 if n be *any 
whole nuinbta 
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* 

’ 4. . Simplify the following expressions : — 

(i) A a. • 

b\c — 2a (b — e) 2 L 6-^-e — 2<* 

. 0>» 6 _ a (a — b)(a — c) + ‘ . (c^iV 


5 Find the G. C. M. of x a — 7x + 6 and 6.je a — lx* + 1. 1 

*“* ■ " ■ value of 

rr^-J-c* 4 


6. If x » shew that the 

«-f-e 

4f/r* 


+ 1H Me samo f° r all values of a and c. 


Solve the following equations : — 
j 


1—4* 5 

w + X 


3—7 e 


(u) «,_» jr -a-*.^ r +^- T L 4 . 


(iii) V y — >/" y — 2u* = 48 — &x, y(-c — 15) « 30, 


8- A room of which the floor is rectangular is such that the ad- 
dition of a foot to the height will increase the urea of 
the walls as much os the addition of a foot to both the 
length and breadtlv the increase in each case being CO 
square feet ; and if the floor he made square, the peremeter 
remaining the same os before, its area will be mcreased 
by 0 square feet. Find the length, breadth, and height 
of the room. 


XII-C1869.) 


1. Simplify ^ 

( 4 / fUja •/ 1—x* + ox) 2 — 2ax{S l--a a Vl — V s fax) H* jc £ * 

• “ . 

2 , Divide jp 10 — a R x s +a 10 by x 2 ~^ax^a 2 . 
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3- Shew that $ a — ac is a factor of 

(2ft a 4-a 2 — ac)(26* +c J — ac ) — ft 2 (a + c) 2 , ami that the other 
factor is positive for all valhes of a t ft, aud c. 


4. Simplify the following : — 



-..v *■ X '» 

(UJ (x + 2)Cr + 4) (i + DU + 3) (■* + 1)U- + 2)( i 4-3)(T +' 1) 

6. Arrange the expression 

( b +c) a \a 4- d ) 2 — 4>(aft + cd)(ac + bd), ‘ 

according to powers of b, and hence find its square root. 


6, Shew ‘that the two expressions (a 2 — a + 1)(6 — 1 *> + (A 2 — h + 1) 
(c—a) 4- (c 2 — c 4- l)(a — ft) 2 and ( a 2 —a 4- I) (ft 2 — <a j f 
(ft 2 — ft 4- l)(c 2 ^-a 2 ) 4- (c 2 — c 4- 1X«-* — ft ") are equal. 


7, Prove the rule for finding the greatest common injure ol 
two algebraical expressions. 

' Shew, that is in its lowest terms. 


_ « rt— 1 3 l j ft— 1 ft— 2 i 

8. If — —r and = - * 

«. „ ^ y 4 . x y 


a 


shew that 


c — 1 c — 2 


c 

ab ' 


9, Solve the equations : — 

• * 12j<r+I9 7*— ,2 8*-25 , 5 

1 } * 1 $,' “ 3**~»10 * "12 ^ 36 ' 
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(2) - V«M). 

(3) x-\-y-\-z^= (<i — b)(b — c)(a— c) 
a$-\-by+cz = 0 
a-x+b-jf+e^z * 0 . 

10. A horseman travelling at a walking pace of 4 miles an\mir 
meets a bandy going in the opposite* direction at the rate 
of 2 miles ar. hour ; after proceeding at tlw same pace for 
half an hour ho turns and'cantens.back till ho overtakes tlm 
bandy. If he had continued for another quarter of an 
hour before turning, the bandy would have been £ths of 
a mile further on before it was overtaken. Find the rate 
at which the horseman cantered. 

I 

XIII— (1871. ) 


1. 


If x - 


6 g -f-o 3 — q g 
26c 


y- 


2ac 


and ; 


find in the simplest forms the values of 
(i) (6 + c)jc + (c + a)y + (a + 6)z. 
x + yz 


(ii) 


y+ xz 


^4-6-— r 3 

# 2ab 


2 . 




Reduce to their simplest forms : — 

jc*— (at— l) 3 x 2 — (x 2 — l) 2 x 2 {x — 1)* — 1 

{l) 7* a +l )*— ** 1 x *— (.*+!)« ’ 


(ii) 


v — 1 ,r+l 2x{ x?—2) 

jr 3 *f-js-|-l x 2 — jc+1 • jp° — 1 


(iii) 


1 


1 


+ <tr ~ b x 
r + bx 

x+2 (cfcc) 

a + c — x 


- * 


1 + — — 

* a+e— x 
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3. If a quantity measure two other quantities, prove that it will 

also measure the sum or difference of any multiples of 
these two quantities. 

If the two expressions ax' J — c(3a + 5)* 2 + (a 3 ‘+5c 2 )jff + t$ 
f und lx 1 +e(a— b)x* +a(c a — -a 3 #)— d have a common 
quadratic factor (that is, a factor containing x 2 as 

the highest power of x), prove that this factor is an 
met square. 

t 

4. Find the square root of 

. x g + 4jP 8 + 9j8+4y + 0 , « 

5. There are two quantities, a, b, of which the L. C. M. is x, 

and t‘he G. C. M. is y ; 

if jf + v* ma + — . 

17 m 

» ii 

prove that x 3 +y 3 =»» 3 a 3 + — T . 

m> 

6. Find the G. C. M. of 

* 8 + 30x 8 — 4,r 2 -kSjc— 17 and x e +8jf 3 — x 2 +2x—4. 

7- If <*5 + ac + 5c* 1, prove that , 

i • 

« 8 5* 4 a 2 *V 

l 1+a* 1 + 5* 1 +'<,•* ) ” (1 +«*XN5*)(l +7*) 

A 

8. Solve the following equations 

A, 10* + 47 12r + 38 5r + Il 
* 18 * J3*+23*“«“~* 
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00 («+J)*-(a-% - (**-/) 

V 

(«-i)i'+(«+% - ^t^US-yS). 

(iii) *+•>'+!. J±*!±L« _£+*£+? ,» 

2 3 4 

9. A and B play four games of chance, of which A wins the first 
and last, and B the other two.' Tfie amount which eaeh 
- stakes for the first game is half the wholefsum of money 
possessed by both togothet, and for the other games half 
the money possessed by the loser of tho preceding game. 
At tluPend of the fourth game, A finds that he has 18 
shillings less than he would have had if he had won them 
all, and B finds that he has 9 shillings less than he had 
at stArting. Find the amount of money possersed by each 
at first. 


XIV— (1873.) 

1. Divide a(d + £)(a + c) — 5(5 + c)(fl + a) by (a — b) and by 

(« + b + <?). 

2. Assuming that x n — y" is divisible by x— y,when » is any 
^Hiole number, bIiow that («A) n — (bc) n + ( cd ) n - {da) n is 

always divisible by ab—bc + cd — da. 

2. Frove that any Common Multiple of a and b is a Multiple of 
their Least Common Multiple. 1 

\ Fiud the G. C. M. of a 5 + 2« 8 + 4 and a 5 — 3a 4 + 2a 1 — 4. 

5 Simplify:— ’ » * 

(n + 2\2 (n + 1)3 ~( % --l )2 (»— 2)2 
' (n + 1)® ■ + w 3 + (»— 1)® 

{n) G 7l)g*+T) + (2# + I)(3rf + l; + (3J+ 1)(4js+ 1) + 

1 

V4.r + l)(5a? + 1) '» 
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6. Show that (<* — J) a (p+rf) a +4aft(c 2 + rf a ) — 4ecfta 2 + 6 2 ) is’ an 
exact square- , 

it , (a + 6) fl -(64 r) 0 4-(c4-rf) a — {cZ + a) s _ 

'■ Profoth!lt (a + 4 )a -(4 + cp + (c + d)-‘ -{d + a)» “ 

« * 

:}(<* + J + c-f d). 

~ f -i a& 6c Ci 

8. Show that . r~ v\ + y-y 1 r. — — . * 0, 

(4 — u){x—b) (x—b) (x — c) (x — c)( x — a) 


when l 1 - 1 + JLV 

jf 3 \ a b of 


9. Solve the equations:— 

3 _ _4 ' ft 

"" “ . “rt “ nm "1“ 


(i) 


6 


A’— 3 JC + 9 .*—27 x — 15 , 


0. 


(ii) V a — m 2 x — Jb — n”x = -f [a + 6 )— (»* + »)-.*, 

c. 


a , 6 

(ui) — + — 

1 * y 


a b a 1) 

- - + ■ — a — -,+ — 

y z z x 


10 A gentleman went out for a walk ; ami after having heen 
out 12 minutes, was overtaken by his servant who had 
run from the honse at thrice his master's pace The rnus- 
tev then bade the servant run back at the same rate to the 
house and bring his cigars, while he walked «kp.t hi» 
former pace. If the master was ono mile from if hom-e 
when overtaken tho second time, at what rate did he walk? 


* XV— (1874,) 


,1. 

2 . 


iv 'A ® 3 . r 3 _ . a * b 

Divide -p- + -^r+- ? - “ 3b y -y-+ — + 

Write out the first five terms of the quotient of 



a ««+ I + jan+T „«i+l ran+j 

and — ; ant* hence, find without 

a + o a — b 

multiplication the product of 
(a 4 + + a* 1 + a + 1) x (a*— a s + a 8 — a + 1), 
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3, * Prom (x + a—b)(x + b — r) (x + c — a) subtract (x — a + b) 

(jc — b + c )(.*— c + a) and divide the remainder by (a— 6) 
(6 — c)(<? — aj: 

4. Trove that every Common Measure of ..two Algebraical Ex- 

pressions will divide their G. C. M. 

Find the G. C- M. of a* + 29a— 15 and 2a 5 — 3a 4 + 16a 2 + a 

— 10 . 


5. Simplify :— 

® sj£=r + 


a(x — a) 


+ 


( a -*) 8 


.... (ac + Jrf ) 3 — (ad + bc) n 
U (a — b)(c—d) 


(ac + bd) 3 + (ad 4- be ) 3 
(a + b)(c + d) ' 


6. Given that s=a+b + c: Prove that (a— 3a;- 2 + (a— 35)2 + 

( v— 3 c) 2 = 3{ (a— 5) 2 + (b—c ) 2 + (e— a) 2 ) . 

7. Extract the square root of 

(a 2 + 5 2 )(a 8 5* + 1)— 2a4(a 2 — 1)(5 2 - l)-4a 2 5 


8 . 


If* = 


a + 1 
a— 1 1 


&+i_ 
b — 1 


c + l_ 
c — 1 


•shew that + 11 = (g 8 + 1)(5 2 + l)(c 2 + 1) 

(*y + l)(y* + !)(?* + !) («5 + i)(5c + l)(ca + 1)' 


9. # Solve the following equations : — 

( \) + , - x rl + , _L 

(#■— 1)(jp— 3) (x — 1)(jp - 6) (x — 3)(j? — 0 x 

(ii) •/ 16 — 9jp + <f 10— Ax ■ •/ 6 — x, 

(iii) 4ajp + (a + l)y ** (3a— l)x, 

' (3a— !)(*— y— 1)+**0, jf+y ®z. 


D 
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3 a A man {•owing against a stream meets a log of wood which 
is Wing carried down by the current. He continues row- 
ing in the same direction for a quarter of an hour longci 
and then turns and rows dowu the stream, overtaking the 
log 1 fj miles lower down, than the point where he first met 
it. i*Niid the rate at whicl the current flows 


, XVI— (1875.) 

1 lb move from brackets (<?— a — b ) — {(4 f c--a) — (a — h— ri 

2 It ,c y = • C , r = - — find tlv value of 

in -c m —a m — t* 

< + y + ; + xyr. 

Add together the squares of 
2{ V ab[i + u7(l -»&) + */ ab([— a>{i- b\ l, and of 
{\a + -/F- «*)(& (ft- VI— «-,{« + VI— 

and simplify the result. 

•x What must be the form of ni in order that a' l ™x m may liavo 
both a v +x u and a n — x n for division, n being any positive 
integer ? 

Shew that 2 4h — L is divisible by 15. 

\ % m 
5. Reduce to its lowest terms 

20a 6 + 1 0 a 8 + 2^ 

24a® + 10aa + 20 ’ 

6 State and prove the rule for finding the Least Common 
Multiple of the two Algebraical Expressions P and 

" i ■ t 

Find the L. C. M. of 1 + a + a® and 1 + n 4 + a®. 
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7., Simplify: — 


(i) 


*0 


•J ax 

yf a + yf x*- yf a 

h +^o c 

a + b — c h 


+ x 

\-a--b 
+■ c— a 


a + b — <■ ^ b + r — a 
c + ti — b a + 6 + r 


. yf ax 
yf a + yf x+ yf a + x 

a + b +*<? 
a + b- 

b + c — if 
c + a —b 


8. Find what term in wanting to make the following expression 
a complete square 

(a 2 * 4 +G45 3 )— J(rtjp J + 86)(«— i)f. 


Solve • — 


... *•— 7 x — 2 .v--l 

(,) i-i + + , e -i 


= 3. 


do \A^?+ “- = \/‘-' , '+ 

X-b x x~a x 

(iii) (a fl + b' 2 )[x— 1) = ab{2x— i,) ; 4x = y f 2. 


10. A person sets out to walk to a certain town But when lie 
has accomplished a quarter of his journey, he tindit that if 
he continues at the same pace, he will Jiave gone rtnly £ths 
of the whole distance when he ought #o be at his destina- 
tion. Ho therefore increases his spped by a mile an hour 
and arrives just in time. Find his rates of walking 


XVII— (1877.) 


1. Resolve into factors 

1 2a + 26-«i)2 — (fl2 — 4a)(a‘ 2 1-46). 
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2. Simplify 

£+V + i»-c*) + 

(o 2 + a 1 — b 2 ), and shew that if a + b + c * 0,^,r- + fs-*- 
f a 9 + 6 3 + c a 


+ 





0. 


3. Find the Gr. C. M. of * and ll* 4 — 39 jc»-8, 

and the square root of 

/*; x i \2 


(a»+4,(t— ]) + (*-+ |) 2 . 


4. S„1 V9 

U + l) 3 + (jp— I) 3 


5. A person being asked his ago replied — “ Ten years ago I was 
five times as old as my son, but twenty years hence I shall 
be only twice as old as he What is his age f* 


XVIII— (1878. ) 

, \-e tf* + 3* a +fl.r + lfi , x l + .r 9 + 3u: fl + xr— 2 

Himp y * 9 +2* 3 + 5tf+10 + x k +3^ + 4jff-4 ’ 

i 

2 Show that (je a — 3x)* — 8(s 6 — Gx i -\~9x 2 — 2) is an exact square 
and resolvo the whole expression into factors. 

3. Show that (i) if a-f&+c*0, then a(6— c) 3 +i(c— «) :, +e 
(a — 5) 3 =■ 0 ; (ii) if a+b+c * 1, ah + be + ac * abc * then 
1 . 1 1‘ 27 


ALGJEBHA. 

« 

1 m Solve the following equations — 


4,<x + 5) 3(jc 4- 6) = 

x + 6 + x + 5 

0 


(2) x+y + z=*ax + by + cz = 0 

z 

l 


* + -JL 

o — c a — c 
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A mail coach vans between two places A and B, and back 
* again, A traveller who starts walking £»om A f> horns 
before the mail coach is overtaken by it half way between 
A and B. He then doubles his rate of walking and meets 
the mail coach on its return journey .'1 miles form B. The 
traveller then goes to B at the same rate and returns, and 
by tlfo time he»comes again midway between A* nd B, the 
mail coach reached A. Find the distance between A and 
B and the rate at which the mail <oaoh runs. 
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MATRICULATION EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

ALGEBRA. 

(I.— 1802 .) 

1 Define the power of a number, and tho index of Ihe power; 
and illuatrato the distinction between them by any nu- 
merical example. 

Find the value of 

2. Define a simple quantity, and a compound quantity. It, 

42a 4 jc 2 a simple or a compound quantity? (five the 
names of the different kinds of compound quantities, 
illustrated by algebraical examples . 

3. Multiply j? 3 — Jje + 1 by lx + 2. 

Divide (1) jp 1 +6x :{ — 5 by x- +3. (2) J by 

• (3) I_ f&F by 1 + 

4 Tho epitaph of Diophantus states that he passed the sixth 
parL cf his life in childhood, and the twelfth pait of it in 
tho state of youtii, and that after an interval of five years 
more than the seventh part of his life he had a son who 
died wheu ho had attained to half the ago of his father, 
and that the father survived the son four years. How 
long did Diophantus live P 

6. To the sum of and annex A 2 and multiply the 
result by xy, putting the product in its simplest form. 
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ti. , Find two numbers, the greater of which shall be to the less 
as their sum is to 42, and as their difference to (J. 


7. Reduce 


« 4 — -f-« — fi , , 

"tV-w-Ti K. ~r~z to its lowest terms. 
a^+Gt^+lOa-H 


. 8. Resolve into elementary factors. 

(1) 25a 2 jr2-— 4y 2 , (2) x*+j\ (3) x'-yK 

U Find (a) the instant of time between 3 and 4 qlolock at which 
the hour-hand and the inintite hand are exactly in the same 
directioji, and (b) that at which they are evict Iv opposite 
each other. 

10. Solve tltc following simultaneous equations — , 

• * 

4.6* —of/ + (kr a 3, 8a; + 7 y — 3z = 2, 7x + fly + 9z =» 1 . 

II— (1803.) 

1. Explain the following -.—like quantities, an expression of n 
dimensions , a coefficient, u root of an y quantity. 

If a =4 and x =2, find the numciical value of 

2 tf.c 3 a _f_ 29.r - 

(<Mfp <r W2a~+Te 64a * 


•2. State the rule for tho addition of Algebraical quantities. 

Add together-— + £ + „ , 

1 

C’ 

3. DlVide rt 2 .t? 2 — i 8 * 2 + + a 3 — « + ff* 3 '-* 8 hji 

«jp 3 + fo 3 +«ijr + o 2 + 6 2 .e 1 


i 
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4. Investigate a rule for finding the H. C. M. of two Al- 
gebraical expressions. 

Find the L- C. M. of a 2 — 1, a 3 — 1 and a 2 + 5a + 4. 

6 Define a Fraction. Reduce to their simplest forms 


Vfl* £fv . / a ( g \ jc + Vj 2 — 1 jc— x 2 — 1 

k * aiS ' ' * tt ' r 


(I Show that the sum of any fraction and its reciprocal is always 
grater than 2. 

in 

d 

7. Interpret the meaning of the equation » 

It 

of and n being equal. 

Extract the square root of — 

a 3 — 2a 2 A+ 2a'V*— 2 $ A + bK c\ 


8. Solve the following Equations : — 


, k „ x — 1 x—2 

<«> 6 »- 


(D 

x y 


'(c) 


58, 

■fJTl—f *— 1 


•f x + 1 4- >f x — I 



1^ 

2 ' 


0. A vessel can be filled by means of one tap in 3 hours and by 
means of a second tap in 5 hours, in what time will it he 
» filled if both taps run together ? 

10. A ship loft Bombay on a voyage of 3 wee^s, with provisions 
for that time at the rate of a seer a day for each man. At 
the end of a week a storm arose which hashed 4 men over- 
hoard and so damaged the vessel that its speed was reduced 
by half, and each man tould be allowed only £ of a seer 
per diem. \ What was the original number of the crewP 
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1. In what respect are the science^ of Arithmetic and Algebra 

identical, arfd in what respect do they differ P 

Explain the following : — Simple , quantities. Similar 
quantities , Irrational quantities. * 

2. If a = 1, ft = 2, c*= 3, d =» 4, find the numerical value of the 

expression, 

ab be , ac * cd , 'ad da 

be* cd "* cd ~~ da da ab 

3. From ( a + b)x + (b + c) y take (<t — b)jt — (ft — c)y. 

What is* the value* of a X 0 ? 

Multiply a 4 + a n b + « a ft 2 + ab 3 + h 4 by (a— ft). 

5. Find the G. C. M. of a 4 — je 4 and a a — arx — ax 8 Yx 3 . 


6. Provo that the value of a fraction is not altered by multiply* 
ing its numerator and denominator by the same quantity. 

Reduce to thoir simplest forms: — 


... a — ft a — c . ft — c 
W be ~ ac + be ’ 

.... a (a 2 — ft 2 )# , 

(,,) - b 42 _ + 


7# If x + — =p, prove that x 3 ■ 


o(<t 2 — ft2 )jt'2 

ft 2 

4 


v 8 — ; 


3 p. 


« y x y 


ft. 


8. Solve 

‘/at— 2 2 

» 

9. Find a number such that whether divided into two equal 

•parts or into three equal parte, the product of the phrts 
shall be the same. 
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10. A biSnurur i.s engaged for 10 days, on condition that he shall 
receive* 8 annas for every day’s work done, and that he shall 
pay 1 anna for every (lay on which ho is absent from work — 
at the end of the 10 days he receives 8 annas ; on how many 
days did he work, and on how many days was he absent ? 

, IV— (1865.) 

* 

1. Define tho terms a Homogeneous 1C egression, simiLi /■ Quan- 

tities. 

lieniove the brackets from the expression 
a—[$b + *3e - 3 <t — ( a + b ) } + 2 a — ( h - 3c)]. 

2. If jo = 2, y - 3, a - 6, b = 5, find the values of 

<i) fyK^ + y)' 2 + \/(x + a)(h— 2jp) + Ah- ?)“• 

(ii) x +2a—{y + b—lx—a—[y—'2b) 

3. State the rule for the multiplication of two algebraical 

quantities. 

* Multiply together («z a — 3 a + 2)- and a 8 + 6a + 1 . 

4. Assuming tho rule for finding the G. C. M, of two algebrai- 

cal quantities, prove that for finding the G, 0. 3V1 of three 
such quantities 1 . Find by inspection the G. 0. M. of . — 
Cj;— l) 8 (.r— 2)(.*-3) afld (je — 1) 3 (*— 4)(.r -5). 

5. Simplify the expression 

wl 

a(a— 6)(a — c) T b[b — c){b — a) T r(c — b)(c — 6)* 

And multiply — -hi by -s+ + 1. 

a J a cr a 
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Extract to three terms the square root of (1 + ,jc). 

7 Divide ar—a-h + ah 1 — 2a 2 A 8 ■? i-by ($b— A- 

(!>/« + .« 

Show that ■= a + # + Wi + 

V ft + .6 —V 

s ‘ s <*l ' I* (i) 3 J 17^ = ^~y. (ii) + 18 + V r = 12. 

On) \/ a +x - x" + 8<rjff -4 

A cistern can be filled by two pipes* A and B, in 12 hoiii>. 
and ljy the pipe A alone in 20 hours; reqqireil the time 

• m which it would be filled by B alone. * 

10. A privateer sailing at the rate of 10 miles an hour dwoveis 
a ship 18 miles off running Prom her at the rate'of 8 miles 
an hour, how many miles can the ship run before being 
overtaken? 


V— (1860.) 

I . Tf a - 16, b ® 10, x - 5, y * 1, find the numerical value of 
( (2M + .x - 8 ) + V {(a-.r)(i } 

£; IP the multiplicand and the multiplier 4 ' of any expression be 
both homogeneous, what will be the character of the 
product ? , 

3 Divide G<* 4 — a£b + 2a i b* + 13oi 3 +4& 4 by 2a 2 — 3crJ+4i 2 . 

4 IJf-ove that , 

\(a— b ) 2 + {b — c)2 + [c— a ) 3 } » 9{ (a— b ) 4 + (^-c> 4 + (c— a) 4 J . 
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5. % Find the G C. M of 4# 4 + 9jp 3 + 2x 2 — 2#— 4 and 3 jf 3 + 5’^ a 

. — x + 2. * 

6. "What is a complex fraction P How do you simplify it ? 


Simplify' 


*+- 

1 + 


*+"l 


7. Extract the square roots of:— 

(i) 4.*? 4 --4ae 3 +6#* — 2 jc + 1. 

(ii) **-*»+ •£ , _4,_2 +±. i 

8. Show that a 0 * 1 , a 1 = — , anil ^ = (a) t 


9. Solve 


2r— _ 
3*- 4 


At — 5 
6jf— 7* 


(ii) 


m +3 


2x+4 

ft 


8 


*—2.7 _ * . y 
4 “2 r 3 * 


10. A pound of tea and three pounds of sugar cost six shillings 
, but if sugar were to rise 50 per cent., and tea 10 per cent., 
th-y would cost seven shillings. Find the price of tea 
and sugar. * 


11. A Railway train after travelling for one hour meets with 
an accident, which delays it one hour, after which it pro- 
ceeds at § ths of Its former rate, and arrives at the terminus 
three hours behind time, bad the accident happened 50 
miles further on, the train would have wirived 1 hour 20 
minutes sooner, Required the length of the time, 



ALGLBtfl. 


VI— (1867.) 

If a -3, b => — 2,'c = 1 find the value of 

* t 

a 2 + J a + c® a a — b 2 — e 2 


(i) 


a f b + c a — b — v 


(ii) tf(i/ -b){a—t*j{ / -la- + 36 + 4#— + c\ 

Multiply x- — ,ry‘ J + x*y — y- fcy x~—r?/^, 

Kxtiact the Square root of : — - 

* 

.i 8 — 2x l y- + 2x a y a + x' 2 y i —2xy 5 + y«. 

’«». that 

v x+y -y -J X 2 —y»— yy r7-y 

Ilt'tl ncc (!) r— h 4 . 

x —y x +y 


(ii) 


x + 


1 + 


x f 3 
~2~ x 


2—a-b 6—2 ~(a—i) • 

im e je X x by x representing the re- 


sult iu its simplest form. 

1 1 


Add together 


add 


2b 


a+b' a—b ’ a“—b2 * 

2r-3 2*+G 






5 4,3 


9 
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9. Pin*] the exact time after 3 o’clock that the hour and minute 

hands are 1st exactly, in the same direction, and 2ndly at 
right angles to each other. 

10. A merchant has a certain number of Back Bayfand Mazagon 
. Shews. The market rate for the two shares was Rs. 2,000 

hut Mazagon Shares rose 10 per cent, and Bock Bays fell 
20 per cent. The value of the two shares became in conse- 
quence 12|- per cent, less than before. Find theoiigiu.il 
market value of each share. 

1 1. Two boats start at the same time from Basqein and Tanna, 

the distance between which is 18 miles. At a distance of 
ope mile from Tanna the Callian creek falls into the Tan- 
na cr6ek, causing a current at the rate of 2J miles an hour 
. towards Tanna, and two miles an hour towards Baasciu. 
The boat from Tanna is rowed at the rate of 3J miles per 
hour, and the Bassein boat at 3 miles per hour. Where 
will they meet P 

VII— (1808.) 

1. Define a term , and an expression. 

What is meant by the dimension or the degree of a term ? 
• . Writedown two trinomial homogeneous expressions, one 
of six dimensions, and the other of seven dimensions. 

2. Reduce to its simplest form 

+ {2y 2 -(3.*r-* 8 )h 

3. Divide a 8 — 2ai& + 2a®5 8 -4a«5 8 -8aW,+ 166* by a»— 26®. 

4. Resolve a*— 45* — o 2 + 9d 8 — 2(3arf— 2^.c) into factors. 

Find the Q. C. M. of 4a^x + 6a 4 jf 3 — 18« 9 a? 3 [and ( 12a 6 je- 
— 34a* w* + 28a 3 *S-&» 2 * # . 
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f.l 


6. , Find the value of 

( a~yh __ a—b 2«2 v g — h 

a — b a^b tt2 — 6-/ *2 a 

7 Extract the square root of 

x*—4tX G y + 4x4^ a — + 4 j t 2 y 3 +*^ 4 . 


H. Solve (i) 


4.r — 9 jff— 9 5g — 3 jr-ffi 

27 4 “ '6 • 2 * 


(ii) 


75 — x , 80r+ f 21 
3(*+lj + 5(3a+2) 



9- The charge for the first class tickets of admission to an ex- 
hibition was Rs. 4 each, and the charge for second class 
tickets was Rs. 2 8as. The whole number pf tickets sold 
was 251), and the total amount received for them was 
Rs 731 8 as How many first class tickets were sold, 
and how many second class tickets P 


Vin-(18S0.) 

1. If a = 2, b = 3, c = 4, d =* 5, find the value of 

# (fic 2 — ad* ) J • 

2* Define a power of a quantity, and the Hide x of the power, 

—i n - 

* Interpret a and a*. 

3. Multiply a f Zr lM -b rn -' M by 

4. Find the L, C. M. of 2e 4 + 2x*y-18x*’j* + 22 *y*-8y 4 

and 3x 4 — 3§ a y — 9jc a y 2 + 1 oary 3 — 0y*. 

6. stance ('£-+-£— £t!)+ (f - f ) * ' 
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6, If a a» ' f - j jl-— prove that s{s—a)(s—b) + s(e — b)(s—c) +- 

* 2 

s(s — e)ifi — a) - (a — a){s—b){s--c) + aiff. 

7. Extract the square root of e 

vte&Ay* +Bjs' — 12jf^y^ + 4y. 




Solve (i) 
<ii) 


•fiii) 


Sx+\ 

"?+* 99 

371-6j! 

29 

12 

2 

lOr-H • 
21" + 

7— 2v 2 11— r»« . 4t- 

14U — 1) 15 ~ * 1 

r 10^ — 

itfcL. ? x 

4 

12 1 / — lOx 

6 



'fly+i 

3 ™ 

2 


t). A garrison of 1500 men was victualled for 36 days ; but. after 
16 days it wa9 reinforced, and the provisions were then 
exhausted in 12 days. Required the number of men in 
the reinforcement. 


10- A person left Poona in the Sattara mail buggy at 2 P. At. 
and having proceeded a certain distance he got out of the 
buggy and returned to Poona on foot, walking at the rate of 
3 miles an hour, and he reached Poona at 8 P. AI. Had 
’ he gone 6 miles furthor in the buggy he'wonld not have got 
back to Poona till 10 hours 40 minutes P. M. How far 
did he go towards Sattara, and what was the speed of th<? 
buggy P 


IX— (1872.) 

1. Explain the terms - index, coefficient, like and unlike 
quantities. 
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f '3 


*2. If a — if 2, b » "/ $, c * 4, — 0, find the value of 
J («■ +1« +>»)(&9 +^*j(i= + «Z a )." 

an-f i ii+i n a— i <i— » 

3. Divide d — a — a +a by a 

, «, «) ^ ^ 

t 

.... _n o 2 _ 1 

U1J (1 —ay '(!—«)“ (!-«)* 


f>. Find theft. C. M of x* + 2jp 2 + 2^ + 1 and % z — 2c -I, 

and th<fL. C. M of 6I* 3 +.*//), 8 (®y -y 3 ) and 10(.* 3 -• y 5 )i 

*« Extract # thc sqnai o root of — § 

4jc* + 1 2x' 3 y + 13jr 2 y‘ 3 + 6xy a + y*. 

7 Solve (i) £U+l) + Kx- + 3) = J(jc + 4)+ 16 

(«) ? g' + 3y=33, ?+* +3< = :>-. 

8. The sum of two numbers is 100 *pid the greater is io the ’» >-s 
as 7 : 3 ; what are the numbers ? 

i> Tliero is a number consisting of two digits whose s.mi is 10, 
and if 72 be subtracted from it, the digits will be limited. 
What is the number ? 


X-U873.) 

s 

1? Explain the terms Binomial, Exponent, Rational and Irra- 
tional Quantities. 

2. Find the value of the following expressions 

y v JS 4 — -Vi. K, if ”^ 3 - 

(Jp-fy)* ab 


(ii) 


3*+2 

x-l 


1 

4i+l 


+ 2 *. 
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3. Find Gie G. C. M. of 12a a je 4 + 120<* V 2 — 132a**, 

and 3jF 8 a‘ J - 27je 7 o 3 + .V9jc°a 4 — 13 jc 3 o t ; and the L. C M\ 
of 7[x — a ), H(v B — a s ), and 2l(® 3 — a 3 ). 

4. Fiijd^ka, square ■ root of a 4 jp 6 + 10j? 4 — 20# 3 + 25jc* - 2*U 

+ 16, and the cube root of 8 jp 3 + + ISOjpj /* + 125y 3 . 


Solve the equations > 


r 4*- s 4- 2* v + 288 -6y '■ 
] ~2* + 13--8p 

(. 5jc — 4y*s22. 


= 2 ^ 3 ^ 


6 B has 6 miles start of A, but only travels at the rate of 3 
miles per hour while A travel at the rate of 4} miles per 
hour. Where will A overtake B, and how ion# will he 
take, to do it P 


7, A mixture is made up of a gallons at m rupees per gallon, 

b gallons at n rupees and c gallons at p mpees per gallon i 
what will he the value of the mixture P 

8. Solve the equations : — 


'2 _ 

3 

JL 

4 

33 

X 

V ■ 

T 



z 

'10 

JL + 

JL^ 


1 

37 

X 

V 

*"*■ 

« 31 

z 

’60 

j 

2 


A = 

191 


y 

T 

z 

60 


9. The ram of the three digits of which a number consists is 9 ;■ 
the first digit is one-eighth of the number consisting of 
* the last two; and the lest digit is likewise one-eighln of 
the number onsisting of the first two. Find the number. 
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So 


XI— (1874.) 

1. Describe in won<ls the operations indicated by the expression 




(a 3 + fi 3 i r 2 
(a 2 — i 2 ) 3 "' 


2. Multiply a ‘ + + b- by a 4 — 6 2 . 

Divide x^—-2x^ + by jj^-J- 2 r- + 

0 , , i a „ , 3a 1 — 3a s 5 k»A*— 5 J , 

3. ^lndthou. C. M. of -- 4 ^-' — uO+Sb* ^nd reduce 

tlic fraction to its lowest terms. 

Find the L. C. M. of a 3 + jf 3 and a~ — x i . 


4. Divide 


a 1 —a 
1 + tf a 



1 -a 
a 


5. Extract the square root of a 3 — 2a.r + je 2 +■ 2a— 2c + 1* 

U» Solve the equations : — 

(i) (3 jc — l) 2 + (4.r— 2) 2 = (5,r- -3) 3 . 

t ii) -?e=l— = 1 + ^37-s 

^3t + l 2 • 

(iii) x + y—z = 3, * + z—y = 5,y +x—x =*7. 

7. A person has a number of rupees which, lie tries to arrange in 
the form of a square* On the first attempt he has 1J6 
over. When he increases the side of the square by three 
rupees he wfeots 25 to complete the square, llow many 
rupees has he ? 


XII-(1870.) 

I. Find the value of (») wbon 

. *(1+3.*)— ** . * 
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r,6 


<ii) 1 ~[i— <1— (l -J-D». 

» 

What ia the use of brackets ? What is , the rule fm ie- 
moving brackets wliich are preceded by a minims sign r 

. 4 

'l expressions: — 


(i) 


9a. W n<*(*-TlL ^ f 4(c—d) / ~] 

id[x+v) T L 7(<? + <f) ' l 2la6 J ‘ 4(-i J - /*) ) J' 


lfilar+yj^ ‘ L 7 + 

« -vry 

;i What h meant by a coefficient i Find the coefficient of t 
in Iho .quotient obtained by dividing 8* 4 -f- vy 3 — 

4 Separate into their simplest, factors- — 

(i) zr — jcy— 8y a , (ii) — 4r>/-' — .r-y + 4 y’ 5 , 

and iind the highest common divisor of 

1 — x^ + x + x : * and 2r + 2j- + 3r a + 3 j-*. 


6 She* that ( ?- - j )( x ~ f) = 0. 

4 

t». State and prove tfie rule for finding the L. 0. M. of two or 
more nlgebiaicab expressions. 

< 

Finiby inspection the L. C. M. of 2.<-' ~8, 3.t 2 — 9* H> and 
6jp 3 + 18jf+ 12. 

7. Extract the square root of 

4 —a -5 -5 

, 4.x? — 12jff + 25jf— 24j? + 16* 

and the cufee root of * 

But* —12a. 5 + Or 7 — 37*° + 3&e«— 9** + 64 a*- 27a 2 -27. 
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8| Distinguish between an equation and an identity, and give 
an example of each. 

What value of c makes 

(jffr- 2) 2 — (r — l)(a? — 3) c 
* • 
an identity P Can any value of c make it ay p^v'+ion P 

9. If the telegraph posts by the side of a railway be 60 yards 

apart, shew that twice the number passed by a train in a 
minute gives roughly the number of miles per hour at which 
the train is moving. If 11 posts be passed in a minute, 
in what time would the distance traversed, estimated by 
this rule, be 1 mile in error P * 

10, A boysreceivea a fixed sum as pocket-money a,tthd beginning 

of every week, and in each week he spends half of all that 
he had at its beginning, lie bad no money before the 
first pocket-money was given him and at the end pf the third 
week he has Is. 2d- What was his weekly allowance H 

XIII— (1877.) 


1. Remove the brackets from the expression 


— n- 3 jc— 2y| — « 


2ar 4* 


and enclose the last three terms of the expression a—b + c 
— 2i — 1 in a bracket with a negative sign. 

2? Rind the quotient which arises from dividing ttje third 
power of.lOo 8 by the square root of one million times a 13 . . 

3 . Extract the square root of 

a 4 — 6x 3 y + — 12xy 9 + 4y 4 . 


4. Find the G. C. M. of 21* 8 — 26r 2 +8* and &r s -*— 2 ; , 

and the L. C. M. of jr a — 1, # a + 2*— 3, a^d 1 7x* + 6jr, 
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/b—a\ a /. b'-ax 
5, Kotlurp « (i) « + X T : V a l+ba)‘ 


(i. 


7. 


8 . 


<*») 


ti'i + (jc— x)' 


Solve (i) (jf — a)(x-rb ) » <zA- x 2 . 



>fx + 4+ >^2jc + 9- V3jff + 25< 
J. — *!L.-£ + J + i$f 

x y xy 


*> = 

From a certain sura of money I took away one-vhird part ami 
put in its stead Its. 50; from the sum thus increased I took 
away onc*foui‘th part and put in its stead Rs. ^0. 1 then 

found t had Rs. 120; what was the original sum P 


A certain number consists of two digits whose sura is H 
another number is obtained by reversing the digits. If 
the product of these two is 1,855, lind the number. 
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I— £1873.) 

What is the difference between the factors and terms of an 
Algetoaical expression ? When are such expressions said 
to be homogeneous ? Of what udb are brackets in Algebia ? 

Simplify 

2 (a + 4)(<i— b + c) — [a + r) a — 2 c{b—c). 

2, Divide (1— ft 3 Xl— 6 2 }(1 — c 2 } — (a + bc)(b + ac)(c + al) by 
1— a J — fl a — c s — 2 abc. 

Write down the remainder when jc s — 7 j:— 4 is divided by 
x—‘d. 

3 Find the greatest common measure of 

n 1 — o 2 & + aft 2 — b a ; a® + ab — 2i2; and a* — 2a*b— 3a 2 4 3 
— Zais + b*. 

4. A ship sails with a supply of biscuit for 00 days on a daily 
allowance of 1 lb. per head. After being at sea'for 20 days 
she encounters a storm in which 5 men are washed over- 
hoard, and damages sustained th&t n ill cause a delay of 
24 days. It is found that each man’s allowance must, be 
reduced fib. Find the original number of the crew. 

II— (1874.) 


1. Simplify the following expressions : — 
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\ 

(2) a - ^54 - £ a- 3(e-6) + 2 (c- — )]]. 

2. Find the G. C. M. of **+•»(*»— 30)— <18* + 1W) «nd 

— 10(* 3 + 12) + a? (24* + 36). 

3. A man hires a workman on tins condition that for 'every day 

he ffSrfcs) he should get one rupee, but that for every day 
he was absent, he should be fined 12 annas. When 363 
days were past the workman was to receive 118 rupees : how 
many days had he worked V 

4 Solve tho equation 

■Sx + \/ je — ^1 — jf-1* 

5. A man ufeeting some beggars wished to distribute among them 
all tho money he had in hispocket. He had not enough by 
8 annas to give them 3 annas each, so he gave them 2 
annas each, and had sis annas remaining ; how many bog. 
• gars were there ? 

Ill— (1870.) 

1. ( a ) Divide je fl — 3jc 4 y 3 + 3jc 2 y 4 —y a by x 3 — 3x -y + 3 xy i —y"' 
(b) What is the square root of : — 

4.« * — + 1 1 jc2— 3« -H 4~- 
4 

2. («) Simplify -^z\ 2T+2 ” 27^-2* 

(6) Find the greatest common measure of x° + x i y—x i y- 
t — y a «and x* — x 2 y — tf a y a 4y 3 . 

3. Solve the following equations : — 

. . 4jp + 3 7jg— 29 ftg + 19 
(«) fiT + 5x — 12* 18 ' 

(A) x + Vd+jf™ "r.'TL 

Va + x 
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4 


w 




-i. 


• 

A garrison had^sufficient provision for 30 months, but at Hie 
end of 4 months the garrison was doubled. Three months 
after fhat 400 men were added, and it was found tint the 
provisions lasted only 15 months altogether. What tv is the 
original strength of the garrison ? * * ' 


IV-(1878.) 


1. If & = a + h + e prove that— 

(as + hr)(bs + ca)(cs + ab ) = (b f e) 2 (e +/0 2 (ff + 5)®. 
±. Kind the highest common divisor of 
20,x 4 + « 3 — l and 25.x: 4 + 5 x r — x— 1. 

7,1 JL •H + l 

„ ... ,^av — o.r 

3 Simplify 

ff a + ja +r J + 2oft + 2r*r + 2 V 


(H) 


d 1 * — h ~ — c~ — 2bc 


4. Find the square root of 

+4 « c + 2« 4 + 9a a — 4<r + 4. 

5. Solve the following equations : - - 

( 1 ) |(jt+jr)«ftfcr + 4) 

— 24) 

k 

gJC + 5 , bxjra_^ (rt + 1 

' ' cx + b cx + a cx + a +b 

. 4 

(3) }(,V + 8)— {*— )(*— : 3, 

#3. A person walked out a certain distance at ttie rate of 3} miles 
an hoar! and then ran part of the way back at the rate of 
T miles an hour, walking the remaining distance iti 5 
minutes. He was out 35 raitutes, how fag did he 1 run P 
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ALGEBRA. 

I— (1870-71) & (1871-72.) 

% ( 

I Multiply a 1 4-a-A^ + a$b‘ A + a^A + a“A^ + A n bya — 2 

Multiply — a 11 6 W + A* by a 8 h rr 1- - A* + A A 
and prove that the result is a factor of 

ak° +a s A*+A\ 

*2 Find the G. C. M. of 

2y a + y s — 8y + 5, and 7,y 2 — 12 y + 5. 

3. Reduce tho following expressions to their simplest form ; — 

, n) • ac 4 + * 2 y^jV 

w jc 4 +2.r a y + 3*2 V 2 +2*y f, +**' 

^ ^ ^ (t» — A)(tf — e)(jf + a) (A — a)(A — c)(ar + Aj 

1 ‘ 

(e— a)(e— b) (x + cj' 

4. A fanner sells to one person 9 horses and <7 cows for £300: 

and to another 6 horses at an advance of 12} per cent, on the 
former price, and 13 cows at an advance of 8 per cent, for 
£330}}. "fr hat was the price of each f 
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63 


1. State the method for finding the G. C. M. of two Alg'*biaical 

expression* What artifices are permissible oi eiuplojrd 
to shorten the process P 

2. Find the G. C* M. of 

16jc 4 — 8* 3 + 8 jc 2 + 2? + 3 and 16 jc 4 + 10r 3 — 2x — 2, 
and the L. C. M. of 

jc a + a a , x B +a fi , jc 2 — ax + a 2 , x 2 +ax + a 5 ,» 

• 

3. Simplify the following expression 

a + b *b + c c + a (a + b) (b + r) (c + a) 

a— 6 b—c c—a {a —b) ( b—c ) (c— a), 

4. Prove that + + (v + ~f + (* + -7)*, 

=4+ (*+4-)b + 7-)( !+ 4) if 

5. Extract the square root of 

6x*-4S5t* + 2[2+Vl5)x'-- e 42V%+>fb)x : >+7x- 

— 2/3^ + L 

8. Solve the equations : — 

(a) <fx 2 +x+l + x* — *+f-2 . 

($) 5x — %y + * « 20, jp+2y + 6*»28, V+fy— 7z = 19. 

, III— (1873-74.$ 

1. Find the G. C. M, of 

y 3 —2a+by*+2ab + a s ywa 2 b 

and of $ 

Zy 2 — (4a + 2 b)y +■ (2a6 + a 8 ) 
fcnd of 

.* 3 +y 3 +z 3 and jc® +^ 8 +* 2 ® if jc+y+f »0. 
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Solve any* three of the following equations 
,x-2.J 3x — 9 x+8 i ■* 

<,) i r + " 3^ - is w' 

(b \J a + /n +cr.' i +\/ u- hjB + CX~ = 

j 

(#) Vi + ^ + yi+ vr+i all * ( 

« 

Oh x + )/rC>, * — -#-=3}. 

y . 1 


Siinplify the following expressions : — 
a * . • 


{a-h) ( a—c ) (6 


aujl 


2 1-/3 

/SW2W3‘ 


+— 


+ 0'-a){c—l>) 
2— V 3 


/2 — / 2-/3 


K w W i + /_£+ + ^' a 

'J*+2Sx'> + 3x* + :iVx'~‘ 


5 What number is that whose square is less by unity tli. a the 
number itself ? « 

-An express train sets off to travel from on« station lo 
another with uniform sneed ; at the end of the first 
hour an accident occurs which delays it 1 hour, and re- 
duces its speed in the rate of 6 : 3. It arrives at the second 
station 3 houvs behind time ; if the accident had occnrrod 
50 miles further on the train would have arrived 1$ hour 
sooner. Whifc was the distance between the stations ? 


IV— (1875-70.) 


1, Prove that x l + fix 9 + qxW rx + s is a perfect square 
If p*s = r s and q » -j- + 2 S s. K> 


2 + -/ 3 2 — V3 

2. Piove that -r — j==rr~j-- 

^2 + /2+/3 / 2— *f 2— V 3 


* /2 



ALGEBRA. 

» 


Of, 


. 1 1 

3. Soke + -~±- 

S 1—tf+l Vi—x r l 


_1 

x 


4. Suppose a silver coins or b gold coins are worth a. limy 

can tfofe sum « bo paid away iu c coins in all p 

5. A, B together can do a work in a days ;iA, togcthei m b 

days ; B, C, together in c days. In how many day* enn 
A do it ulonct? 


V— (1370-77.) 


Add *V+-r L -+ 

a — b b — c e— a , (a — b)(b — c)(r «, 


2 . 


Multipfy 


* 2 +y 2 >y *jrC*+y) ' 


Solve the following equations : — 

(i) +- x)—a(b -he) +-*' 2 • 


,u\ »»(j c+fl) u »(*+!>) 

<M ' z+b ^ x+a 


m+n. 


(iii) 13jc+lly =>4fl, 12.x- — 6y = a. 

(iv) WM-9+ -/ *2^9- V34+4. 


3. Two plugs are opened in the bottom of a cistern containing 
* 192 gallons of water ; after three hours, one of the plugs 

becomes stopped, and the cistern is emptied by the otlier 
in 11 more hours: had the stoppage occurred after 6 hours, 
. only 6 hours more would have been required to empty 
the cistern. How many gallons will each ping have 
discharged in an hoar, supposing the discharge uniform i? 

• 


VII— (1877-78.) 


1. find the value of 

J» 


o+y * 

* ,*+y 




tt 
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\ 


i »—h)' 


‘J. Show that a s — Gti£+J 7 fl- — -v rl-jf- 77-, - 

(w-W t«-rO ; 

3 Requited in its simplest form the product of 

'/ +^>)jc-fy 2 jc 2 ^ J-fy f ‘ 7 

/>— 7 c 7 y -J-y c 

4. Tiovi that if V /'f-j- Vi>) = a f Jy then /(«— V i) = i- V >■ 


Solve ( 1 ) +1 = 2 ■ 


<»») 


,c y * 


y 


a + 1 


1 + . 


VII— (1879-80.) 


i. Find the Greatest Common Measure of 

l»u 4 * * -10(i ,J .r 4 i y— 0 « j j 2 y 2 +!&«•* and I5t/ » j, ' 

-fts« a s= y ,J — 12 ojFy ,,! . 

1 l went to a bank with .1 cheque for 6 guineas, anil .tnkci' 
to have for it exactly the same 11 mu her of sovereigns 
h ilf Novereigns, shillings ami sixpences. How man oi 
inch should 1 get? 


•> 


4 


Simplify 


and also 


x +■ I' ci/ 2 1 ^ — ( t“v 

jift , ( n-J> * a*!} i i 

b — v — c) 8 b — c j 


There is a number consisting of two digits the miinbei 
is equal to threq times the sum of its digits, and if it be 
multiplied by 3, the result will be equal to the square el 
the sum of the digits. Find the number. 



LONDON UNIVERSITY 

MATRJCltfATION EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


ALGEBRA. 

I. 

l Add together 

(1) //) and (3-J*+<i*) t 

(2) (o+i — cj 2 and 

Id) Fi oiu o c' 2 * + 6 1 y -J-y- take ( 1 j - — 3 * y+ J ' 
Multiply (a 2 — 2<<i +i 2 ) by («r-+2rt6 + ^ 2 * J 



-5-* 4 -J -f 

+ *• y + ■*• y + v 




Divide a 2 +10* - (500 by (*+30) 


x—9 




r 

7+:V 


2 Solve the following equation* : — 
(1) 3* — 14 » 11* +10, 


( 2 ) 


v 

0 



+ 


3t 


t+3+ 



(3) 4*+7 v * 62, 3y— 2 v * fi. ‘ 

If r: *+3 :^3 : 4. Find *. 

3, A railroad travels at the rate of 24 mile* an iiour ; two hoinn 

after it has started an express-engine travelling at the rati- 

of 40 miles an hour i«> sent to overtake it After what 

•time and what number of miles will the express come up 

with the train 9 9 • * 
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II. 

1. Add together ^ ~ ~ ) and ( a — - 

From (7#-— 8xp-f9y a ) take (5x 2 +llxy-f8jr). f 
Multiply B-’+7»V“«*y s -*"V b y (2^** — 3*J+y*). 
Divide a* 4 +lfcV-3&ry+14*r» by x z +7ty 

r» j x 3 ■* 2* a 

Reduce --s-.— =- -1 — 5 ,-~tv 

' x 3 — 1 x — 1 ' ,i 2 +jc+L 

2. Solve the following equations.— 

(1) 7* — 10 = 5a? — 4 


nv Jf • 

(2) - 3 4 - + 


.V 

IT 


3. 


2r 


‘ l =22, IV {— = 20. 


(3) 3c + 

,4) 2)/-^+— =7 + 3 *~ 2 '' 


-lx- 


4 

8-y 


= 7 + i^| 

= 21 -x J 


3. If fl A e : tf, and a the greatest magnitude. 
Prove (1) a — b .- a i- 6 :: c— cJ ; e+rf- 
(2) (« + d)^(6 + c). 


III. 

I. Add together (3ti + 46 + 5c), (2a— 96 + 6c), (4tf— 36— 7r). 
From (a + 6) 3 take (<*-&)*. 

Multiply (jc 3 -7x 2 +8jc— 9) by (x*—2x i 1). 

Divide oc 4 — 81y 4 by x—2jf. 

Explain the 'donation x B Xx 10 »-x l e * 


CI1 tc 



ALGEISKA. 


2 • Solve the equations : — 
(1) 4c— 2 = 


12) 

c + 1 • x+2 

5—6 



it 3 

A 


« 


13) 

t— 3 1 

3 — t 

r-3 

vi + 2 2 

2 c— I 


• 


ID 

* + = 
2^3 

13) 


; + - « j 

3. If k . b ::c : J : e :f • 

Plow 41) it: h::a + e + C' L + d +J. 

(2) a.b::c — e . d—f. 


IV. 

I Wluvt is the coefficient of an Algebraical quantity ? 
Is any coefficient understood when none is expressed r 
lleduce (7.*+5 y)+ (2 r— 3 1 /) — [.*—>/) . 

. Multiply (7.* 3 --3a?2y 4-2jey2— Cy 3 ) x (3.c— 4yJ. 

Divide (Oa 3 — a^b — ll<tA a 4-35 3 ) liy (2it*-3b). 

• lleduce I— . -j-t,-;, 

2 Solve the following equations ; — 

(1) &w— 11 =3*4*13. 

3tf 4 X , 11jf 24— 2z 

y T —10 + Ts 3 ' 

(3) 3jc— 2y = 11, 4je+7y = 63? 
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(4) 


. a,-??-? 

7 


i5+ 


r»»— 4 

8 ~ 


i 

3 ”*■ 


29. 


3. Find a third p^pportion:.! to 5, ’05. 

If 7*+5 y : 7.*-5jr.:3l : 11, find jc : y. 
If a: 6::c; d : 0 

Prove (1) - = — . 

c / 

(2) a : 6:: (a + c + t) : (b+d+f). 


V. 


1. Divide (a 3 — 9 « 3 6 + 23 ab 2 — 156 3 ) (a— 76) by a 2 — 8o6 + 76-. 

2. Find the ft. C. M. of 

(i) * 3 -1 and .* 3 +2x=» +2*+l. 

(ii) 12 jp 3 +13jp* +6j?+ 1 and 10 v 3 +1C^+7jc+I. 

3 Add together and a6+6e+ac, when a « — (6+c). 


Write down the fourth power of a— 6. 

1 _ 3 

*< 6 .+«— v 

jc + 2 


4. Simplify (i) 


(ii) 


<* + !)(*• + 2) + 6?+"2)(r + 3) + uV3)U + 4)' 


5 . 


Simplify (i) (je+y) 3 + 

(ii) ■!=«*»!- 


(x + y) a y —{ 3 c a .y + by 2 x + 2y‘» } . 
o»--7a6 + 126 3 

a — 36 


ok-26 
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(; 'Solve the equations:— 

* + 3 jc-1_ 1 

(i) 


•-r-r-M-'r' 
rn sj£W*«* 

z+x=cj 


I) 




Prove that if a : k " c: d, then 

ma + nb :pa + qb:: me + nd ,pc + qd. 


Prove that if 


a 2 + ah + A 2 
~^Tcd + d» 


3 A' 


then a :fj ::c : rf. 

There is a certain number of turn digits which is 7 times the 
*mmo& the di R its. If the, nu in her bo read h«ehjvards and 
subti acted fioin the original number, thu dillcjonce is It, 
Find the number. 


VI. 


Add together s—a, s—b, s—r, where s = 

Subtract ■ 

Write down the result of the divisions of + y ft by t + v. 


^ Uax + h v )* + rav— **!*) {\ax + b V )*—(ay + bx)*) 

2 Simplify — - i -^nyr “ 


3.« Solve the equations :— 




2x + 7 
jc-f 


x + l 
x + 7 


a b *1 a ’ + — 

T + y ’.~ + v 


1 . 
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4. By reference to Bradshaw it is found that two railway trains 
moving in opposite directions pass each other somewheiv 
between two stations A and B. One train leaves A at 20 
minutes past 4 and arrives at B at 5. ( Thc other leaves B 
at 10 minutes past 4 and arrives at A at 20 minutes to 5. 
Find the time at which they meet. 


1 Find the values of- the expressions /^ + jf v ^ y * 

\ y x ) ‘ x— y 
when .£ = 6, y=4; will thh values be the same if y = (i , 
x = 4 ? 


2. Perform the operations indicated in the following examples 

(1) + ). 1 

(2) ' (n« + 3a*x + tax' 2 + x*) X (a 2 - 2ax + *») . 

(8) (,r 4 — 23 a* 2 + 18.r + 40) -t (jc« +x- 20). 

(4) (1 +JC+.tf-) 2 — (1— Jff + J! 2 ) 2 . 

Solve tl»e following equations : — 
x—2 jt-r3 x + 40 

l " “ 3 r - -J2 '• 


( 2 ) 


3# — 14 , 2*-6 

4 -5 *~ 11“ 


X 

2 


- 72. 


(3) (3jff + 8)=^y — 4=2{x+ y-1), 

4. Wishing to buy a certain number of railway shares, I found 

that if I bought the shares in the railway (A) which we to 
at, £40 a share, I should invest all my money; but if I 
bought the same number of shares in a railway (B) which 
were at £45 a share, I should not have fnoney enough by 
£340. How much money had I to invest ? 

5. Find a fourth proportional to 1*5, *09, *45. 

If a : bite: d and e :f i ig : h prove ae : bfwcg ; dh. 

,tt **-?*:**+!,* lib: 13, prove 
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1. Find tile value of x*-$x-\-7 *when jc« 3 ; explain why 
(jf— 4) 2 and — Jf) B have the same value for any integral 
value <Jf x. Simplify the following expressions 


(D 3«+5i- f-{«- 4 - + tT ' 

$ 

(2) (x*—4x 3 y + 6* V— 4xy a + y*) X (i 2 ~2 ty + y 3 ). 

(3) 6 * a ~ l9 **f + lfo- y 2 — fry 3 

2* J --3jpy +y* 


2 . 


Solve the fallowing equations 


(1) 


~x — 2 2x — 7 _ 16# — 39 

~ 8 io~ + 15= ' 10 • 


/A\ 3# + 2y — 3 _ 9 ') 

(2) 4#-*6y + 16 “ 4 

3# = 5y J 

3. A courier . undertakes to perform a journey on foot of 60 

miles within 12 hours ; he travels 6J miles . the first hour, 
but.afterwards. in every successive hour he travels f of a 
mile less than in the preceding hour: will he perform his 
undertaking P 

4. Find a third proportional to '~r~0 r an( l ab. 

If a: biic : d prove 

(a 2 + : i6 9 + d 2 )^ : : a ; b. 


IX. 

I Simplify the expressions : — 

(2— x + 3# a )-*(4-2# + x*) 

• -s + y 

(1-«»)1M x + x*r , 

*(1+#)(1— *)* f 1 1 

* T _<!• “ * 
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Find th«' factors of 1 — 4je + 3 jc® and determine the value of 
~ "hen a = 4.. J- 2, 


c» 1 

2 Solve the equatjpns : — 
x 


(0 

<ii) 


1 + * 4 — 

2 3, 7 

v — 1 A ■ C 

i±i j?*_ =1 . J ‘ 


T~l 


y — 1 x — 4 

B/ e 

3 Extrapt the square roots of 404010 and of (x- + l)- + 

1 ). 

Filid what value of x will rnako ,r--f-2 ax-\-b* the square of 
v + r. What does your result become when a = 6 =* c ? 

r 

4. When arc four quantities said to be in proportion s 

What value must be given to x to make 2+r, u — x, 

and 10 — x proportionals ? 


If a : b::c : d prove the equality 

, a 3 + 6 1 b / a + fi V* 

C r +d r > ‘d = \c + d) * 

5 If 6 men can dig 14 yards per day of a trench 3 feet wide and' 
2 feet deep, hot/ many men will be required to dig 12 yards 
, mi a day of a trench 7 .feet wide and 6 feet deep P 


X. 


Add together a +36 + oc, 3a — 76 + 11^ 4a — 66 — 15c and 
a + 186 + 8e ; and multiply the result by the difference 
between *il a + 7c and fOa + 6c— 6. 
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Simplify the expression 

/ 1— x+x* 1 — 3x + 2x 2 v 1 + 2.x 

'f+3* + 2x 2 # l + x+z* / 2 — jc 2 

and resolve x* +a 2 x% +a 4 into two quadratic factors. 

2. Solve the equations : — 


(i) 


x — 1 2.r — 3 

"4 T’ 


11 — 


5 x-1 
20 ' 


(ii) 


e 2 

cc—a 


a. 


(iii) 


«(£*!- y) = xy ") 
6(.r— ^1 = x y j ‘ 


3. If a: by. c: d, prove that 
a + b : «— 6 :: e + c? : c—d, 


and arc + ac 2 : b' l d + bd * ::a !t + c !t : b ' + d*. 


Also if a + ft + c + rf: a + 6— c — d::b + d : b — u, prove that 
a : b ::c : d. 


XI. 


3.x + 1 


1. Simplify “ d 


x 3 + x 2 +.* — 3 


Solve 


2x + l 
3 


3x— 2 
~4 


x-2 
6 * 


3. Prove that if a : J : : <? : d, then 

a + b : a — 5::e + d:c — d m 

fit J ac+ bd : V ac—*fbd. 

4. Extract the square root of 

dP 4 — 2a? 3 + 3x 2 — 2x + 1 

and the fourth root of x 7 * + + 4 (je +. ~ ) + ®* 
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XII. 


1. Find the value of jc 3 — 6^ + 6, first when je = 2, and secondly 
when x = 3. 

Simplify the following expi cssions : — 

(i) a + 36r-(V*-96)— (4a + Hb)— (— 6a + i). 

<ii) {Sxy — ixz) (2xy + xz) — 16<z 2 y a . 

-^--* 2+1 

<ia > • 

2 ,1P4 ' 1 

and write down thp fifth power of x — a. 


2 Solve the equations : — 

... »*— 1 2x— 3 5 , 2r + l 

"> - + -r , 4 t *r 



3. Prove that if a : b : c ■ d then a + b : a—b : : e + d : c—d. 

Find a third proportional to rt 3 + b 3 + ab(a + b ) and « a — hi , 

4. ' A policeman runs after a boy who starts a little distance 

ahead. Three 'of the policemen’s steps are equal to five of 
the lad’s ; but the boy takes threo while the policeman 
takes two steps. 'Will the policeman catch the boy ? 


XIII. 


1. Add together x + y, Zx—y—z, and 4y— 2 x—z, and multi- 
ply the result by x—y—». 

Find th<j wine of whe " X = 2y ' 



ALGEBJRA. 


2 . 


And prove that 


(•» +#) (* 2 +^ 2 ) C * 1 +.?*)•= 


.-tf 0 — v 8 
■*-* * 


Simplify the expression 


1 

2 


1 .y — 5 

,x— 1 * ^ — 7.x + JO 


1 * — 6 

, 2 • ^-ar'+iti* 

Solve the equations :— 

/:x x ~‘ n + 3*— (5r T 4) *278 

(,) + - 2 — + - 5 — 0 


(ii) 5* 4*1 ly = 1 46, 1 U + 5/y = 1 10. 

.1 If a : b : : c : d prove that 

a 4- A* a — b :\c + d : c— d. 

and ti 2 +c- : b 2 + :: V' « 4 + t J ~ : VlJTT*. 
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MATRICULATION EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

ALGEBRA. 

I. 

J. Find the vain© of • ' 

(a— (b—c) 2 ( a—c)* 

+ It ¥c « + o 

when a = ft, h = 3, e = 1. 

• l 

2. What is the Least Common Multiple of 12jc“(jt - 1) 

16(.e tf — x !i J, and 30jf a (*+l). 

3. Simplify : — 

&*»— + j~« 

1 U .*»— 7a* + 6 

(2) 15 (ar-l)+ 2 f( 2 a? + 3)-2i(.r-i). 

4. Solve the following equations : — 

m 2 jp — a 3 x—b 3q» — 8ft J 

(1) A a' ' ab " 

. (2) V# + 25— -/jr-l. 

(3) 2jc — 3y + 4*= 2* + 6y— 5 *11. 

ft. Two sums of money are together equal to 54/. 12V. and theiV 
. are as many pounds in the one as shillings in the other, 
i What are the sums? 


IL 

1. Multiply 

«lA s — a 8 )+ f A(c 8 — « 3 )+*(« s — J 3 ) by a + A + c, and divide 
the product by (A — c)(c — a) (<*— b). 



ALGEBRA. 

Divide x+y 1 — 3 x^y 4 by j; 3 + //^+ &"■ 

2. Find the G. C. M. of 

je 3 -fSk 4 — 5 jc 2 — 7jff-f3, and 3 jc 6 — 3jp 4 - 18^ * + o? a -f-2 c 
+3 ; and the L. C. M. of 18 (aVj-cPh*)* 15(a»— h 
30 (a 3 A 2 +fl 8 6 “— aft 4 ). 


3. Simplify :— 

x 2 — hr 


Of »/r . * * * « ,i 

(rt^6)(rt— <*) "* [b~c){b—a) ' (c— a)(e~ b) ' 

< 2 > { ' (y5 + S +1 )} X 

c ff ( a*b « b<> ) 


x'*—ab 


4. Extract the squaro root of 

(1) ,* 4 -Ga.rH13a 2 .*V 12a ^+ 4(l4 * 


(2) 


4a a 


4 a 


iMf , 1 U | . %» 

4a- "** jc 2 "* a jc 


g. Solve the equations 

( 1 ) i( 2 Jf - 6 )+|( 3 J c- 8 )=.^( 4 J ff- 3 ), 


, r *+.y+* - o* 

( 2 ) ftf+ 2 v+ 3 ^ 1 . 

U+%+ 4 ^ 2 . 

» 


III. 


.1. Multiply 

(£-H*) 2 — a 2 by a 2 — 6 2 — c 2 +2Jc« 
and divide the product by 6 a — (c— a) 2 . 
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Divide x^ -\-y^ -f z^ — 2 a ^—2^ x^ — 2x?^ y* by 
**+ yi— gi-fgj 

2. find the G. C. M. of 

I 

a- 5 +® 2 +3^2,a.nda; 4 +^ +1. 

and the L. C* M. ,of 
fix*— 15**10, 6* a — <3*-J2, 12x*~\2. 

3. Simplify 

(1) b ^=r + 7T^r + a+A— c" + *• 


/* « ■«*— 5^+4 
W ' tf*+l X 



(3) 


a*lfi a *c 3 

ci * TT 


a *1) ^ 



4. Extract the square root of 

(1) 4* 4 +12ojc 3 +a 2 jc 2 — 12a s jc+4a 4 . 

< 2 > 9 ^ + ^r 6 -f-if+ 3 - 


5. * Solve file following equations:— 

/il x — ft _l * — & a# — b 2 

K) a + ~b~' = 


(’jp + 6y+6*aO. 

(2) <2*-fy + 3z = 0. 
L3p+3v-frz ■ 3. 
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IV. 

1. Multiply 9 jc 3 +4 y* + z 3 — 2yz— 3iz — fay by 3 jp + Zy+z. 

2. Find th» G. C, M. of 3 jc 4 -3x 3 — 6* 2 and 6 jc 4 — I2j«?3 

+ 6jp—12. * _ 

3. Extract the square root of 

4jc 3 , 4 y 8 o 

-^r+— .— «• 

4. Simplify:— 

,. x 3 j? + 2 6 3v— 2 • 

W U-IF * 2 -l M-i) 8 ‘ 



5. Solve the equations : — 

(i) i(*-l)+f(*+8)-3(*-3)- 

(ii) . 3je + tfy*21, 2y + £jc = 14. 

6. Find three numbers, whose sum is 21, and of which the 

greatest exceeds the least by 4, and the remaining one is 
half the sum of the other two. 

7. * If a : ft => ft c = c : d, shew that 

(1) a 3 : i 3 ssa: d. 

• ( 2 ) W + b'+c^W+ct+d^^W+lc+cd)*, 

• I 

V. 

1- Find the value of 

(ft— o) 3 , to— a) 3 . (g— ft) 8 

(cw«)(«— -ft) (a— ft)(ft— c) ^ (ft— c)(e— a) * 

when a el, Js 2, j=3. 
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FindthoG. C. M. of 

4 j® 8 — 6 js + 2 and 9 jp 3 - 3 s 2 — 6 
and the L. C. M. of 
jf 4 — a*x, aw 3 +a 4 , * 4 +ff a 4? 9 +a 4 . 


3 Simplify 

x 


( 1 ) 


(2) 


(tf-1) 9 (* + l) 9 


a?(* 2 + 3) 
(*»-!/ • 




1 +ax 
~~Zi 
a x — 1 


X 


cr 1 * 1 

_i _i 

a x — ax 


_i 

ax 

x—a 


4. Find the square root of 

a°—6a B x + 15a 4 x 2 — 20a 8 x 3 +1 5^ 9 * 4 — 6ax 6 + 
5 Solve the equations — 


<i) 




2J + J(* + 2) 

(ii) Jf 2 — *j/+y 9 *H 

x+y 




m *}. 
=a. J 


vi. 


1. Multiply a 3 -{-b a + c* -\-d^ — hy 

e+6 + c*J*rf. 

2. Extract the square root of 

*‘+ *r+ 2 ('"+-i) +3- 

X* 


3* Simplify 


a + 
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4/ Find the L. C. M.of 

an— x*i a 2 3 -f3«*+2jp* ; a 8 — 4* a . 
and the Gn C. »M. of 


2x 3 —X6x + 6 and jp 4 + 3x 3 + x + 3. # 

5. Solve the following equations 

n\ ^ i *jHH> _1*+1 , ■*+€ 
l 1 ; «T • i5 n” *1 ~ ■ 


(2) — + X_ 

W 8 12 


2 tf 


6. Find the time between 2 and 3 o’clock when the hands of a 
watch are together. 

• • 

?• If a : b ::<• : d, prove that a + b : a — biic + d: c— dr, andif 

a + b : a— b::e :d, (a + b)(c + d) = 2ac> 


VII. 

1. If (a + 6 + c)*a(— fl + 6 + c)y = (a-“6 + c)z = (a+J— c)«r, 

Shew that — + — + — = — . 

y z « x 

2. Simplify 

■ (i) TL t t, J t 

2(a p— y> 2(* + y) 

(2) (as+-i+e)(a )—a t b c (i + e)(c + ») 

(a+A). 

3. Find the G. Q. M, of $ l —x 3 —x + l and 4jr 8 -»3# a —I r 

and the L. C. M. of ;p 8 — 1, jp 8 4 1, a 8 *£*'<* +&r + 1, v? 

jc 3 — 2« a +4 !jp— 1. 

4. Find the square root of 

x 3 + 2nx + 3a® + 2<fix +a 4 jp § • 
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5. 


Solve the equations 

x — a , 2(x — i)_ 
W b^2a + a-2/r = 


1. 


(ii) **+(4a+*)f «2(J 

(iii) a: — afT+a 2 z = a n ") 

x -by + b*a = b* [ 


VIU. 


1. Find the value of 3a — }{36— 7(c — rf)} when a = 7, b-i, 

c»M«5. 


2 . 

3. 


4. 


Multipfy a* — 3a® + 2 + — ' + -^-by a — * ; and divide 
a 4 +3jf 3 y+J , y 3 + 2y 4 — 3 jp 3 ,5— 3y 3 ,; by x + 2y— 3^ 


Find theL. C. M. of x*— 1, jp 8 — 2x— 3, #*— 3a* + 2 ; 
and the G. C. M. of jp 4 — 1, and jp 4 + 2jp 3 +4v 8 +2jp +3 


Simplify * 


*3— *3 


/ g+«C 

a — : 

\a 8 — x 8 

a 8 + ox 




5. Find the square root'of 

+ m 


- — 1 Vv 4. I 


8. Solve the equations : — 

* (i) 2*— \ (x + 27C * 161^* 

(ii) jp«1 + * - x - 4 p 

7. ' Divide* a yard into two parts such that half of ono part with 

22 inches may be double the other part. 1 

8. If a • h ::6 : c::o s d, prove that 

(1) « fl -f c* : a* — e 8 nab + cd: ah — rd. 


. ( 2 ) 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION RAPERS. 


ALGEBRA. 

I. 


]. Find tbe continued product of x — a, x + a, x~ — ax -fca 5 , and 
x- +«jp + a a and divide x fl — 1 by x — 1. 

2. Simplify tbe expression 

(a + 6) —(2a — 3i) —(5a + 6b)— (-7 a + b), 

and find the value of the expression 

x(x — l )a 3 + ( x 3 + 2x — 2)a a + (&g g — x 8 )q — x * 
a' i x + 2a—x* 

when x = 2 and o * 3. 

3. Prove that (a - 4) 8 + (6 — c) 3 +^-a) 3 = 4 (a—b)(b — c)(c — a) . 
Shew that if 

a : bub: e then will 5a + 36': 7a + 35 ::56 + 3 <j : 7i + 3e. , 

l 

5. Solve the equations 


(a) 

•5a> + 

45*— '75 

1*2 


■6 

■3tf 

•9 * 

\b) 

# + ,y 

+ *=2 „ 

x2-y2-jT7~ 


a+y 

8 



H 
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* II. 

l Find the continued product of (x -a)(x + &')(.*— -c)(jc + and 

divide .v 6 --] by jf 1. 

2. Simplify theexprossion 

2ff + f3y— •{&*-- (5v — fix— 7y4]. 
and find the t aIuc of the expression 

x + a _ .ir- a 

t v x — a x + a t 

c—a x + a xfa + x— a 
x — a x + a 

when x = 2. a = \. 

H. Shew* that 

(a + b ) a — (J + r)* 1 + (e — a ) '* * 3(a + b)(h + e)(a — <•)■ 

4 Shew that if a 

then will lOu + ft: 10o + :: 12a + 6 • 12 f + d. 

B Solve the follow! npfequationR : — 

135.r - 225 *3fi ‘Oftr— ' 18 
* l5 * + ~- 6 T : 9 ’■ 

f+y + *— !f _ I Q 
i— x + y "3 

•* s ^ a = 4- 

in. 

I. Multi ply 3« + « » + 5»» by 3*« +JC » +6** and divide thensnlt 

by Jl ' •>'. Mtd »hew the identity of the srithmeticl 3n J 
algebraical processes when sr*^, 



1LGEBEA. 

' Divide 7 jc 3 — 24* 2 + 58j<r —31 by 7*-3> 

2. Reduce to its simplest form the expression : — 


a) 

(4a 3 -£l4a 2 ft + 14a6 2 — 4b* 

6a 3 — l5a 2 A + ah 2 4- 21& 3 } £ 

t a — b 

* * a+ i J 

(H) i 

f3a»— 7 a 2 b-&ab 2 +5b3 , 
l a + b 

6« 3 -26a®i +40aft 2 — 20i 3 ) * 
•a-6 j * 

Solve the equations!— 

• 

• 9 


x— 4y * 7 

33 4jC— y 
~3y 10 = by 

1 f 4 js 4-y =■ 11 

r («) i jl_ 7jc ‘\v 23 

J • l 5 jc " 3i “ lo 


.*4-4 .*4-2__,. 

1 + * - 2 “ ' 

• 

jf + 5 jr + 6 1r 

(ft) - — 4- J«lft. 

jp-f> jc- -6 # 


Vjp + 6+ /jc— 5 = 11 

(e) V jp + G - / jp- 5 = 1, 


IV. 

1. Add 16a 2 — lab — 8& 2 + 3c,4£ a - 8c + ab,\2ab — $a ? + fie 

2. Find tho values of 20ai — 7ic + 16ac — 5a'* when a,h.c,d are 

# equal to 1, 3, 4, S respectively. % 

3 Multiply a 2 + 2ai + 6 2 — c 1 by a 2 — 2ab + b 2 + c 2 ; arnUbrw 
, that the result may be expressed uniter the form ( a 3 —A-;** 
— c 3 (c 2 — 4ab). 

4. Divide (a 3 +i 3 J s + 2a 2 i(a 3 — a"b — b a ) by a 2 + b 2 . 

6. Shew that te r ttt under 

2b s 

a 4 + b* + ‘a 2 b* 


the form 
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6. Solve the equations : — 

a, 7 ~- - 

• 4 -M- ^ - V +ei - 

(3) 4jc — + 7 = 0, 18x + 14^—5 e 0. 

7. A has vVth share in a concern and sells ?,th of £th of this 

share for°£500 ; what is the value of ,\th of ^th of the 
concern ? 


8. A is 40 years older than B and in 4 years A will be 
3 times the age of B. What are the respective ages of 
A and B ? 4 


9 A can do a piece of work in 6 days, but with the help of 
B he can do it in 2§ days. How long would B alone take 
to do the work ? 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


ALGEBRA. 

1. 

1 Multi pi yatogether (<*-*)(« + *)(«’- + )(a 4 -f» 4 ). 

2 Divide 1 + bv 1 +#. and 1 — .r 1 bv 1 - 

« * 

3 A. garrium of It )0(> men whs victualled for 30 da) s. After 

10d»ys it wu» reinforced, mid tlu* provision- at tffl' original 
i ate of issue lasted 5 days. Find the strength of u-m- 
forcemcnt. 

4 Define (Jroatest Common Mcasuie. 

0 If ** =* Ac., then each fraction is equal to 

ma +nc+j>e + 8u-. 
mb + ti<(+]rie+ <ke. 

•C. A person rows from Cambridge toEly, a distance of 20 mi {pa 
and back again in 10 hours, the stream flowing uniformly 
in the same direction ; he can row 3 miles with the .-dream 
in the same time as 2 miles against it. Find the turn /A 
his going and reluming, 

„. vj? 2 +1+ / x 2 — I v x 2 +W c 2 -i 

7. Simplify - — r-~- . ~ ' 

«/*%+ 1- VjcS -1 yfx 2 + 1 + 1 

8. By selling a horse for £24, I lose as much per cent, w it 
* cost me. What was it-s cost ? 
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HO 


II. 

1 Collect coefficients m 

4« 2 eje 3 — x{2 abo“ — 8c(4'*— ah) + 2a ‘V 3 } 

2. Write down the square ot 1— 3 jc +■ 4,r-, the product of 

4 a 2 + ah by ah — 2& 2 +4«-, and the quotient of 
x x ‘ 2 — y xi by jp a +y 3 . 

3. Find by inspection thp greatest factor which will divide 

without riuoindcr. .» ,4 +7* + 12 and t-+8t + 16; also 
work out the least number that can he divided by them. 

4. Extract the square roots of 

a 2 + c z + A 2 + 2 ab + 2 ae + 2 he 
and off — V 5. 



and prove that if then 

(I . Simplify: — 

(«) 


a + i 
b 


( ~ M H. } q 

»• {(;-/"}•“ 


c + d 

<r 


7 . 


ti) 


V' 


26—6 





t a -16 V 2 
{r) 2 </ 2— -V 3 * 

W) — =r- + 1 --„_ 

sc — /.r 2 — 1 jf + V^ + 1 

Solve the following equations : — 

. , as , f>*+4 w ,x 8s 

i«> Tr- A v~ ’ 7 — 


3 
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01 


I*) 


to 


Ml M_ _ 

J> + 1/ ” 

» , 7» 

- -+ 

X V 


a ' 


•b " 


" 0). 

( 2 ). 


V a— .» 


a ^ 

>/ a — x 


f a 3 + 

(<l) } 

(.y 3 +yjp = 6 2 + ai. • 

8. Two vessels, A ami B, contain each a mixture of Him* and 

•> 

sand, > in the ratio of 2 : 3, B in that of 3 7 What 
quantity must be taken from each* to form a mixture which 
hhal^coiisisi of 10 cubic feet, of lime and 22 .cubic feet 
of sand ? 


9. A, Baud C together perform a piece of work in a certain 
time ; A ulone could have done it m t» hours more, B alone 
in 15 hours more, and C .done in twice the tone. Mow 
Ion# did it occupy them 


III. 


1. Simplify 

(a +ft(5 + <?) —to + «0(<i + <*)—(« + c{b~d) 
ft + rf ‘ " * * 

- Multiply together v* —x +• I, x- +jc + t, jx*-x c + 1. 


2. Find the greatest common measure of 
Find the least common multiple of ^ 
4a a jc— 8a 3 ,* 


X s — y s and# 2 — y 2 . i 
2 — 4 a 2 , .v 3 + 2(ijf 2 + 


3. Extract the square root of 

25.r 4 — 30 «jc 3 + 49a 2 ,*' 3 — 21a 3 r + 16a 4 
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4 Solve the following equations : — 


(a) 


t (*“ x )~ i( x ~ 1) + 1 (*-i ) =0 - 


(*) 


% — 7je = 4 
2y + .Or =*2S>. 


f). A person after paying a poor rate and also an income-tax of 
Id. in the pouad has 486 pound remaining ; the pool 
rate amoqpts to £22 10 j. more than the income-tax ; find 
(<^ the original income (n) the number of pence per pound 
iu*tlie poor rate. 


- IV. 

1 . Find the value of ^-^{a ■ -b~ J ) wht,| ‘ a ~ — 4 ' b ~ ~ 3 

IQ 9 

Add together a * — 3 ah — ^ + r5 > a * 

* b 2 + 6 A , and 2a&— 6 :l . 

2. Multiply 

(i) s % — i* + t by $r + 2. 

(ii) s + 2y* + i>z* by jp— 2y* + 3z*. 

0u) /~ 2m 6** + V by « 5 "- 2 4-* 

3. Divide 

- (i) m* + 2mp~n 3 —2tiq + /> a — y 8 by »»— w +/>—<?. 

I 

(ii) 1 + 2» by 1 — 3n to 4 terms in the quotient. 

(iii) «-*& by \J « — 



AtOEBEA. 


4. (i) Find the G. C. M. of 4x 4 — 11 jp 3 — 8jc 2 — 3j— 1 and 

4.* 4 +2jf3— 18.* 2 + 3*— 5. # 

(ii) Find the U. C. M. of 2jc— 1, 4jc 2 — 1, 4jp 2 + 1. 

5. (i) Find the value of j 

in its simplest form when 

% 

(ii) Find the value of ax f by when x - and 

, fiy ~bf 

ar — cp 
y = %q-bp 

0. Solv&the flowing equations: — 

; « # »t{28-(i + 24)}-3i{2 1+ 4}.' 

.fu. 

• (ii) a+x + V a 14 +jc 2 =»&■ 

- «ai) s '£+? + j'-jl = 2 *_ 8i fe3£ +2 ,. 3 ./ + 4. 


m. n m . 

— + — *a, — + — =0. 
Jf y JP y 


7. Simplify the following surds : — 

(i) 2V| + V 60 — V'IS + «/]}. 



8—W2 
3—2^2’ * 


(iii) 


vu-*+ 


1 

✓ 1+.* 




8, A certain fraction becomes $ if 1 be added to its numerator ^ 

but if 1 be added to its denominator, it become# what 

is the fraction P 

• 

9. A gentleman Bends a lad into the market to buy a shilling's 

worth of oranges. The lad eats two. The gentleman pays 
at the rate of one pennev,for 15 more than the market 
price. How many did tne gentleman git fdr his shillings P 
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V. 


L Find the value of 

* 

/ jc+ / 2jc — § / 1- Ax when x =* 

Subtract^ jp(e 2 — ^+3 i y a )+y(2j» fl +3jey— 2y 2 ) from ,r 3 -f- 
**y-3^ 8 +2y 8 . 

2. Find the expansion of (a* — 2a6-f 3i 2 ) 2 and the square root 
of jf 4 — 8jr‘ i y+24^ 2 y 2 — 33 jp^ 8 +% 4 . 


3. Find the G. C. M. of s'* — 8jc-|- 3 and .r 8 +3 !i -j-X‘j-3, and 
the L. C. M. of 4(«® — ab 2 ), 12(ah 2 -j-i a ), 8(a 3 — a 2 b). 

Multiply 

(ii) \\/-ir—~l. 

\ V a^aV^j 

6. Reduce to their simplest form 

45, 3\/ 432, 3^432, 3^ §- 

V. Find the squaro root of 41 — 24 V 2 and the fourth root of 
17+12/2. 

8. Solve (i) J(jp — a) — \(2x — 3i)— l (a — x) = 0. 

(ii) 16a? + lly«86, 7fy— 14ar = 86. 

9, A packet sailing from Dover with a fair wind, arrives at 

Calais in two horn’s ; on its return, the wind being contrary, 
it proceeds six miles an hour slower than it went. When 
it is half way over, the wind changing, ft sails two miles 
an hoar faster and reaches Dover sooner than it would 
have done, had not the wind changed, in the proportion 
of 6:7. Required the distance between Dover* and 
Calais. < 



ALGEBRA. 


VI. 


1. Find the sum of 

la'— Zb'S* c—d, - 15«» + 14 J 2 + le^Ha* + 104 2 — 4rf,3r 
4 ad,— 9i 2 +4a 3 — c, * 

and tlie quotient of (a + J) 8 + e r » by a 4- h + e. 

% 

2. Multiply a*—ZaH + 3a 2 4 2 ~2a5 ; > + i 4 by ft 2 + 2ah + 5 2 , 
and x +2y^ +3s^ by x— 2j/^ + 3z 3 , 

3. Resolve info elementary factors 

-t-rt a 4 a +a4 3 Jf 

# 

and 3a 4 — 10a 3 i — 8a* 6® . 

4 Find the Greatest Common Measure of 
2 j* 4 +x”' — 20jr a — lx + 24 
and 2jt 4 + 3r 3 — 13 jc 4 — lx + 15, 
and the Least Common Multiple of 
24(a 2 — b 2 )axy, 12(a4 a +fi 3 ), 18(a 3 — a*b). 


Find the value of 


fa) 


x _ + a s +a 8 5 / x 2 y 4- a- (a + 4) g v 

a-f6 xy ' axy + bxy 7 


/a\ 8»y^+jr 

(o) q~T 7Zi — y x245w. 

T$'*) ' 

t 

when v » 4, and y =?= 27. 


t>. Solve the following equations - 

(a) # 3*®+4(tf— y)«— 8(frs 8 +4)* — 16. 

ib) 27.* — 4(* — 9) + J(10* f |) *#(*+2) + 114 f V 
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f 



y*(m + a) +wy a . 

CC 


7. A merchant bought a certain number of yards of cloth for 

Rs. 125, which he sold at Its. 3 per yard, and gained as 
much as 10 yards cost him. How ( many yards did he 
buy P ' 

8. Find the cute of a 3 —ab + b 2 

and the cube root of 1 — 3je + 6^ — 7.v :i + 6x 4 — 3* 5 + x‘ s 

r 

9. A does g of a piece "of work in 6 days when B comes to help 

him; they work at it together for £ of a day, and then 
B by himself just finished it by the end of the day. Tn 
wbat time could they have eaoh done it separately ? 




ALGEBRA* 
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4. Solve - >°+jf ±i ■ , 

• 

■'*. A ship sails w^h a supply of biscuits for 60 days at 
a daily allowance of lib. per head : after being at sea 
20 days, she encounters a storm in* which 5 men are 
washed oyer-board, and damage sustained that will cause 
a delay of 24 dayR, and it is found that each man's allow- 
ance must be reduced to Find the original number 
of the crow. 


VIII. 

1 Simplify *2a— 3(i— c)— 2{a— 2(5— c)) ; and find the value 
of + v-'«»+4»-3i*i+r 

when a = 2, 6* -2. 

2, Divide 9x 4 5 * — x 3 — 12x s — 50 by 3x2 —2x + 5. 

3 . Simplify the expressions : — 


(1) 

0+ 

“i) x ( 1— D '( a_i ) ■ 

(2) 

*zt. 

M. 


x—y x- + xy 

(3) 

U i 

a \b 

\ -2U li 
c / +a b c, . 


4. Extract the square root of 

4x 8 — 12xy +^y 2 + 12x— 18y + 9. 

5. Find the Greatest Common Measure of 

8x*+x— 1 and 4x 3 — 3x + 1, uxyl the least common multiple 

of x a — 1 and x a — 2x 2 — 3x. 
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9S 


0. 


Solve tbe following equations 


(1) 



x _ x — 1 

ir® 3 " 


x — 2 x — 3 

4 5 * 


( 2 ) 



.V+3. 
5 4 ' 



3. 


7- A and B begin business with equal sums of money. At the end 
of a year A has ‘gained fifty pounds and Bhas lost a third 
of his capital. It is then found that A has twice as much 
as B. IIow much had each at first P 


IX. 


1 Simplify the expression 

2 a — 3(6 — c) + [a — 2(6 — c)} — 2 {a — 3(6 — r)}. 

2. Multiply a 4 — 3a 2 6 2 +6 4 by a 9 — ah-\-b 2 , and divide 

2a? 5 — a? 4 y— 4x? 3 y 8 -|-5a? 8 y 3 — 4y n by a? 3 — xy s +2y s . 

3. Extract the square root of 

9a 4 -42a 3 6+43d a 6 8 +14a6 3 +6 4 . 

4. Find the Greatest, Common Measure of 

5a? 3 +9jc 2 y — 12jcy*+2y 3 and 10a? 3 — 7x a j/-j-6xy~ — y A . 

5. Simplify the expressions ? — 

m _jl l 2 L 2 , 

K 1 a—b «+6 1 a 8 — 6 8 ‘ 

/9\ . ab-\- b* 

a-b ' a 9 — ab ’ 


6. Solve the equations : — 

( 1 ) 


|-C*— 1) - g-l*+2) + j-0«-3) = 


5 

- 


*— y „ 


9 H 4 


( 2 ) 


1 
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7. A, having three times as much money aft B, gave B 21 ; 
and then he had twice as nAich as B had. How much 
had each at *first ? 


1. Divide 8jc 5 — jc 2 y 3 + by 2x + y, 

and multiply 5 jc 9 — 3 xy + 5x$y ‘ 2 — 3y 3 by 55^ + 3y. 

2. Find the greatest common measure of 

3jc 3 — 4x a — x — 14 and 6 jc 3 — lljff 2 ,-10.r4-7 ; and the least 
common multiple of x* — 4, x' 2 — 5„r + 6 and jf 3 — 8. 

3. Simplify : — 

(1) L_ j h l — 

K ' a + l> + o ,J — a v —b ti ‘ 

1 4- 1 — 2x , x — «/ 1 - 2x 

(2) 1— VI— 2x~ ir - * ‘ 

(3) a . 


4. Extract the square root of 4a 4 —' 12a 3 + 29a 2 - 30<H-25, 

and of 55-7 V 24. 

• 1 

5. Solve the equations 

2.r— l* x + 4 5x— 1 


x + y * 2y— JC_ 


3y + 2oc , 9 (jp — 1) __ x 

- ; g“. 


4 


8 
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6. A "farmer sell? a certain number of bushels of wheat at 7s. t vL 

per bushel, and 200 bushels of barley at 4?. 6 d. per bushel, 
and receives altogether as much as if he had sold both 
wheat and barley at the rate of 6 s. 6 d. per bushel. How 
much wheat di<J ho sell ? 

7. If a : b ::c :d::e :f shew that a : b ::a + c + e : b + d+f. 

I 

XI. 


1. State the conditions under which a + b and a — b are 

divisible by a-\-b. 

(а) Resolve a 6 -J-fl rt into its factors. 

(б) Show that 4(4° +3 6 ) ends in 2 ciphers. 

2. Resolve 4a 2 6 2 — (a 2 t-6 2 — c 2 ) 2 into 4 factors. 

3. Show that a A -\-h*+c* — 3 ahe is divisible by ft-\-b+c, and 

J hence resolves 3 -f* — 18. 

4. Writo down the product of (x~a)(x — b)(x — c) and hence 

resolve 

■ *— (r+T +t)+-(t +t+tH 


5. If p divides, A and B, then it will divide mk ±»B. 

«• W If r*'J’ sW that i=T = 


C») If* 




m — 1 


.V m+l — ‘s/n-l 

a 3 —Smx a + 3 x—m. 


, find the value of 
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7. ' H 2i-a*f i-f-c. show that (» — «) a -f (j— &)f +($— o)- + s 3 

= a 2 +J 2 +c 2 . 9 

8. ir x = \ya+S~w+W + y' a— V a 3 +~b' 

show that x^+Zbx — 2 a = 0. 1 

J). (a) If je + t y-f^= 0, prove that x :i +^ a +a 3 - 3 j?$l\ 

(4) Simplify <2^!+^,-^ ,. t , 

(a 2 — 6=) •\-\b 2 — e*) -f*(c 2 — a*) 

10. Solve (i)4*3 +8*= -f 16 .at — 1)$— * = 3. 

(ii) .t-’+y 2 =13 ; jcy = 6. * 

LI- The length of a held is twice its breadth; auolhei field 
which in 50 yds. longer and 10 yds. broader contains 
6,800 square yards more than the former. Find the size 
of each. 



MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


I. 

1. Add together 9<*— (5ft+2c), 9ft-(5c+2a), 9c-(5a+2ft), 

and find the numerical value of the result when c »2ft = 3u 

*tV 

2. If a find the numerical value of 

a 2 *-’ + 2a a -* 4 (20— 1;*. 

3. The product of two algebraical expressions is 

4aaj2_f.2(3a*— 26*)— n»(50 2 — Hi 2 ) and one of them is 
3t?2 +2aft— ft 2 , find the other. 

4. Find the difference between a(ft+c) 2 +ft(«+c) 2 4 c(c/+ft)" 

and fy + ftHa— t*)(ft -*)+(«— ft)(a— c)(ft+c)“(«— ft^ft "®) 
(«+'*)• 

Divide a — ftbj^a^ — ft - *. 

5. Show that (ft-J-c— a)(c+«— ft)(a-|-ft— < c)-f a(6+c— «) ? 

+ ftfa + c— ft, 2 +c(a + &— e) 2 =4aftc. 

ti. Find the G. C. M. of 8# a + 14 j? — 15, and 8# 8 + 30* 2 + 13# . 
1 —30; and the, L. C. M. of a\ ba*b, 10a 8 6MOa 8 6\ 

r,aft* f ft 6 ’ 

7 , Extraot the fourth root of 

1—4# + 10#*— J 6*® + 19# 4 — 16** + 10#°— 4# 7 +# 8 . 

8, If two fractions are together equal to 1, show that their 

difference is equal to the difference of thei.’ squares. 

9, Find the value of {a-b)(b-c)—{<!-d){d—a) + (« o) 

when «»<?,* 
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10. Resolve into elementary factors r - 
( 1) (a+b )2 — (o + d* + (a + c)\—(6 + d) 2 . 

•2) x 2 — y 2 —gz 2 + 2yz + x + y—z. 

(3) (P^—b 2 — o 2 4 d 2 ■~2(dc? — be). 

(4) x 3 +y 9 + 3xy — 1. 

11. Find the G. C.*M. of 

a? a + w « 2 ~(jc 6 +jf 9 ) and**'* + r— (x 

12. Reduce tfce following expressions to their simplest forms . - 

. 3je 2 — -8je + 5 ... x'* + {a — b)c—ab 

1 + 5x— 2 ’ 11 x J + (a + b)x + «6 ‘ 

2X * 

(iii) e jt 3 +e — x 2 _ — l_ 

nV 1 ' QX X 2 "" 

e x- + 2e $ a — e — 2c + x —l* 

. . 2t 3 + <*r 2 + 4«a 2 jr — la 3 

(l *' x 3 — 7ajc- + 8a 2 ^— 2a J ' 


1 3. Simplify 

. . a + 6 — c .» . \ ft + e — a . , , » a + C 1 — h 
(«+&) 2ab + * i+C * “«n + ( a + £? ) 


26c 


2ac 


State how the valu? of the expression # will be affected by 
changing a into ma. 

14. Prove that {ay — for) 2 ,+ (6z— ey) 2 + (ox — a?) 2 + {ax + by + n) J 
= (a 2 + 6 s V 8 )(* a ~V 8+ * 4 >- 


Substitute }(& + <?) for * in the expression 

<v— 6 ) (j~ o) j, (g — a)(.g— c) . (x— q)fj r~6) 

(j— 6Ho— c) ‘ t> (6— a)(6— c) " r (c — o)(c — 6) * 

and simplify the result. 
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15. Divide a® + by 8® + 

U>. Find the value of 

(.r + y + 2 r)(jf+y — «)(tf +2— y)(j/ + -— *0 when 2 a * +y J . 

17. Multiply 

(jc 8 + a 8 — aje(je 3 + a 3 ) } { x l 3 + a 3 + ajf(jc + a ) }. 

1 8. Expand (a + x) 4 and (1 + 2,r) 5 , 

10. If ia Jla + ft’+f) show that i 

(# — a)(s — &)(#— c) = j 3 — -—-(a 2 + 6 a + c “1 — ii^f. 

20. Solve the following equations : — 

(1) tf + 1— f(0 — j)=3*— C. 

0 . ' jff + 6 16— 3r _ 25 

(2) 4 ~12 " 6 • 

(3) 3je — 7y = 7, llx + 5y = 87 . 

f 3 jc— y + z = 17 

(4) ]5(x + ?,-2) = 2(y + z) 

(.4(jc + y + z) *3(1 — x + 3.j). 

21. A carpenter agreed to work for 60 days on condition that 

ho should receive for each day that ho worked Km. 1-4 
and his board, and pay 4as. 8 pies for liis board each day 
he was idle. At the end of the term he received Rs. 49-9-4. 
How many days did he work P 

22. A certain number consists of two digits. The left band 

digit is double of the right hand digit, and if the digits b<* 
inverted, the produot of the number thus formed and the 
original number is 1008. Find the numbers. 

A'cattle dealer buys of one person 9 horses and 7 cows for Rs. 
300, and of another person 6 horses and 13 cows for the 
same sum, What was the price of each f 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 


1. Find the value af {r a — 2xy + 4y*J^ in terms of a and '6 

when je*s9a a -*12ai, and y = 26 a — 6afi. 

2. Find the G. C. M. of 3je 3 -— IOj e 2 y + 4;ey s — Sy^and ox 2 — 19jfy 

+ 12y 3 . r 

3. Extract tic square root of 


* a _.A. y" -{*-+JL \ + L. 
r af» V y * 4 


4, If jp a show that the expression (nr — — 1) 
(ft 9 — d s ) is a complete square. * 

B. Find the C. C. M. of Vi' and 

o o 

2 X 1 

* 4 4 ’ 

6. Simplify 

. ; <i*-*>-*(*-i*r 

*> (CV, 

?. Prove that 

a[a + l)(a + 2}(a +3) + 1 ■ (a® + 3a + 1) 2 . 

8. If 2«»a + ft + c shew that 

(a— a) 9 + (<•-&) 9 + 1#— c) 8 + a 4 ■ a 2 + ft 2 + o*. 

9 Simplify 

(a + 5 + <•)* + (ft— -e) 2 + (e— 1 h) 2 + (n— ft) 3 ^ • 

<* 2 +ft 2 + c 3 
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10. Solve the following equations : — 

<» ‘-;('-,Vj- 4 (-yH 


13 

40 


<ii) 



(iii) *+2^4- 3**17. 


2 t? + 3^ + £ = 12. 


- 4. - . 


3^ +^ + 2 2 = 13. 

11. A and B can do a piece of work together in 4 days. A works 

alone for two days, and then jjfeey finish it together in 
2} days more. In what time could they have done it 
separately ? ' 

12. What meaning do you attach to such an expression as 

hi m n / 

a~f Prove that = V a“' ¥hen botU * ” d * 


are positive integers. 

1 (y — ») (y — jp) (z— .*■)(?— y) • 

14. If 2s = a + b + c show that 

2 bc + (b * [+ = 

2 be — (i 2 4-c 2 — a 2 ) (* — b)(s — e) * 


(2) 


1 

s—a 


+ 



1 

s — c 


1 

s 


_ ahe 

— a'(s—b)(t' — c)* 


15. Find the value of 



x— 2a + h . 

— ; 777 when jp * 

■*4- a— 26 


tf + b 
2 ’ " 


16. If x+y+z=xyz show that 

* , y , z 4vvz * 

1 — x* “ r l-y 2 ' 1 "l— z 2 " fi— jf*)(l-y»)(l-*a)’ 

17 ■ If a : b :: c ; d prove that* 

ad^+bo* i a 8 rf + 5 8 e::o 2 5 4 + a 9 rf 4 . (a&+crf)<*6 3 . 
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IB. • If 2 * » a + 1 -f c prove that 

fa— a) 1 + (s—b) 3 + ($- r) J — 3(*-»a)(j — i)(£~-c)*$(a 3 + is 
+ r 3 — 3aic)> # 

1‘.) Two steamers start at the same lime one from Bombay ami 
the other from Aden and sail at uniform rates of speed 
so as to meet. When they meet it is found that the 
Bombay vessel has sailed 330 miles further than the 
other. She reaches Aden 4 days after tho time of meet- 
ing while the other reaches Bombay in 9 days. Find 
the distance betwe^ Aden and Bombay supposing both 

- - vessels A) l^ve piu^d. the same course. 

20 Solve the following equations: — * 

« 1 .r + i 1 y + c I 2 = c? 1 
a„x+b 2 y+c. i z = d. J 
a :i v + ^ + *<f.v 

and eliminate the unknowns when d x =rf a — d 3 s=0. 

*21. A nnniber has three digits, the sum of which equals 10 ; 
the first and third exceed the second by 4, and the first 
and second exceed the third by 8. Find the number. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 


i. 

Si. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

S 

9. 

, 10 / 

31. 

12 . 


„ III. 

Find the continued product of the three factors x + a, x + 6, 

s + c. What will, tho expression thenoy arising become 

when P 

« * 

Divide x 2 ^~xy +y i by'* 2 — V* dxy + y. 

Resolve a a — J® — e a +d a — 2(ad—bef^ into factors, and divide 
(ay-i*)*-^***)* by ' 

Find the vaiue of 

*® + a* 4 — a 4 *—- a® _ v 

*M-2a* 3 — 2a a * a -2« 3 * + a 4 " nenjfI= ®* 


Find the G. C. M. of x 3 +l and * 3 +mr 2 + m* + 1, and the 
L. C.‘ M. of j 3 — 6^ 8 + 11^-6, je 3 —9jc 8 + 26jr— 24, and 
* a — 8** + 19*— 12. 

Multiply — 3a - *+2a b by —2a -3a b. 

6 _3 4 _2 . 3 _l a S _8 9 -8’ 

Divide 2* y —6* ^ +7* y — 5js* +2xy by * y — * y 

Extract the square root of 

x 4 — x 3 -f -f - 4*—2 + ” . 

If s = a + ft + e, prove t that 

(as + be)(bs + ca)(es + ab) * (6 + c)» (c + a)* (a + b )* . 

Substitute y + 3 for * in x 4 — * s +2» 2 — 8 and simplify the 
result. 

Simplify ( g + *)(<*— x ) 4- (g + a?) g + (a— *)a -- (2 a» — a 8 ) . 
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‘ <*) 
«*) 


£+6 x--6 

Jff— 1 + X + 1 



Jf 9 — 6 .. fa!+j/«s® 

,* 9 — 1' W \ax%-by-ab. 



jp+y+2 = 2. 


13 At what timo between one o'clock and two o'clock is there 
exactly one minute’s interval between the two hands of 
a watch ? 


14. 


15. 



If 3r = a + b + c, prove that * 

(s — a) 4 +js — &) 4 + (r-^c) 4 = 2{(*— fl) 2 (s— c) 2 +(a — c)*(s—a)’ 


16 A starjs from Bombay for Poona and B at the same tiinp 
from Poona for Bombay. Each travels at a uniform rate- 
A reachos Poona 16 hours and B reaches Bombay 36 hour'* 
after passing each other on the road. Find in what time 
each has performed the journey. 

17. Find the square root of 16 4 - 16 — 20x—12r‘ 2 +9x 2 : ex- 

plain why you obtain a different result if the terms Iw 
arranged according to decreasing powers of 

18. Simplify 

(a b— l) 9 - Ma + ft-f 2)(a + b 4 - 2 ab) 

(«64-l ) 8 — (a +b',* 


19 Prove that f 

4a 2 b z — (a 8 4- 5 2 — c 9 ) 8 * *(s— 2a)(s— 2i)fr — 2e) if s = a + b + c. 

20. Find the sum and difference of 

• • 


( r + -0 

i(-f 


(f~ 

-»): 

• * 

\a x s 


y / \« x / 

\ b 

y J 

1 


21. Prove the following equality , f 

1 # 1 1 • , 

4. 4 

»i— w m-p ^ n—ia n—p p—m p — 

+ x 1 + .*> 4-j; 1+fc +® 

• * 
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22 Solve the following equations : — 



(li) 2x + 3i/=4Q,'&x— 12j/ = 61. 

23 . A garrison which had provisions for 30 months, was doubled 
at the end of 4 months, and increased by 400 men 3 months 
afterwards, and the provisions were then exhausted in 
1 o months from the Orst : find the original number of 
men. t 

2J A gamester at one sitting lost \ of his money, aud then won 
10 a- , at a second sitting, he lost $ of the -emaindcr, and 
then iron 3s , after which he had 3 guineas left. What had 
lie at first P 

29. A merchant goes to three fairs in succession gaming at the 
ih'sl 15 per cent, ou his capital : at the second 20 per cent., 
aud at the third, 25 per cent., when he finds that he has 
cleared £1000. 12*. 6<J. : find his capital. 

2G A man has a 'certain number of rupees which he tries to 
arrange in the form of a square. On the first attempt he 
has 130 oyer. He then increases the .side of the square by 
3 rupees, and lie has only 31 over. How man, rupees 
had hep 

27 Two pieces of cloth pre bought for Rs. 44-8-0. One is three 
yaws longer than the other, and each cost as many half 
rupees the yard as it is yards in jength. Whal are their 

< ' lengths ? 



ANSWERS. 


Page 1. (T — 1858). 

1 . 4 2x' y — 18# y.-9^y — i Ir + Gw —4 x^y :i + 49 x \y ^ +■ 

I4ty. 

2 l. 3.. A can finish it in 31J£ days, B in 4?j2 day 

* C in 101? days. 

# Page 1. (II— 1859). 

2. (jff a — xy +y a )*. 3. (jf— a)(jc + «)(je 2 + fl 3 )(# a — ar + a-) 

(,r a +a.<f + « 2 )(ic 4 - a 3 f 2 + «■*;, ^ 

, . _ r ... 8<i .. . f*4 

•*• ■ r + 5 - *• (,) * = 2i~' ,n >'“V + A-.- 


Page 2. (Ill -1860). 


1 . 0 . 


J. ,4»+a ; 

• (a— 0?)^.*: — 5) a 


3. (1) #»7. (2) 
i £2. 15*. 


Page 2. (IV* — 1861). 

*■ - .rjp- 

3. Jt|— 2 jc^ + 2**y— # : 

4. (1)*«8. (2)#*-g. (3) # = 16. (4) $»£*■& 
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, C Page 3. (V— 1862). 

I 

i sjfi+x 2 ) 

~ x‘ l — y 2 ‘ 

2. «" + ^+c^ + 2a G c^~2a’'!^ — 26^; a —2a 6 + 

_4 -2 

S(t b +Ac. ■ 


4. (a) ,r = 5. (&) ,i * 1C. (<*) x^ 


r(3rt— 6)* 



Page 3. (VI— 1863). 

i = jL v + v)_ _ = ! 

yte+y) y(*+y) 

'7 « 82 41 3 4 2ft « 7 7 13 

2. a —a x + a x — a je +a x —a .»• +ax — x \x % '- '< K» 3 y 3 

—x *jr— y. 

3. (a) x - 5. ti) x = £. (c) x - 2 ; y - 3. 4 24 ft. 

)- 


Page 4. (VII -1864). 

I, 2(jf 4 + y® + z*—xy—xz—yz). 

•2. ' *^— 3*^yM +y 8 +«** ■ (* 8 + a* +a 8 ) (a? 4 -.a 2 j >2 + «^) or 

a 5 3 3 8 a 

oc +cw — a * + a * + a. 

« 

3 1 

(*— l)(tf — 2)(x — 3) 

4. (a) **10, (I) *»5j jr*ll. 
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Page 4. (Vlft-18(35\ 

1 (,x +.y) a — 1 or x* + 2 xi/ + y 2 — l . * 

(« + i + 3 / + 3jfy— jc— ^ + £)(/* — cr + «)(*— JV + ’ 

# 

2 x J f2* + 3; <t? ? . 3. (i) 1. fii) - 1 . (U\) O 

X + 0 X//? 

1 2 . 


Ci) 


(<» + & + r) .... 

jfs (n) 

ao + bc + ab — > . ' 


(iii) x = 4*- (iv) x — ~— 


4n 2 c 
c* + 44 3 


8 

2f> 


a. 


Pago 5. (IX— 1866). 

1 2tf , y J ! 2c-7 a +2 ^-— jc 4 — j, 4 -- 2 4 ; ae— >f/ , (* + .),y+ >). 
2. I i x 2 + 2x +■ 3. 

•< x- + — —2. 4. («) x = l. (b) x = ~. 


Page 6. (X-18G7). 


.*JL 2^ + 5. 2. 

4 jp = 12 ; jp b i(a 3 H i 2 + c 3 ,). 

r» jp » - r — V-, v * ; 1 — 

# — iiyO axb—abx 

6 x ■* < + 4jp — 1; a 4 — & 2 +c 2 — c? 3 ,* 

• 


je* + y* 


X = y = o, z s 6. 


Page 7. (XI — 1868), 
l. 3 V 33 or 34'59* . . ; a-i + c— d, 

* a* + g 8 & 3 + 6* 

a6(a~b) 3 - 
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3 x = G ; x = 4. 

* I 

<1. c— 1 ; («— 1) (f— 2 )(jp + 2X*’ , — * + 1). 
r>. x = ij s. 12. «. 23. , 


Pago K (XII--18G9). 

1. r- — jsy + y- h x+y A- 1 ; ,t 2 — j}*— §. 

2, U’ J +1) B ; (r'- + I)-(.r f l)(x-rl) ; (*•-+ l) v r + l)(i - I); 

Or'M ll* a — 3*-2. 

C 

o / v 4rf%r3 ' 3 . . 3r s + c 

' ’ 4 — a 4 ' a + r* v 


4 a*+2*— 1 ’ 


„C — 7,2 „‘2 

4. (</) x*18. (i) s = ~ »“ ; V = . 

' 1 ' mu — bu ,y an — bm 

5. ITe worked for 22 days, and lemained idle for K days' 


Pago 8. (XIII— 1870). 

1. > 4 +JP a jr + *V + ^ + ^ 4 i “?a 1+ ^T' 

/. (2+J? tt ) d +■*■*) 


3 

4. 

I 

& 


x = -- $ ; x’ = fia^ y»18. 

. 2# a + 3.7* — 5 

* ~ * ; 7^-5 * ■ 

2j? 2 + 2«jp + 16 s . 6. 12 o’clock ; 12o milt*!) fxom A. 

Page 9. (XIV — 1871). 1 


V 2*®-.* V-l JPjr 3 — Y*V + ^ 5 i * 4 + 


I 


1. 



ANSWEK3. 

I 


liJ 


2. ' ; 2j: s («-2) 4 (* + 2|. 

„ n 2« , n x n (l—s) 

* “ « + b' [l) ‘ 

1 (i) .x =3*(ii) x = 2], 

5. A received Rs. 630, II It-t 810. 

Page 10. (XV— 1872). 

1. -3 , 3**— 11. 

-• < iJ JW-' ® 

3. (i) x = 7t (ii) x = 8, tj = 5. 4 A'x slt.uv - Jis 600, 

100. Cs 200. 

Page 11. (XVI— 1873;. 

Oje 1 

1. (i) V oxy (ii) .* +y. (iii) 

H, x-2 a, Zax{t*— a 2 ). 

‘J (*) jc«— £ (i) Jt = $ (c) y = l$, 

ft 

Page 12. (XVII — 1874). 

f - j) <“> SS < iii )°- S - 

!‘f/\ +4 J c-16jc 5i — 32* 4 + 64 jc°5 
3 jt‘*74;*- — 7* 


6. 5 ijijIc'j, 


6. 84. 1 


Page 13. (XVIII— 1875). 

1 S— a~c ; 2*®— a?-2, 

* y • 

3. (i) < * ? (ii) * * f (ii*) * » f\» y ■ f 


2 . 


1 * 
‘ l-* 3 


•5. * 2080. 
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^ Pa^vl l, (XIX — 187G). 

p 4 f ,4 

1. (i) a + 36 + 2d. (ii) 8 c \ (iii) , 

2. 2c— 1; .*‘- + 1 2 -e 

3 (i) c-50 (ii) X = 7,y = { ) 

I 

Page 15. (XX— 1877). 


1. — -r — - ; 2(1*1* +2a 2 r2 +2&V J — n 1 — & J - 
1 +a-< 4 jf n 

2. (i) x = 4\ (ii) ,r = jj (iii) x m l, y = 2, rr»3. 

3. r- — 4.7 4-3. 

.xrt' 1 jp^ 

4. « + ~ f - + ; 10 049881. 

2« 8 a* 10t< 4 

, 2> 


ggCwt,, 2 cwt., 3 cwt. 


Page 16. (XXI— 1878). 

I. x + y+z+xyz. 2. ax + hy + cz . 

0. 4. (a) x » —3. (£) jf = 6. 


Pfltgc 16. (XXII— 1879). 


V» 3 * ' n-l ll-l' 

1. it + x ;*+&. - 2. x* — y* ;2 

* « -y '« 

5. Ipfrvourof She latter. 6. 11 days. 


. J dm'*. 


t-!H. 


10 ilji > 


5. 1. > 


x * 4,j/ * 100, 
\ 



ANSWERS. 

Tage 18. (1—1857). 

1. —120. 2. a*— /iy + y. 

3. (i) x = 15. (ii) x = 2, = 5, s = 6. 

■J 200 miles ; 33] miles per hour. 

% 

Page 18. (11—1858). 

1. 59. 2. 2(a* + i’ 3 +<?s— ai— ac— it)* 

3. 1 +jc — jc 2 + &c. , 

trie {be— ah — a c). 

c ~ (bc-~ab)(ab — ar + be) + ar(6c— ab—id) ' 

_ abc 

^ ~ (be — ab)+ac(bc—ab — ac) 

5, 48, 


Page 19. (I — 1859). 




+ ^ + 
30 


5x* 

W 


, 73 i 4 f 
+ 1296 + Ae ’ 


3 (x + a)(x — a)(x* + ax + «*)(, x 2 — «j? + a 2 ); (x— 2)(x- 7). 

103 
J(i ‘ 


, /.\ — ft 2 .... . 


9 

"8 ’ 


57 
16 * 


, _ _ JOS 


« * 7* days. 


'Page 20. (11-1860). 


I . #2 — y + 5y2 . • 

. 3+2/2 3-2/2 

*-» — a • f m — a— 

3 Shem survived Abram 35 years. 
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l Page 20, (III— 1861). 

f 

1 . 6 x r '!f + 39jff 5 j/ u — 69* 4 y 3 — 54« 3 ^ 4 + 6§x*yf + lSjey'*. 


2. lii- 

„ 2 ‘1 2 4 . * o 7 4 4 3 4 

3. (x — a ) or.* — 2v a +a ; 

4. (« + .*)* (a— a-). 1 5. $a— J6. 


0 


4«i_ 


\i) « 


f (ii) oo ,'iii) 


4 f 2+ ^ 3 I 

(8 + i>f 5) 


(iv) 0 


T. 52. 8. 5 sovereigns, 2 shilling*. 

9. (i) * — 1. (ii) .*= (iii) x = abc. (iv) t®31 

itb + be + ac 


rage 22. (IV— 1862). 

1 . a 1 +■ a 2 + 2tti + 6 2 + 3a 2 b + 3«6 2 + b n + a + b. 

(a + b)"-\-{a + by + [a + b). 

2 «■* x 2 + 36 1 + e ; a *x 4 + 6a 2 bx 3 + x* (94 2 + 2a 2 c) -j-fiftc* + r 2 , 

3. 1 ; 0 ; 2. 4. 1 ; 2a — x 2 , (2a — ^ 2 >* t a 1 . 

5. 4mt + 6xy + 3 pr. 

*>• (i) * - - 3 or 7. (ii) .« = + - + — ,(iii) * * ll V = ?<. 

7. 132 miles G from A, 108 miles C from B ; 6} hours (A). 

6 hrs. (B). 

8. (A) 21 pheasants, 36 partridges, (B) 25 pheasants. 45 

partridges. 


Page 23. (V-1863). « 
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* — 2 —i — t -2 

a (i) or +3tf + 2. (ii) a — o 6 +6 . 

4. (i) x ,J — 2 jc + 7. (ii) V'a-fV’fl — V tf. 

a- 1 + A-* — 36 2 <? + 36t 2 — c !i + 3a 2 6 + 3a6 2 — 6«ic — 3rt*<? + 3tft* 2 , 

a 2 e +</ 6 2 + Ae 2 — a — b — r 

ac+ab'+bc—l ' 


<». (i) x=l, (ii) 


li*. 3010. 


..... c* ,— c, b 

(ill). .#»—** l 7 

a x 6 

v = 1 q i£ r££l 
9 a l b-*-ab 1 m . 

(v) * = J, y « 1, x - 

si A 

o. U1 


(iv) < = ■!• 

y 3 ’ 1 * 


Page 24. (VI— 1864). 


1. 

3 

4 

fi. 

t • 

8 


0) 


(ii) 2- 


2 . 9 . 


. ? _».a _ -*2.i _i.4 

a — Ga 6 + 13« b — 13a b +6a b 


-K ■ 


(a—b)x — (a +b)y. 
a — 26. 
jt—3 


U) 


+ 3 ’ * ll) «*-** * 


5. a+2*fb—Z\/c. 


(iii) 1. 


(i) .*= («) x = a t y~b. (iii) ^ = % / = V 

13. 

Page 25. (VII-1865)! 

a 4 +9*2+81. • 

r_... (ii) _ or 

' (,r— rt)» • v c — a 

(i) lA— a)(b + c + a){b— c + a). (ii) (a + 6)'c— a + A)(e+a— b). 
1. #. (jc2 + 4 jc + 9)(jc 2 — 12j(ff*-4)(« + 3)(.w + 1) 

*i) jf—|. (ii)«*72.(iii)^»-~ ? - 
li can do in 40 days, A in 32 days. 


3. 

4 


2c 

a — c ‘ 


a + c h 

y-jr*- 

9 


27 
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Page 26; ' (VIII-1865). 

2. (i) 2* 2 — 3a.r + 2a 2 (ii) %s*y * + y*. 

1 _a — 1 l . -2 

,1. (i) a — 1 + - - (ii) a + a b —b . 

' ' a 


4. .* + 2. 


3« 2 +2 . /;:x 

(0 T-TTZ7* (»> 


5. (4jc* — 1 )(jc — lX3r — 2). 

2 V a 2 — j f 2 


10<* 2 +15«£* tf 2 

8. (i) „r = lO. (ii) jf = 1. (iv) u?®2, j/ = 5, zr»10. 


!» 


w(2w +n) 

— » 3 ) 


- miles. 


Page 28. (IX — 1 866) - 

2( r 4 + 1 1 2 . ( a + b)x s + (b + r)jc 2 + (a + r) 

jc B — 1 

3. + -— + a -r . 4. jc 2 -a t- 1. 

a 2 

7 (i) x s* 1. (ii) a- = 8, j/ = 4, z = 5. 

« 

Page 29. (X — 1867) 


V 

% 

3. 

« 

& 


8 . 


a '* + (m + w)& 2 + 2*»»<ir + 1. 2. 2(rt + w*X<* + ») + 2M. 


fi) <ii)fc+$. 4. **— .* + 1. 

U- 1 V- (r + lXtf— 3)(2ar + 6)(*» + 5). 

* n he 1 

<»)*= --fj--. <<•>— 

2 3 . 

« + i + e* z *« + & + <?’ 


(i) e + 


— r,J ^ 

a + fcn — an * 


... cw(a— 5) + A) 

(u; ~ (» + lXa-6j ’* 
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V 

Pago 30. (XI — 18G8). 

* 

1. 

o— 6. 


2. (1) (jt>+» + 1)(*s— jp+i). 




(2) (a-b)(a- e — ■e 3 — as ft- ). 


(I > ,T 

1 

-*+l' 

(ii) 4. 


sr-1. 


• 

4 . 

(i) 

(ii) .* 

*irr> »- STF- *=1«. i'“38- 

8. 

Length 

=/8ft. 

Breadth » 12 ft. Height =15 ft. 

• 



Pago 31. (XII-1869). 

l 

1— a 2 . 


2. x 8 4-rtr 7 — r? 1 c ,s — tfV* -j- 




rt : 

3. 

(ft 2 _ e 2 j(4 ft2 -J- rt 2 — o a — 2ab ' . 

4. 

ri) 1. 

(U) 

2 

(je+2)(je+3 ) ‘ 

5. 

(ft -e) 2 


; (ft— o)(a— (t). 

0. 

(i) ■* = 

= 14. (ii) x- • (iii) ,T»ftr(ft — 0). 

• 


y * ae(c 

— a), z = ab{a~b) 

JO. 

• 

10 miles an hour. # 




Page 33. (XIII— 1871). 

1. 

(i) a+ft+e. 1 

^ ! - 

2. 

fl> i. 

(ii) 

2.* 6 , .... * 
j? 8 — 1 ’ (c*+l*y(<i+r— x) 
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THE INDIAN STUDENT'S COMPANION TO ALOEBBA. 


4 

8 . 

f) 

1 

4 

G 

6 

9. 

10 

3. 

2 . 

.8 

5. 

9 . 


f 

* l ( 

■ r ~ 7+2’ , 6. « 4 +2»tf 3 — 1. 

,. v , .... 2 la(a*+b*) m« 2 +t 2 ) 

fi) , -1. (u) * - (3^4^T=P7, y=l3^7(«H T )‘ 

(iii) jc=y = 5 = l.' 

A's money =*12#., B’s = £1. 8s. 

t 

' Page 36. (XIV—1873). 

(<i-fftM<*-fft+0) ; (a + 5)(a— i) or a-—b~. 

a- — 2a +2. i 

") 4. (ii) -j^) ( j5+iy 


(a+J)=(f-rf)- or {(«+*)(<■ — rf)} 2 - 

(i)x = 7. (ill*-— ry 4m r (iii) x>y = r = 


e 


2* miles. 


Page 36. (XV— 1874). 

a 3 e 2 c b 

6^ ’ c- c 6 a 

'sn a»— i 2 m-9 2 3M-3 3 471— 4 4 

«a —a & — a ft+a ft ■ &c. 

271 3«— r 2tf — 2 2 3«— 3 8 477-4 4 

a +<r b-^a ft “f a ft "I -0 ft — Ac. 

a«+a«+a*+a ? +l. 

* 2(<i— b){b*—cMc—Q ) ; 2, 4. a g — 



3<m-1 


10. 3 miles, 
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Page 38. frVI-1875). 

I 

1. 2 (a-b). * 2. 0. 

3. Z» a — a a 4-80&-|*6a 3 6 2 4-6a£>f(I — a 3 )(l— 6-)+4>fl -a A 
10a*+ gq» 4- 12 — tfVl-u-. 

12a 6 +5a^ + 10 

♦?. (a* — a 4 +l)(^ 6 +a 4 +l). 

- f— — /-V * ' 

(.) Cu) - { y a -—,yi yr-. 

8. 16afi* 2 +4(a— &) 9 x 3 . 

0 (i) x = $. (ii) j- = <iji) * * 1. y = 2. 

10. 3J miles. 


Tagc 30. (XVII — 1677). 

1, 4(a— i) 2 (a + i + l). 2. «+A + <% 

.3. jc 2 — Sx — 2 ; x 3 %-+ — . 

2 a? 

4. x = </ 5. 3. flO years. 

Page 40. (XVIII — 1878). 

1. 2. 2. (a- J — 3 jc— l) 2 . 

4. (i) x = — 2. (ii) x = b — c, y = c — a* z^a—b, 

G. 30 miles ; 6 miles. , 


** , i U! 
3 T “ e 


Page 42*. (1—1862). 


-V+ a ® *‘+ 6 *~ 3 


(ii) 


a*—b* 
a*— 0* " 



3. 



Il4 TllE INDIAN STC DENIES COMPANION TO AtGEBltjf 


4 84 vparn. 5. (i±y)-. 6. 32 and 21. 

ta*-a+I)\a-2) 

&a+3a+l 

8 (i) (5ajt — 2_y)(. p >tf <r+2y). (ii) ~ ‘iV+J/")- 

(iii) (jf—y) (*«’+.*. 4-y*). 

9 (0 10,*-, min. (6) 49^, min. 


10 


2° __ 11_ 
43 y “ ” 43 ’ 
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«•’ (i > °- <“> iv57' 7 8 * 10 - < l > ® **“ -^^r’ 

• ” an—bm * 

9 6. - ^ JO 2 days, Sdajs. 

y 

> Page 46- (IV — 1865). 


1 . 3(a— 2<0. ^ (») #■ («) 9. 

3 . 22a 1 + 60a 3 — 55«* + ]2a + 4 

4. U-1)*. 

1 . *“ , | 

' 6 * «6c 5 a + 

t< 1 f **-K J + &c- 
4. a + a^— 5. 

«» -&2 

8. (i) f»l. (ii) *~1«. (m) * * (j tt - * 

9. 30 hours. 

10. 72 miles. 


Page 47. (V— 1866). 


1. 636. 

6. *'+2' 


3. 3a 2 +4a& + &-- 


6 . 


3(*+ir 


7. (i) 2 jc 2 — * + 1- (ii) * 4 ~ 2 


9. (i)*«l. (») * s 


1264 

‘ 203 ’ V 


+ 

s 

2444 


10. <?ost of tea per ft. 6* •, cost of sugar per If. 4<J. 
11 100 miles.. 
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THE INDIAN STUDENT’S COMPANION TO ALOEJ BA. 


' ^ Page 49. (VI— 1867). 

1. (i) 6, (ii) 60, 

2. jc 2 ~2 jp 2 ^ + %xy — 2x - v 2 +y S . 


3. x a — x y 2 -f y & * 


0. (i) 


C. 1. 


3 + 32y 

4 {**-rr 


(ii). 


5 

“4v*+2 


- 

8. (i) jcs 4. (ii) j?»3. (iii) x = 6, y=\0 

9. 16j* f min. after together ; 49 min. after in opposite diiee- 

tion.- 32^,- rain, after at right angles. 

10. Its. 1600, Its. 600. 

k 

1 1 . 3/lj ini les from Bassein . 


Page 50. (VII - 186«>. 

2. 7 x *—yl—Zxy. 3. «<— 2a 2 i + 4<i6-- 663. 

4. (a + 2i — c—3d)(a — 26 + c— 3d). 6 . 2fl 2 *(2a— 3a-). 

6 .i (26 2 — l)(a— 6 ). 7. a 0 — 2jp»y— jr. 

8. (i) a? = 9. (ii) #'* 16. 9. 56,203. 


\ 


3. 


4. 


5 . 


Page’ 61. (VIII— 1869). 

- 61 . 

m» ii /"n— 1M (m— i Jn w m» 
a, —a b — ct 6 + b t 

6(*« + 2x*y— Isy* +4y 9 )(x»—xy* J r2y*)(*—y)- 

*UL. ' 

% 
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7. x ^ +■ 3jc^^ — 2 y ^ . 

X. (i) x = 18. (ii) V = — J. (iii) x = I, y * 1{. 

•* 

9. 1000 men. 10. I3j ; 9 miles per houi. 


■Page 52 (IX -1872)* 


2. 34 5. . 


4 

5. 

7 

9. 


* 3 — 1 , .... 1 - a— a* 

<° — • (u) -Tl=5»-- 
x + 1 ; 120xy(x 8 — y*j 
(i) x - 41. (ii) .t = 11, y = 9. 
91. 


n+i • 

3. Vi - «*- ml. 


0. 2jp- + :)xy + y' J ’ 


8 70 and 30. 


S. 


Page 53. iX — 1873) 

... j? 2 + y a ... 4 8a; 3 + 5.r» + lljr + 1 

w (u) T4t-Tij(jc— i )" "• 


3. a a je(jc-'-a) ; 42(f*— a :, )(.x + a). 


4. — 2a* + 3 j— 4 ; 2x + 5y. 

')• je = 26, y = 27. ,6. 17 miles; 4 hours 

7. aw+Ja+ep. § 


8.» * = 2i 8 ft y = —&%, * =— 4 S i°»- 9 - 324 - 

• Page 55. (XI— 1874). 


2. a+ a^6 — 6 — afy 3 — + 6 a ; -*■ 2 t " + c^. 

a a a + 42 , 

3. a-i; (a+^taa-ajp + ^^rt-jp) or 

* (a 3 + je®)(a — jp). 
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THE INDIAN STUDENT'S COMPANION TO AL6EBM. 


4# (2a 2 — 1) ** , 5. rt— * + l. 

6. (i) **£. (ii) **1. (iii) * = 4, #*5 ,2»6. 

7. Re. 600. 

Page 55. (XII— 1876). 

1. (i) 36. (ii) 0. 

2. (i) 1. (ii) l. ‘ 3 2. 

4. (i) (x + 2y)U — 3y). (ii) (* — y){x—2y){x + 2yl 

6. 6(x—2)(x + 2 ) (*— IX t + 1). 

7. ' 2# 2 — S* + 4* 4 ; 2x 3 — jc 2 — 3. 8. 1. 

9. 2 min'. 10. Is- 4rf. 

Page 57. (XIII -1877) 


1, — 5a:~3j/ ; a-*-6— (— f + 2rf+ 1). 2. 1. 


3. x- — 3xy + 2y a . 

4. 3jc — 2 ; *(* 2 — 1)(* + 3) (a; — 6) . 


5. 


6 . 

I 

7. 


... 2a5 + 6a a -T-u 2 .... 

(1) — w L " ' < u) 
(i) * =* (ii)** — 

Rs. 25. 


47-4* 

12 * — 6 ' 

~T~- ( sii >* 
8. 53 or 35 




Page 59. (1—1873). 


1. «a— 25* +c^ ' 

2). <1—6. 


2. (1 +• a5e); rem. 2. 
4. . 40. 



AKSWEHtf. 


Pago 59. (11—18/4). 

^ (n + tfXjn-A)(jt + r) * ^ a ' 

2 x + 2. ** 3. 224 days nearly. 

, 16 t 14 

4. «-- ay . 5. 14. 

Page 00. (IIJ— 1870). 

! (a) (, ic + 1 /P* (A) 2ar a — 3f+J. t 

■2 (a) 0. (A) 

<"> •»=«■ <*> • (r) * *-15^ ■ 

y = rc,i 

4, S00 men. 


Tage 01. (IV— 1878). 


2. jp(5x 2 — 1). 

» (i) 


h(u + An) 
4.* a 3 + 2a- — a + 2. 


(>i) 


a + b + c 
<i—(b + e) ’ 1 


f. il) * * 40, * 20. 


(2) a «= 

(3) ^—5 * 

I 8 

0 11 g in ilea. 


« ,J + A 3 + A s f*+«*r 


2Ae — «c 3 — 6i 2 + tf-« 
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THE INDIAN STUDENT’S COMPANION TO ALGEBRA. 

Page 62. 1870-71 & 1871-72). 

4 

]. — u^b +6^; a a + a^+6 a . 

< 

2. y — I. 

(«) “j;S +J cy+ ^2 " * ^ (J6 + a)(x + fl](x + '<•) * 

4. £24, £12. 

Page 63.' (11-1872-73). 


2. 4 c- + 2x + 1 ; (jc fi v a 3 )(* 4 + a 2 .* 2 + a 4 ). 


*. 


4 ahr 


■ C6) * =5, j/ -4, s = 3. 


Page 03. (Ill — 1 S73-74). 


1. 


‘i 


3. 


a ; (x 1 + y)iy + z\x + '). 

(«) ,v - 10. (b) x - J s/'—j, • 

id ) x => i , yi -1. 

I; V2. 


(<■) r = 2(i 


MS 

520 


, 1 + 1 

ji(2 + 'Sc)‘ 5. 100 


Pago 64. (IV— 1875.r0). 


3. * 


V\3 

- 3 o 


5. 
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Page 65. (V- 1878.77). 

(v + y)(x~ 4- x.y 4- 1/*) 

; ‘ 

. ffft 2 +oftr — b 2 r±a-r . t nh — ma 

’ b(a + 6) m — n 

(iii) (iv) jpaH 

12 gallons, 8 gallons. 

* Page 65. (VII— 1877,-78). 

3. (r + qt){s + tx). 

2-/t/ + l .. _ [ab + ar — bc)aln 

l) * " a " (U) * " ti 2& 2 + «2f2 — J2 c 2 • 

(nr — 06 — hc)nbc 
y ~ « 2 **Ta* c r__ i-2 c 2 * 

Page 66. (VII— 1879-80). 

'(2ar—3y«) * 2. 4. 

aft 9 _ 

~^i+^ ' l*±c 4 ' 4. 27. 

Png«67. (I) 

* 0 
1 ) 3—tf + 2y. (8) 2t«* + (ft— c)* }. (3) jc* + 9j-{/— . 

<«’ — &a)^ jcf*— & — 20; -~g-. 

(1) x-— V (2) *-12. (3)tf = 5,^s6; ^*9. 

20 miles ; 6 hours aPtr starting! 
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C 

* Pago 68. (II). 

* 

1. ~t JOje 3 — 34c"y* 

+ 40itf^?/' , — 18ry 4 + 3y s . 3jf2 — 5»y + 2^ ; 

_2tf' J — 3, *2 — x 
V— l 

2 (1) jf *3 (2) ,*=* l2."(3) ^ = 2. (4),r®y-6. 

i 

* Pngo*6§ (III). 


1 . 9ci -8A +■ Ar ; 4« A ; x 3 — 9*r 4 + 23r' 1 — 32,r* + 2£je- 9 ; x* 

+ 3r 2 ^ + 9jfy 2 +‘27y‘*. 

2. (1) j«r 5. (2) .*=*13. (3) .* = £. (1) .* = 10, y = 24. 


Pago 69. (IV). 

1. 8 .c + ?,y; 21.* 4 — 37.*"^ + I8j? 2 y 2 — 20 cy n — 24 y * ; 3a 2 A-Aah 
. Aah 
* ’ (a-\-b)* m 


2. (1) x = 1 2. (2) * = 5. (3) .* - 7, y - 5, (i) x * 12, y a 16 

3. 5 j ! y 3:2. 


Page 70. (V). 

1. « 2 -*-8<,i5 + 15 J2 . 

*■2. (i) .* 2 +je+I. (ii) 4* 9 +3,*+l. 
c 2 f 

3. g — i a 4 — 4a 3 H6a2 62— AaW + h*. 

. 4 - . (1) ■®+sr* (,,) (r+i) : (^T4T- 
5 . Co * a (*+y), (ii) a. 

e. <i) »-l, (ii) #-2, y-3, Cii)'*=' , r^tf.,y, 

i±~ ' 

2 


8. 63. 
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Page 71. (VI). 
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1. 1 — ; jc® — + je«/ 2 — *V + * V 

— *V +.*V^y T +J 8 - 

2. a 4 -Z> 4 . 

J 

3. x = 2. jf*— 3|. ■*» * 

6—0! 


ai, — g T & ‘ 
a — a, 


4. 31^ minutes past 4. 


Page 72 (VII). 

1. 2*; 76. Yes. 

2. (1)652 + c*. (2) (a*-x*)(a+x). (3) 

(4) 4jc(l + a^). 

3. (i) je = 68. (ii) x « 14. (iii) ,^ = 8, ,y*9. 

4 £1920. 

6. *027 


Page 73. (VIII). 

1. 1; (i) 2a + -jp-i (ii) x e - y e . (iii)3x —5 y, 

2. (i) x * 12. (ii) x = 20, ,y » 17. 

3 . Ye. j 2Li®L. 

* Page 73. (IX). 

1. '?f-i 1| (!—*)(!— 3*); 4{.‘ 
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$ 

2 ( 1 ) *=,6. (ii) Jf»7, y*3. 

C 2£_A2 

3 201; js 2 + 2jf— 1, - > -oo 

' 2(a— c) 

4 r ^2 

r». 36 men , 


, Page 74. (X). « 

1 9« + 96 + 9c ^ 0 (o* + 2a6 + 6* + 2 ac + 2ic); 

3-a 

2 (i) x ^ 110. (ii) jcaa + c, (in) jc » 

6 — a a + 


Page 75. (XI). 

4 jf 8 — jf + 1, V* + \- 

v * 

Page 76. (XII). 

1. 0 ; 0; (i) 2(4J— a). <ii) — (* 8 -2) 8 

lU,; 2(*a-2*+2) ! 

*® — 5jf 4 a + 10i; 3 a a — 10 <i 8 jc 3 + 5^a 4 — a*. 

2 0) (ii) *»J. y»J. 

« (a 8 — 5 8 )(a — J) 4. Tee. 

3< ~ rr 8 +5 8 

Page 76. (XIII). 

1 2 (* + 2y— *); 2{^ a — 2jfy— 4^ 8 — 2w— 2^* +^ 8 ); 

8(v+2) . M-*8* 

8— r * r*— ltfjr—ffii— 3) ' 


1 x—l 

*-r ; *-2 
*»2. 



m 


A*§wm 

, » 

2. (») **12. (ii) a?** 5, y*ll. 


1. 4 b 


Page 76. (T). ^ 

S. 60* 3 (*-l)*(*+<l) 2 . 


(3jc 2 4 1)(* — 2) .... 15 - 

* ( ) (jc — 6)(*+l)(*-l) • <u) 2 (af4,1) ' 

4. (i) jf»36 — 2a. (ii) **144. /iii) * = 5, y **1, 

5. *52; £2. 12*. 


Page 78. (IT). 

1 . + y* — 

2. * 8 +2* + 3; 90a 4 6 a (o a — 6 3 ). 

"4. (i) —1. (ii) 1, (iii) ale. 

4. (i) * a — 3 ax + 2a a . (ii) + 1 — *jj - . 

5. (i) jfa3. (ii) **— 1, y = 1, z*0. 


Plfce 79. (III). 

1. 2a*b* +2a®c 8 -f2i*c a -«*~ 5* — c 4 ; a 2 -*-5 8 + c *~ 2<rr ; 

2. «« + t+1j 60(* — 1) (jc—2) (* + 1). 

3 (i) Id +o — »)(«,.«— i)(« + 4— c)' (ii) 1 «**• 

4. (i) 2jc a +3<w— 4a 9 . (ii) -Jfe 1 + 

OW 

» • V 

5. (i) **a.. (ii) * = — 3, y*- 2 *]. 
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THE INDIAN STUDENT'S COMPANION TO ALOW!. 


1 . 


4. 


5 . 


1 . 


3. 


4. 


i 


2 


1 

a 


2 . 


Page 81. (IV). 

t. 

27x Q + 8y a + + ttely +6*3$ - 18*3*. 
3(a — 2)(# + 1). * 

10 (* 2 + 1 ) 


3. 2-- — 2 . 

.V * 


(i) 


(je + l) 2 (jf— l) 1 • 

(i) **7. (ii) 3? = ^ = 6. 


(ii) ti. 


6! 9,7,5. 


Page 81. (V). 


9. 2- jff— 1 ; ax(x"-~ a 3 )(;c :J +a 3 ) * «,*(jc 8 — a 8 ) 

1 / _1 _1\ _l 2 

(i) ^ jy.j— • (ii) (a — * a).c=«a x —2 x + a. 

f 

a 3 — 3a 3 jc + 3 ojc 2 — je' , t 5. (i) Jff = 7. (ii) 1J. 


. Page 82. (VI). 


a' J + 5° + c*~2abc—Zabd—2acd—Zbcd = + 6 3 + c 3 

— 3«5(c +,rf)— 3crf(a + 6). 


.3+1+'— i-.‘ 3. 

(a*— **)(«*— 4* 2 ) ; * + 3. 5. 

JO]?. 


+ » a ) 

afci^ + S!*') 

(i) # = 0. ui) c»4,y»6. 


Page 83. (VII). 


ii) 0. (ii) 1. 4 0) * i **— *• 

. -v 
* + a + «*» . 
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5. 


1 . 


3 


b 


G 


1 . 


5. 


1 . 


2 . 

5. 


1 . 


2 , 



Z a tf + b. 


(ii) 


I 

x * a — 6 . (iii) _%■ = g 4 . r, y = h + c. 


RpW. (VIII). 


22. »2. — T4d^+5((+ — — — 5 — . t”' + y». 

(i- — 1 ) ( «■ — 2)(jf — 3) ; ** + ]. 4.. 3 


2,f- 

3 


- - C* + l. 


(j) x = 15. (ii) x = 2. 


7 20 , 16 


Page 85. (I/. 

.t 6 — a'-; (jr* + l,(j* 3 +.* + l). 2. !. 

(<r) # = 5. ( 6 ) ,r = 2,y = 1 . 


Page 86. (ID. 

*.* 1 — jp ’(a — b + c — d) — jf 2 («6 — ac + hr + ad — Kd + «v/) 

+ x{abc—abd—bcd + ; ( c '• - 1 )( v -x * 1) 

2«-10r + 16y; . 

JC»— 79; r*l, 

Pago 86 (III>. 

t 

9jt* 4 6ir*+31»* + 10f« + 25 j c* ; **—•]* + 7. 

(i)*3a-5fr. (ii) 3n— 5/5, 
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COMPANION TO ALOBBJft. 

3. 

*=15, 

*2. jf = 

: 6. a? * 30. 

■ 


(a) * = 2,^ = 3. 

(5) * = '/. ' 

(c) * = 30. 




Page 87 

(IV). 

). 

8a 2 + 6ai- 

-4/A 


2. 35. 

3. 

a 4 — 2« 2 & 2 

+ &*-< 

: 4 +4«5c a = 

(a 2 — i 2 ) 8 — e 2 (c~ — la//) 

l. 

a 4 4- 2a 3 5- 

-3a 2 5* 

+ 5‘. 


6. 


(ii) * 

= —59. (iii) r = - -3, y - — l 1 . 

7. 

£200. 


8. 

A’s age 56 years, B‘s lb 

9. 

4 days. 







Page 89. 

(I). 

1. 

ff B — x e . 


2. 

1— x 1 +.i- 4. 

3. 

3000 men. 


6. 

4 and 6 hours. 

7. 

2A 


8. 

£60. <TT4o 


• 

• 

Page 90. 

(ID- 

1. 

—2a 3 .*o 3 - 

-2atoee s 

+ 4(a 8 * 3 + 8ax — 2abx)c. 

2. 

1— 6a.*+* 

®(9a* + 

§)— 2a* 3 + 

J* 4 ; 16« 4 + l B<r l & + «*&'— 46 4 


(jc 8 +y fl )(je 3 - 

-y«). 


3. 

i+4 i (a 8 

+ 7jc + 

12)(jf + 4). 

* 


a+fi +c ; 

-/5 



4. 

<2 

— 1- 

° (ea + ^y'ra + a^) - ' 



AWSWEB6. 


(«)«" */T 16 / 2 + 8 V 3- -16 V 6 -64 


a —- (*) 4^/ 3 . («) 


(<0 Vu;-— 1~ + V.»- + 1 , 

. V «» 2 — M* « ? ~»» 2 . % 

(«) * = 6. (a) * = .-'i v«= , '■* 

' ' ma —no 3 ma-mh 


(d) x a ± a, 7/ » A: 5. 


8 A ,B::l ■ 7. 


41 hours. 


Page 91. (III). 


5 — d ] x 6 + t* + 1. 2. x — y t — lljrH 

ft r 2 — 3a* + 4a 2 . 4. (a) a. (4) *■ «= 2. y = 6. 

(«) £540. (6) 17. 


Page 92. (IV) 


1. — a V J « 2 +& J + c 2 . 

2. (i) $* a + V“ JC2 —5* + (“) Jf 2 — 4^ + 9^ +6*A 

(iii) a M b 7p -'c*. 

* 

3. (i) fl» + /t+p + 0. (ii) l+5jt + 15jc 2 +45**. 

• (iii) +a“6 ? + a*$ + 4^. 

4. (i) 2*»— 4 jc* + *— 1. (ii) 16 jt 4 — 1. 
ft- (i)2§- (ii) e* 

6. (i)* = 4. <«)•* = (>») *”®. #* 9 ' 


. . ma— n» jn» 

* (iv) jp * y * — ■ * i * 

«ia— w6 «a — wo 
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7. (i) (ii) 4 +/2. (iii) V 1 — x. 

/ 15 c 

a _J_ 

*' 15 ‘ 9. 20. 

Page -J4' (V). 


1. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

7. 

8 

9. 

1, 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

6, 

7. 

9 . 


0 ; y 2 (4y -9*). 2. a*— la ‘h + 20a ,J & 3 ~ 32«/> 1 + 64// 

r x 1 — Axy + Ay 2 . 

c + 3; 24c*^4(t»«— A 2 ), 
i-’— 11 /- + 2H _ ,V-V 

--i~- 5 - <° -Jfe 

v 3 7 m \/ 3 7 18 « vt 

4/2-3; 1+/2. 

' 25a — 1 8/> ... . 0 

(0 * * ^ ■ (n) Jf - 4, y - 2- 

22 miles. 


Page O'). (VI). 


10a 3 + 126“ +22e — 6</ — 4ai/ , (a + &) 4 — (a + B)°c + (a + />)"V J 
(a + b)c !i + e 4 . 

a e + 2a 3 /) 3 + i° ; x 2 — ly + 9s ^ + 6 12 ^. 
a(a+*)(a + 4 2 ) ; a 2 (3a + 2 A) (a — 4i). 

(.r— lH* + 3) ; 12a 2 h 2 xy(a 2 ~b*). 5 . (a) 0. (A/ 27 


(a).r* 6 or 2. (B) a *3. (#•) jc= - 


m 2 (b +h)‘ l ’ = y«(« + 7>) 


.JiO yards. 8. a° — 3a 5 5 +Ga 4 &2 i -7a 3 /> 3 +6a 3 i 4 — 

3rtJ®+B® ; 1— jp + je 2 . 

c 1 

A could do tbwwork in 10 days, B in 3} days. 



ANSWEBU. 
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1. l+afic. 


3 + V7. 
40 men. 


Page 96! (VII). 


% 

2 


3(* + l) 1 


4. jc- = 2. 

I 


Page 97. (VIII). 


1. 

3. 

’4. 

6 . 


6 + c ; 5. 2. 3jc 3 + 2 <2— 4,r —10. 

(2) g3 + 3 .y a * ,q, 

«6(a— 6) x{x 2 —y 2 ) 

2x—Zy + 3. 5. 2 <? — 1; (x 2 — l)(ic— 3>^J 

(AU = 8, (2} jr = 7, y = 8. 7. 150- 

• 

Page 98. (IX). 

a + 6--e. 2. a«— a*/j-2«W 2a 3 * 4 - 

« 6 5 + 4 u ; 2 a 2 — xy-- 2 ti*. 
3a 2 —7a4— 6 2 . 4. 5jff— y. 


(1) 1. (S) 


6. (1)^ = 7- (2) ,* = 18, 

y*— 8, 


7. A's £18, B’s £6. 


Page 99. (X) 


4jp* — 2a? 9 y + jf 2 y 2 — tfy 3 + J,y 4 > 25*t ,ii — 15x*jf + 16-^y 2 
2. 3jc + 7 ; (jp 9 — 8)(* a — jp— 6) . + 15* s y-9y 4 . 


3* A) 


a s (a* +5 3 ) 
a«-6« 


< 2 > v* < 3 > • 
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4 2a*— 3«*+5; 7— /0. 1>. (1) jp*5. (2) =* 3, ^ =® — 3. 

6. 100 bushels. ' 

Page 100. (XI). 

1. (a) {a + b'Y < a*--a i b)raPb*-~a*b* + a& 4 — 5 5 ). 

2. (a + 6 4* e)(a + 6 — c)(t; — a + e)(a — h + e). 

3. (*+-1-3) (<1 + J +9-1+3* + -5-). 

4. # 3 -'- jp 2 (a + b + c) + x(ab + ac + be) — abc% 

(— ;-x*- lx— :)• 

6 (i) °- *• (<) (j^i+d^+sr 

10. (i) x=—5, (ii) jp = 3, y=»2. 

U» Length * 180 yards, breadth 00 yards. 


Page 102. (I). 


1. 2(a + * + c); 1. 2. 21. 

3. 2a 2 3a A + 45*. 4 12a3c ; (a* + i*)(a* + &*)• 

8jc* + 14* — 16 ; 10a B A 8 . 7. * + l. 

0. 2bd—b*—d2. * 

10. (1) 2(a + 6 + c + d)[a-rdi. (2) (j + y -*)(*— y + r + 1). 

(31* (a + 6— c — d){a — b + c — d). 

(4) (*+y— l)(» a + y 2 — jfy+*+y + l). 11. .* + 1. 


1S - <»™r- (ii) *£r- 


(Hi) 


(ex — 1)(*2 — * + 1) . 

(«*'-•- l)(i — 1) ' 


2*2— 3*y + 7fl*, 
jtj -^6aje + 2a 3 


(iv) 
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iznwiBd. 

\ 

13 3. 14. 1. 

* 

15. + 16. 4x*yi. 

17. jc 8 — 2^ 4 jc 4 + a 9 . 

18. <r 4 +4«8fi + 6a*&2+4<w 3 +jf 4 ! 1 + lCte + 40*2 + 80** + 80* 4 

+ 32jc b , 

20. (1) ar*2. (2)» = 8. (3) x * 7, y ■ 2, (4) *»4, y *0, ea5. 

21. 44 days nearly. , 

22. Price of a horse « Rs. 24 ; Price of a cow « Rs. 12. 

* Page 105. (II)i 

1. 9 a a -6a5+4^ J t 


£. * — 3y. 


5 


jc — < 


Vj+1 
1 ' 


9 3. 


3. 


i - -L +.JL 

y 2 s 


6. (a) 


13-9* 
12 — 8 * 


(ft) a 


fcV. 


10. (i) *3 . (ii) (iii) * = 1, y*2,*=4. 

11. A 5* days; Bin 16 days. 13. 1. 15. 0. 

19. 1050 miles. 

jft. * » 

(®i^s — (i A)( c n Vil"l s A ‘ , ri)( c i 

21. 631. 


Page 108 . (IIP- 


1. ** + «*» +&r* +c** +aft* + aw + 5w + «5c; **+3* s a + 

3»a*+«®. • 

2 . jc + V&cy + y. 

I ® 


3. fa- 5+c— rf)(« + 5— of) ; 
y(« + 5) •£*((*— 5), 
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(• 

4. 2a. f 5. G, C. M.ajc + 1. L. C. M.*U-l)(ff-2) 

(*-3)(*-4). 

6. 9a~°b— &a~ 7 b~\ 7. 2x*—2xy+0y*. 



10. # 4 + 11^ + 47^2 + 93y + 69 11 2a— x. 

12. ( a ) x = (6) jf = 0. (f) x = 0, y=»a. 

13. 4y r min. or 6^ min. after 1 o'clock ( d ) x - — 2 y = 2, z=*2. 

14. x-l,y --—l, z = f 

16. A performed the jdurney in 40 hours, B in 6o hours. 

17. 4+2i-— 3^ 


18. 


(«J-1X«+1) 
«— 11(4 — 1) 


» 


20 2gy 2q5 2ay , 25# 

ab xy * bx ' ay 

22. (i) jc = 6. (ii) jc = 17, = 2. 

24. £5 * 25. 


26. Rs 355. 


27. 


t 


23. 800 mer, 

£1380. 

5 yards and 8 yards. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

I. -(1856). 

1. Multiply Rs. 18,057-13 by Rs. 508-11 $ ; and divide the same 

sum by £he same sum, shew that the one of these opera- 
tions is absurd and impossible, ancUperform the other. 

2. Find the value of the decimal '16854, and deduce the rule 
a arithmetically or algebraically. 

3. Extract the square roots of 3 and of '3 to 7 decimal places, and 

explain the rule that in integers tho pointing off of the 
periods begins from the right hand, and in decimals from 
the left. ' • 

i A plate of metal is beaten to the thickness of 1 of an inch* 
and the weight of a circular medal cut from it, whose diamo- 
■ ter is 1^ inches, is li oz. Troy. If the same plate be 
beaten to the thickness of J of an inch, what will be the 
weight of a medal cut out of it of the diameter of 1| 
inches, (the areas of circles being proportional to the squares 
of their diameters) P 


1 . 


3. 


4 . 


II.— (1859) 

A man can count at ‘the rate of 100 a minute — how long 
will it take him to count five hundred lacs P 

A shopkeeper purchased 250f yds.^fr cloth for Rs. 900, and 
paid expenses amounting to Its. 103. What must he charge 
per yard, in order to make a profit of 50 per cent.*P , 

Reduce '005 of a pound to the fraction of a penny, and extract 
the square root of ‘00006241. 

Add together * 

, 3* ip 9 *• * f • 
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5. State tho rules for pointing in the multiplication and division 
of decimals ; and multi T ly ‘256 by '0025 and divide '0036 
by f 4 and 4 by *00001. 


Ill,— (1860), 

1. What do you mean by a prime number, afacLr, a ratio ? 

Resolve 30 and 120 into their prime factors, and find their 
ratio in its simp! ‘at terms. 

2. How much muslin it 1 rupee, 6 as. 8 pie per yard is equal in 

value to 143 yards of cambric, at 3 rupees, 13 as. 8 pie 
per yard P 

3. Whether is the product of 2\ and 3 ov the product of 2 J and 

31 the greater P Extract the square loot or the difference. 

4 If a person get a bequest of 5 of an estato of 2,000 acres, and 
sell 'i of his share, how many acres docs he retain P 


it 

6 

7- 


Simplify the expression 


10 + 


1 


1 


2 + 


Find by practice the rent of 586 acres, 1 rood, 31 poles at 
£4. 'x.?. lOJrf. per acre. 

Apiece of land is 11016 polos broad, how long must it be 
to contain an acre ? Divide accurately 0*063 bv 0*036 

How much must be paid for £1,250 stock when it sells at 
108 per cent. ? .. 


IV.- (1801), 

1. If the price of bricks depends upon their magnitude, and if 
' '100 bricks, of which length, breadth, and thickness are 

16, 8 and 10, inches respectively,' cost Rs. 2, 9 as., what 
will be the price of 9,21,600 bricks, which are one-fourth 
less in every dimejwion ? 

2 Explain the method of pointing in extracting the square roots 
of whole numbers and decimals. Find the square root of 
57214096, and also the square root of *5 to four places of 
decimals. 

3. Simplify (1+ $ + ft + ft) + (f — |); 

mi + lljff x, 



ARITHMETIC. 


3 


4 


1 

2 . 


3. 


4. 


1 - 


2 . 


3. 

4. 


5. 




* 

l. 


,A tea, dealer buys a chest of tencontaining 2 maunds and 24 
Beers at 4 Its. 2 os. per seaL and two chests more each 
containing 3 maunds and 1^ seers at I Rs. 10 as. ner 
seer, at what rate per seer must he sell* the whole in order 
to gain 576 IJupees ? 


• V.— (1802). 

44 I 1 

What is the difference between — jr 


99 

310 


and *06 P 


Reduce '14 of a pic to the.fvaction of a Rupee, and find the 
value of ’0875 of a pound sterling. 


If the wages of 18 coolies for a month amount to 85 Rs. 
when nee is 24 Reers per Rupee— what ought the daily pay 
of a coolie to be in proportion when the price of rice is 
Rupees SP-10-8 per mauntl P 0 

A and B run a race. A has a start of 40 yards and sets off 
5 minutes before B, at the rate of 10 miles an hour. How 
soon will B overtake him if his rate of running is 12 miles 
per hour P » 


VI. -(1803). 

Find the value in vulgar and decimal fractions of . — 

Find the fractional value of : — 

(2-37979-f 1-22)^(3041— -937). 

The weight of five casks of coffee being 31 cwt, 3 qrs. 13 lbs., 
calculate the price at 90 shillings per cwt. 

If a man can perform a journey of 170 miles in 4J days of * 
11 hours each, in how many days of Jiours will he per- 
form a journey of 470 milcB P 

Extract the square root of 

964’226704. , 

What sum of mgney will produce £43 interest in 3} years, at* 
2} per cent, simple interest P 

VII.— (1804). 

llow many paving stones, eac hmeosuring 14 in. by 12 in. 4 
are required to pave a verandah 70 ft. long and 9 ft. 
broad P • 
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I 

i / 

2. Add together and And .simplify 

3. Find tho value of 17 cwt. 3 qrs. 22 lbs. at £4. 6s. 7$ d. per 

cwt. ‘ , , 

4. Add together ‘0105 of a pound, ‘0625 of a shilling, and *5 of 

a penny ; and vcduce 13#. 9}rf. to the decimal of a pound. 

5. Extract the square root of *000196, "and divide the result 

by 140. 

6. A company guarantees to pay 5 per cent, on shares of 1,000 

rupees each ; ahothor "guarantees to pay 4$ per cent, on 
shares of 75 rupees each : the price of the former is 
1,245 rupees, and of the latter 85 rupees. Compare the 
rates of interest? which tho shares return to purchasers. 

VIII. -(1805). 

1. Find the value of 11$ + 14$ -f 21/ ff + 32^j, both by vul- 

gar fractions and decimals, showing that the two results 
coincide ; and reduce 25° 36' 45* to the decimal of 75°. 

2. Find the product of the sum and difference of *0421 and *0029, 

and divide one-tenth the square root of the product by ten 
times the continued product of ‘02, -03, and ’07. 

3. How many yards of matting 3*5 foct wide will cover the floor 

of a room 85*3 feet long, and 40*5 feet broad ; and how 
much will it cost at 2 Rs. 10 as. 8 pie per square yard P 

4. If the wages of 25 men amount to 766 R. 10 A* 8 P. in 

16 days, how many men must work 24 days to receive 
1,035 R. the daily wages of the latter being one-half those 
of the former P »■ 

5. What principal in 3 years, 73 days will amount to 100 R. 15 A. 

at 6$ per ceqt simple interest P A bill for 5,035 R. 
4 A. drawn 6n September 12th at 5 months was discounted 
< on January 16th at 4 per cent.; what was the discount 
charged p 

IX. —(1806). 

1. Reduce 3° 45'36*‘25 to the deoimal of 96°. 

Simplify ($ + Af- ft + I —3 l )+ I f 

\ ' t 5 ( 



ABrtHMOTIC. 


5 


1 • 

2 • Find the Talus of 6 cwt. 2 qrA 7 lbs. at £3. 4s 6Jd. per cwt. 

J. Find the square of 0*0204 and vie square root of 81*757764 ; 
and divide one-tenth of the latter result by one hundred 
times the former. 

I Divide0*10001 by 0 000390625 { and 10 01 by 390*625. 

5 What is the expense of paving a rectangular verandah whose 

length is 42 feet and breadth 15 felt, with Bard wan pav- 
ing stones, 18 inches square* and which cost Its. 15 per 
score P * 

6 The 3 per cents, are at 851; what puce should the 3J per 

cents, bear that an investment m py be made with equal 
advantage in either stock P and what interest would be 
derived by so investing £5000? 

X.-U887). * 


1 


2 . 


3 


l 


5 

* 

6 


The driving wheel of a locomotive is 226 inches in mcuin- 
ference, and makes 91 revolutions per minute , at what iatd 
per hour is the engine tiavelhng ? * 

Divide the least common multiple of 156, 260, 720, and 129 
by their greatest common measure, and Hud the square root 
of the quotient. 

It a butcher buy 10 cwt of beef at 44* 4 <L pel cwt. and sell 
it at the rate of 4 id per lb , how much does be lose or gain ? 

Find the value of the following expressions — 


and 


W X X 9} X 3,5, 

If X 67 

0*625 of £143. 12*. Od. + 0*625 of £71. 16s. Od. 


foi 5175 


Reduce £1. 6«. 6rf. to the fraction of £1,000 and 5s. ljrf to 
the fraction of £150. 10*. and express the results both as 
vulgar and decimal fractions. ^*» 

If &50 amount to £529.109. in 1 year 8 months, calculate the 
rate per ceni. * 


XL- (1868). 

Fi£d the dififer&ce between 1*6 of 3*4 of £1*126 and 
bf £91125, and find the value of— 

6*27X0*5 «| of *)X (f of 211) 

Tanpx^sr - UR T) Jf 1-4 — 
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2. Extract the square root d’ 153140625, and of 3‘3, each<-to 
three placq§ of decimals 

3 If one man walks 165 miles in 6 days, how far will another 
man walk in 15 days if he walks 3f miles in the same time 
that the other man walks 4 miles P 1 

4. Three equal glasses are filled with a mixture of spirits and 
water : the proportion of spirits to water in each glass is as 
follows : — in tnf first glass as 2 : 3, in the second as 3 . 4, 
and in the third as 4 : 5. The contents 1 of the three glast.es 
are poured into a single vessel : what is the proportion of 
spirits to rater in it P 

5 Find the interest on £350 from 3rd March to 28th Decembei. 
at 44 per cent per annun. 

6. How many yards of carpet, 25 inches wide, wiC* he requued 
tor a room, 19 feet 7 inches long, and 18 feet 9 inches 
wide? 

XII.— (1809). 

1 Wlifv i+* + * + *-A. _ * ; 

1. Simplify - - £ + i i-lxi 

and reduoe 4hrs. lmin. 10} sec. to the decimal of 4 
week 

2. Add together 062435 of 1001. + 7 4376 of 10*. + 1*356 of 

7s. 6 d. + 2 784 of 2}d., and reduce the result to the frac 
tion of 29 1. 10a. 7 \d. 

3. Divide *0007 by “035 and by 3500, and extract the squat e 
* root of each quotient to 4 decimal places. 

4. A room is 37 ft. 2 in. long, 25 ft. 8 in. broad, and 22 ft. 6 in. 

high : find the cost of oovering its four walls with paper 
1} yds. wide at 1$ 1}£ a yard. 

5. Jn what time willfef. 13s. 4 id. amount to 901f 17s. 4 
, at 8f per cent P 

* xin.-as 70 ). 

1. Find the cost of matting a room whose Boor is 8 yards long 
by 7} yards wide, with mats 2 feet wide and 9} feet long, 
at the rate of 9 annas 2 pies per mat 
If the same loom be 15} ieet high, find how many cub f • feet L 
it will contain. ,* \ 



ARITHMETIC. 


7 


2 # 


3. 


4. 


5. 

» 

6 . 


i Distinguish between a vulgar fraction and a decimal fraction. 
Multiply 999 by 999. I 

State the rule for the multiplication of decimals, and apply 
it to point tbp products in (1) 1*23 X 0011 and (2) 29000 
X 01. 


Divide 37 by ‘148, and show that * 1 23123. 

4*41 414141 

Find the square root of 197401 and of 4^ 9 , the latter to four 
places of decimals. # 

Two gangs of six men and nine men*are set to reap two Helds 
of 35 and 45 acres respectively. The first gang complete 
their w^rk in 12 days, in how many days will the second 
gang complete theirs P * 

Find which is the better investment, 34 per cent, stock at 98f- 
or 31 per cents, at 105. 

Find how many rupees are equivalent to 200/. at $e rate of 
1*. llffrrf. per rupee. 


XIV.-(1871). 


1. 6525 railway tickets were sold at a station. §ths of which were 

*9 annas each and the rest 5 annas each. What was the 
amount received for the tickets P 

2. Find the greatest and least of the fractions A, A, A/h. 

Add together 2£ of £2. 13s. 6 and £3. 15s. 9 }<*. * 6? ; 
and simplify V 

* 5 t J 

doflfFex* i + i + V 

3. Divide *027 by 14*4 and 1208*04 by '6l7. Find the value 

of 11*1375 of Rs. 6, 9 annas — *56 of Rs. 7, 8 au ami re- 
duce 8 as. 0 pie to the decimal of Re. 3. 7 as. 

4. If the carriage of 9f maunds for a distance of 80 iniles be 

Rs. 3, how joany miles should 130 maunds be carried for 
Ks. 27, 8 as. P \ 

5. What sum of money will amount to Rs. 3761, 14 annas in 
/ 34 years at 4| per cent, per annum, simp> interest? 
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* 

XVM1S72). 

1. A merchant fought good/ which cost him Rs. 9,810. In the 

first day he sold to the amount of Rs. 992, 8 as. 6 pie ; 
in the second to, that of Rs. 1,992, ,8 as. 3 pie ; ana in 
the next three days to an amount equal to twice the two 
former. Finding that he had one-fourth of th§ goods left, 
be calculated his profits in the fire days. How much were 
theyP J 

2. What fraction of 4s. 10 is Rs. 6, 10 annas 8 pie ? 

Find the ralue of— 

£ of Rs. Mas. + £ of Rs( 4, 11 as. + 2 05 of Rs. 5. 

Simplify 4} of $ — 

3. Divide 274*72 by *0544 : find the value (correct to six places 

of decimals) of (i) ^ 0022 “ ^ 6 045 — 5 3678 : and 

extract the square root of 951*1056. 

4. Find £y practice the oost of 15 mds. 25 srs. 11 ohs, of oil a< 

Rs. 12, 10 as. 9 pie peT maund. 

5. If the interest of Rs. 1,000 in 5 years be Rs. 250, -whit will 

be the interest of Rs. 3,600 for 1 year and 6 months ? 

+ 

XVI.— (1873). 


1. Find the value of (i) 


* + 2 * ± 3L 
4~ *f 


55* -r 11 
ltV of 18| ‘ 


(ii) ^ of Rs. 103. 7 as. 6 pie. 

If A of a maund is woyth Rs. 45, what is the price of £ 
ora maund P 

. « 

2. Reduce to a decimal ; 019 to its lowest terms. 

3. What is the expense of matting a room 91 ft. 5 in. long by 
. ,20 ft. 4 in. wide, the mat costing 14 aifbas per 12 square 

Hth (linear hMh = 18 inches) P - ■ 

4, 1 In what time will Rs. 8,500 amount to Rs. 15,767, 8 a$. at 1 
4fr ner centime! annum P 



ARITHMETIC. 


5. A person owes the sums of Rs. 31,600 and Rs. 8.600 ; and his 
1 property only amounts to ils. 14,125. How much is he 

able to pay in the rnpelA; and what is the loss upon the 
second debt P j ' 

XVII.— (1874). 

1. Whal fraction of | of a rupee is } of Rs. 3 ; and what pro- 

portion does their difference bear ja their Bum ? 

Divide 999-660 by '00036; and 2-3, 71428 by 102142857. 

2. When rice is 10 seers the rupee, nine persons can he fed for 

30 days at a certain cost- For how many days can six per- 
sons bo fed at the same cost when *rice is 14 seers the 
rupee P 

8 . A woo£?n box 3 ft. 8 in. long, 2 ft. 3 in. high, and 2 ft. 4 in. 
wide, is made of board one inch thick. Find the quantity 
of wood used ; and tko cubical contents of the box. 

4. It is said that 240,000 letters are posted in Berlin daily, 166 
per cent, of which are town letters. This gives one letter 
for every three persons in Berlin ; what is it* population P 

6 . What sum will amount to a lakh of rupees in ten years at 5 

per cent, simple interest P J 

Find the discount on Rs. 1,308 due two years hence at 4} 

per cent, per annum. 

XVIII.— (1875). 

1. Simplify ^— 3 — X -|~g- +•(!« -}|). 

7 + .~4 =*- 

Find the value of fa of 17 Rs. 6 as. 4 p. + Z} of Rs. 12 
6 as, 11 } p. ■+• Rs. 6'49583 ; and extract the square root of 
•049 to four places of decimal- ^ 

2 . A person received on the death of his aunt fa of her property 

and spept '54 of it in paying off his debts ; ftrhat fraction 
of his aunt’s property did he then possess P * » 

3. A room is 30 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, 18} ft. high, and has 5 

doors and 3 windows ; find the expense of colouring the 
walls at 3 annas per sq. yd., deducting 30 sq. ft. fur each 
door and window. 
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4. Find the present worth of Bs. 19,021 due 4 yearslhcnce at 
3f per cent. * ^ r 

«>. If Bs. £6,430 be in vest ed/in the Government 4} per cent, 
loan at 10G*what is the/ monthly income thence derived ? 
Supposing that the loan is paid off at par in, 10 years, what 
would be the rate of simple interest (percent, per annum) 
on the sum invested P - 

|XIX.- (1870). 

1. simplity - ^Ap . 

Find the value of A of 16 Bs. 14 as. — 1'14 of 5 Es. 0 as. 
3 p. 4" 1 £ of 9 Its. 6 as. 6 p. t 

I 

It educe (16 05— G - 25) of a rupee to the decimal of 22 Bs. 1 anna. 

2. An equal number of men , women, and boys earned 39 Bs. 

6 as. in seven days. Each boy received 2 as. a day, each 
woman 3 as. 6 p., and each man 4 as. 6 p. How many 
were there of each P 

Find the square root of 631 - 066 to five places of decimals. 

3. How many yards of matting 2 ft. 4 in. wide will be required 

for a square room, whose side is 9 ft. 4 in. P And .vhat 
will be the price of it at 2 as. 3 pie p«T yard ? 

Find the value of 33 cwt. 3 qrs. 7 lbs. at £6. 7s. 8 d. per cwt. 

4. If 4,000 *men have provisions for 190 days, and if after 30 

days 800 men go away, find how long the remaining pro- 
visions will serve the number left. « -p 

5.i At what rate per cent, simple interest, will 1,162 Bs. 8 as. 
amount to 1,72^ Bs. 12 as. in 4 years P 

$2L-(1877). 

1, Simplify fi-yj 5j- '+ y* 

and *find the value of °f 16*- 11<£ + ;<& of \l. If. 
4d. + 323 1. c 

2. Find by practice the value of 739J maunds of sugar at Bs. 

1,231. 4 as. per hundred maunds. 

• i*i 
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3. * Find the discount on 453 A 15a\due 6 years hence at 3£ per 
cent. \ 

4 A man sells 3 per cent, stock at 75, and invests the proceeds 

in 5 per cents. ; at what rate must ho buy them in order 

that his income may be the same as before ? 

5. If 7 own and 5 boys can reap 1G8 acres in 18 days, how 

many days will 15 men and 5 boys take to reap 700 acres, 

one man being able to do three 4 imes as much work as a 
boy P 

6 In a rectangular area, 100 yarjjs long and 50 yards broad, 
there are two paths crossing one another, each parallel to 
one side of the rectangle, and each 4 yards broad. Find 
the cost of paving the area with stone at 12 annas per 
square yard, and of covering the paths with gravel at (i 
annas p«r square yard. 

XXI.- (1878). v 


» 1 fin y Qf 1 

J Calculate to three places of decimals the value of • 

o*L41o9 

2 Calculate to five places of decimals the square root of 

1 + (- 067 )’. 

3 Reduce 483 R. 11 A. 6 P. to the decimal of 1,290 R. 1A. 41V 

4 Find the simple interest on 75 7 R. 4 A. 3 P. for 343 days at 

3i] per cent, per annum. 

•“> Add together 11 fa F , Tu tao> Express your answer 

as a decimal. 

H Find, by practice, the value of 99 cwt. 3 qrs. 27 lbs. at 51. 2s. 
8tf. per cwt. 

XXII.— (1870). " 


k 


9 


* 3 


What is the local value of each of the' figure* composing the 
number 466’654P 


Rs 49 was divided amongst 150 children, each girl hod as. 8, 
and each boy as. 4, how many boys were there ? 

Simplify — 


(«) 8 — 8 X 



6-J 
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(i) * • 

(e) 1590 X* *472 2‘V 

(c l) What decimal of 4 1. 3s. 4d. is ofi 51. 8s. 4rf. P 

4. A tank 75 yards long, 50 yards broad, and 11 fast deep, is 

full of water : how many times can each of 16 water-carts, 
length 5 feet, brehdth 4 "feet, and depth 27 inches, be filled 
from the tank before the water in it falls 6 inches P 

5. If 17 men can build a wall* 100 yards long 12 feet high and 

2£ feet thick in 25 days, how many will build a wall twice 
the size in half tho time P * 

6. Find the change of income when a person transfers 2,61 61. 

5s. from the 5 per cents, at 95$ to the 4 per. cents, at 83. 
Brokerage as usual. 

7. In a game of skill A can give B, and B can give C, 10 points 

out of a game of 50 : how many should A give C P 



CALCUTTA UNIVEKSITT 

FIRST EXAMINATION IN ARTS. 


• " i 

ARITHMETIC. 

1861- 1. What decimal of £2. 10s. ie 3t,6d i D*ivide 18s. id. by 

» 

1862. I . How mum money must be invested in the 3 per cent. 

consols when they are at 92}, to produce the same in- 
come as would be produced by 1Q£>2. invested in the 4 
3£ per cents, at 95. 

1863. 1. If 48 men working eight hours a day for one week 

can dig a trench 235 feet long, 40 wide an<fr 28 deep ; 
in what time can 12 men working 10 hours a day form 
a Railway cutting 156,060 cubic yards? A, week = 6 
working days. 

2. What is the difference in value between 1,0002 of 3 
per cents, at 72 and 1,0002 of 4 per cents, at 90? 

1864. 1. The length and breadth of an enclosure which is in 

the form of a parallelogram are respectively equal to 
47 yds. 2 ft. 4 in. and 22 yds. 2 ft. 11 In. what 
should be the breadth of another equiangular en- 
closure (which is also a parallelogram) if its length 
is 63 yds. 1 ft. 5 in., and its area is fth of the , 
* former P 

1865 1. Gold is sold at the Mint at 32. 17** 9 d., per oz. and is 

mixed with alloy, worth 5*. 2d ,per oz., in the ratio of 
11 : 1. If sovereigns be coined of this mixture, each 
weighing 5<hots, 3*47 grs.. what is the Mint profit per 
100 sovereigns P 

JL000 1. A person has 24,180 Rupees to invest, the 6} per cent. 

Government Loan being at 108, and the 6 per cent. 
Municipal Loan of 1,000 rupees being at 1020 ; find 
how he must divide his capital between the Govern- 
ment and Municipal Loans, that he may obtain the 
same income from each. 1 
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1867. 1 # The length of thr Eastern Bengal railway being 110 

4 miles and the coital employed in its construction 
1,500,000/., what must be the gross annual traffic re- 
ceipts per mile in order that a dividend of 0 per cent, 
may be paid to the shareholders after allowing 45 per 
oent. of the gross receipts for current expenditure P 

1868. 1. A person in India soils a bill on London for 358/. pay- 

able at 3 months’ s.ght at the rate of 1*. lOfrf. per 
rupee ; whdt does ho receivo P The purchaser in Lon- 
don requires payment on presentation ; what amount 
does he receive after discount at 5 per cent has been 
deducted P 

1869. 1. The expenses of a family when rfefi^is at twenty 

seers for a rupee are fifty rupees a month ; when rice 
• is at twenty-five seers for a rupee t».e expenses are 
" forty-eight rupees a month ; what will they be when 

rice is at thirty seers for a rupee P 
1871 l. A man left 30,000/. stock in 3 per cent Government 
securities, to be divided among his throe sons in the 
proportion of their ages, which were fifteen, eight 
t and seven years respectively ; afterwards when these 
securities stood at 10 discount the eldest son sold 
out, and invested the proceeds in 6 per cent. Bank 
shares at par. By how muoh did the annnal income 
of the eldest then exceed that of the youngest *.nP 

1872. 1. The gallon 'contains 277*27, oubic inches, and a cubic 
, foot of water weighs 62*421bs. Find the weight of 
a pint of water to two places of decimals. 

1873 1. I pay Rs. 51,000 to a bank for a bill of exchange pay- 

. able in London. The rate of exchange is Is. 10 
for the rupee, pnd the bank charges me 2 per cent. o.i 
the amount payable in England. How muoh will my 
agent in London receive P 
v 

1874. 1. A bag contains 160 coinB consisting of half-crowns, 

‘ shillings, sixpences, and fourpences, and the value* of 

the sums of money represented by .each denomination 
, of coin are the same ; how many of each an them P 

1875. 1. A rectangular swimming bath is 60 ft. long and 40 ft. 

broad; it can be filled by a suppl 7-pipe in 5 days 
and if 6,000 cubic feet of water be thrown in, the 
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IQJ&. i. What is the discount on Rs. 3,500 due 9 months hence 

' interest being reckoned at 4 per cent, per annum P 

2. A merchant bought a \itj gallon %ask of wine for 
Re. 741. Supposing it to have lost 3§ gallons, at what 
price pt g dozen _ bottles (niue bottles holding a gallon) 
should he sell it in order to gain 15 per cent, upon 
% the whole original cost P 

3877. 1 . A contractor bought 275 sheep, and sold them for 
Rs. 595, 12as. at a gain of 24 ier cent, what was the 
cost price 1 of each sheep P * 

1S78. 1. Find the present value of 4,867/. 4.?. due two years 
hence, at 4 per cent, compound inter&t. 

2. A man invests Rs. 1,200 in 4 per cents, at 80, And at 
the end of the year sells out at 90 ; what is his gain 
percent. P # 

1879. 1. A merchant mixes 54 gallons of wine at Rs. 24 per 
gallon, with 36 gallons at Rs. 14 per gallon. How 

• much water must be added to the mixture in order 

that by selling at Rs. 20 per gallon he \gay 10 
per cent. ? 

2. At what rate per cent, compound interest, .will IZjH. i 
amount to 192/. 18s. 9 d. in two years P 

3. Find the value of to t,lree V lac ‘- S 

of decimals. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

L. C. E. EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

(I.) 

One pound. Troy of standard silver is coined into 66 shilling': ; 
calculate the weight Avoiidupois of £145. 17# 6 d. in 
silver. • 

Find tho value of — 

(i) 5 cwt. 2 qrs 5 lbs. at 2 Rs. 5 as per lb. 
lii) *76 of 6#. 8d — 1’843 of 4*. +3 9796 of 2a. 

3. Divide 18*'5' by 34 06 and 9 0072 by -'07' each to five places.* 

4. Find the cube root of 29667 to 3 places of decimals, and the 

square root of *00000182250. 

Find by duodecimals, the contents of a room, whose length 
is 12 feet 3 inches, breadth 6 feet 4 inches, and height 10 
feet 8 inches, giving the answer m cubic yards, feet, and 
inches. 

I 

6. Calculate the present worth on the 10th January of a bill 

for £1570 10#. 6 d. drawn 30th Deoember at 5 months, at 
3} per cent. 

7. If 15 men, working 8 hours a day, can complete a given 

work in 36 days, bow many boys will be required to com- 
plete the same work in 19 days of 6 hours each. Two 
men being able to do the work of three boys P 

(II.) 

1. Simplify ljof |g* + j!i±5||. 

2. Find the cost of carpeting a room, 18 ft. 9 in. long and 17 ft 

0 in. broad, with carpet 2 ft wide at Rs. 2, 6as. a yqrd. 
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3. . If aiubic foot of gold be made to oover uniformly and per* 
fectly, 432,000,000 square inches, find the thickness of the 
gold. \ 

4. If 12 furnaces consume 12 tons 9 cwt. 21 lbs. of coal in 10 

hours, how "long will 7 furnaces be in consuming 15 tons P 

5. Bank* f Bengal shares of Rs. 1,000 are selling at Rs. 1,750 

a share, and 6 per cent. Municipal debentures at Rs. 150. 
If the Bank gives a dividend of Rs- 100 a share per an- 
num, find the difference of inccfrne of two investors of 
its. 50,000, one of whom buys Bank shares, and the other 
debentures. 


(HI.) 

1 . Exi rart the square root of 105310-80386896. 

2 Reduce 0*891* and 0 - 73*89 1* to equivalent vulgar fractions. 

3- If 120 men, in 3 days of 12 hours eaoh, can raise an embank- 
ment 30 yards long, 2 feet broad, and 4 feet high ; how 
many men will be required to raise an embankment 50 
yards long, 6 feet high, and 1} yards broad, in 9 days of 
15 hours each P 

4. Find the value, in vulgar and decimal fractions, of : — 

2JX|X3J. 

2gX2 

(IV.) 

1. Find the value of + A — f)— -y|- ; and 

reduce '909 X ‘95 of 10*. Qd. tc the decimal of 11. 5*. 3 d. 

2. The population of Great Britain in 1851 was 21121907, and 

the increase during the previous half century bad bepn # 
93'47 per cent., what was the population of 1801P 

3. Divide 1215qj3-8 by 2 023 and 000072072 by -000012. Find 

the fraction corresponding to 1*01, and divide 27‘3fi by 
3109. 
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4. In paving a court-yard 1296 bricks are employe^ the ex- 

posal surface of each j brick measuring 9} in. by 4} in. ; 
how many* tiles 6 in. square would be required for paving 
a yard one-ninth of the size of the former P 

5. If the simple interest on Re. 1,250 for3tyearsbe Rs. 131 -4, 

what will be interest on Rs. 2,000 for 5 years the same 
rate? 

6. There are two fields whose lengths aro 150 yds. and '244 yds. 

and the breadth pf the second half as great again as that 
of the first ; thfcse are respectively dug by men and boys 
who each take a strip of one given breadth. If the men 
be paid 49t. 9#. 7d„ what will be due to the boys, the work- 
manship of each of these being $ths as good as a man's? 


(V.) 


I . Simplify 


■02X-9X 15-14X 06 X 03+13 X 01X04 . 

')SX 04X 03 ,m,] 


take the square root of -049 to 4 places of decimals. 

2. If 21 ejen cau earn Rs. 147, 14as. in 30 days . how much can 

100 men earn in 67 days ? 

3. A room is 40 ft. long, 20 ft. 6in. broad, and 18ft. 9in. high 

and has 6 doors, each measuring 12ft by 5ft. ; fi: < the 
cost of plastering the walls at 3os. a square yard. 

4. What sum must a person invest in the 4 per cents, when they 

are Selling at 94}, in order to get a clear income of Rs. 
2,600 per annum P 

6. A shop-keeper buys 4,246 yds. of cloth for Rs. 3,378 12as. ; 
at how much per yard must he sell it to make a profit of 
23} per cent P ,, 


(VI.) 


1. Simplify JJ-+ 1* •*.«!_ + JUfJL . 

8+--L ’fof 8&-3A 

, <• 

2. Extract the square root of *0000811801. Divide 1*54 by *11 
164 by *07; and 15*4 by *77. 
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3* If tie cost of II miles of iron rails be Bs. 55,000 when iron 
if selling at Rs. 95 a ton, what will be the cost of 19 mile 
of the same rails when iron & selling at Rs. 105 a ton P 

1. The French metre **39*370089 English inches, and the metre 
is the ten millionth part of the distance along a meridian 
fro*i the equator to the pole; find the length of the 
meridian in miles. 

o. What amount must be invested in the 4} per cent, stock at 
103 J, in order to obtain, after deducting an Income-tax of 
3J per cent., a clear income of Rs. 4,000 a year ? 

•i. It takes 6904 tiles, each measuring 6 in. by ,10 in. to cover t lie 
floor of a room 120 feet 'long; what is the width of the 
roomP and what will be tho cost of laying down the tiles 
at 2as. t> pie tho square yard P , 

(VII.) 

‘l . Simplify 3J + + ( J + 1 + J ) -5- i + i + I. 

Divide 12150138 by 2*023 and take the square root of *00011023. 

* J A tradesman gains 6 per cent, bv selling an article for Rs 7! 15. 
how much per cent, does he lose by selling the -anie 
for Rs. 690? 

3 A person invests Rs. 60,000 in 4$ per rente, at 105 and 
Rs. 50,000, in l per cents, at 98, what is his net income 
after deducting an Income-tax of 1^ per cent F * 

■1 The construction and rolling stock of a railway 120 miles 
long cost £11U00 a mile. If Jfeo working expenses absoi b «/ 
45 per cent, of the receipts, what must be the annual gross 

• receipts per mile in order to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. * 

on the capital ? • 

j. The external length, breadth and height of a wooden box 

• are 18, 10 and 6 inches respectively, and the thickness of 
the wood is half an inch, when the box is empty it weighs 
15 lbs. and when filled with 'sand 100 lbs. Compare the, 
weights of dlpial bulks of sand and wood. 


1. Multiply the difference between ^ and by 2f+lf : and 
the result by the difference between 2f and 2^. 
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Divide ‘ of 1 Ofl by of 2692. 

2. Find the value of 4,320 things at Rs. 2-12*6 each : and of 5 

acres 2 roods 4 poles 4£ yards at Rs. 10 per rood. 

3. Find the square roots of the sum and difference o& 90935440 

and 117391124. 

4. Two pipes, A and B, fill a cistern in 25 and 30 minutes res- 

pectively. Both pipes being opened 1 find when the first 
must be closed that the cistern may be just filled in 15 
minutes. , 

ft. Supposing a gallon of water to contain 2771 cubic inches : 
find what number of gallons of water would cover a square 
mife to the depth of 5 inches. , 

I 

6. A person sells out Rs. 50,000 of 4 per cent, securities at 102f 
and invests the proceeds in 6 per cent, municipal debentures 
at 110: after deducting an income tax of 2 pies in the 
rupee, what is the alteration in his income P 

(IX.) 

1. In working a question in subtraction, explain what is meant 

by the unsuitable phrases * borrowing’ and ‘carrying ’ 

2. Divide 1,007 farthings by 48, using the factors 3, 2, 4 and 

2, and show clearly what is the value of the final quotient 
and of each remainder. 

> 3. Multiply 6,372 and 600,072 by 567, and explain why the 
. difference of the twcLproducts is divisible by 11 and by the 
squares of 7 and 10, fcnd by the fourth power of 9. 

What change vtould occur in these factors if the two zeros 
instead of being in the centre of the digits 6, 3 and 7, 2, 
occupied some other position still being together P 

,4. In English gunpowder 75 parts by weight are saltpetre, 10 
parte sulpher, and 15 parts charcoal. - How many pounds 
weight ox each ingredient are used in the manufacture of 
16 cwta. of gunpowder P 

, t 

5. Show how to reduce circulating decimals to vulgar fractions. 

Subtract 03 from *03 and divide the reeult by *102. 
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H. « Defile the terms ' interest* and * discount,* and show by general 

reasoning that the disconnt of a sum due at the expiration 
of a certain time it less thart the interest? on that sum for 
the same time by the interest on the discount. 

The discount Aid interest on a certain sum tor the same time 
ar«£22 and £24 respectively, find the sum. 

(X.) 

I . What is the difference between the values 

(i) of °*^ s ‘ an< * 4 5 6 ‘ 4t,p ’ 

(ii) of ‘856 of 2 cwt. 26 lbs. and 3*227 of 2 qrs. 10 lbs. 

2. Find the*square roots of 39^ ff and *(K)255025. 

3. What is the value of a block of certain material 5 ft. 3 in. 

long, 2 ft. 4 in. wide and 10 in. thick, worth Rs. 42 a cubic 
footP 

If the block weigh a cwt, what will one of the same material 
7 ft. long, 1 ft. 9 in. wide and 10 in. thick weigh P 

4. The price of rice being raised 50 per cent., by how much per 

cent, must a house-holder reduce bis consumption of that 
article so as not to increase his expenditure P 

5. A merchant buys 5,000 maunds of rice, one-fifth of which he 

sells at a profit of 5 per cent., one-fourth at a profit of 10 
per cent., and the remainder at a profit of 16 per cent. If 
he had sold the whole at a profit of 15 per cent., he would 
have made Rs. 438-12as. more, what was the cost of the 
rioe per maund P 

6 Two cogged wheels, of which one has 16 cogs and the other 
27, work in each other : if the latter turn 80 times in three 
quarters of a minute, how often does the other turn in 8 
seconds P 


(XI.) 


1. Find the value of ,^5 R *' » 

Divide 6400 bv *04096 : and reduce 3 hours, 42 minutes, “39 
seconds to the decimal of a^year. 
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2. In a field joi cabbages the distance between the rowl of oab- 

bages is 2 feet, the distance between the cabbages in a row 
is 9 inches? how many Sabbages are there in an acre P 

3. If 61 gallons of water will fill a cistern 4 feet 4 inches long, 

2 feet 8 inches broad, and 1 foot 1$ inch deep, how many 
cubic inches are contained in a pint ? # 

4. If 22 men can dig a trench 420 yards long, 5 wide, and 3 deep, 

in 350 days of 9 hours each, in how many days of 11 hours 
each will 250 mep dig a trench 210 .yards long, 3 wide, 
and 2 deep P 

5. Twelve years pgo, A had Rs. 13,000, and B had Rs. 9,100. 

A lias been more fprtunaU than B, and gained 3 per cent, 
where B gained 1 per cent. B has now doubled his capital, 
bout much has A got P 

0. One-third of a population can read : of the remainder 45 per 

cent, can read and write ; of what still remains, 9 per cent, 
can read, write, and count : the balance is 500,500, who can 
neither read, write, nor count, Rind the total population. • 

* (XII.) 

1. Simplify l ± + . 

fj- of (5* -3ft) 

Reduce Rs. 6, 10 as. 8,p. to the fraction of Rs. 7, 14 as. 8 p.; 
and 7 oz. 18 dwts. 15 grs to the decim'al of a pound. 

2. Extrat Ihe square roots of \ and 5,036 to four places of deci- 

mals. 

3. Find by duodecimals how many cubic feet are contained in a 
• beam 25 ft. 6 in long, 1 ft. 7 inches broad, and 1 foot , 

2 inches thick. # 

If an inch in thickness he taken off from each of the four 
sides, the length of the beam remaining the same, find how* 
much wood has been removed. 

4., A share-holder iii a commercial company receives one year a 
dividend of 5 per cent, on his shares. The next year he 
receives a dividend of 7} per cent., and finds that he is 
Rs. 412, 8as. richer- Find the amount gf his shares. 

5. The diameter of a fore-wheel of a carriage is If feet, and that 
of the hind-wheel is 3 ft. ; how far will the carriage have 
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tiivelled when the fore-wheel has made 100 more revolu- 
tions than the liind-wheel ; (the circumference of a circle : 
diameter : : 3'1410 : 1. • 

0. A merchant sells 60 maunds of rice at a profit of 8 per cent, 
and 94 maunds at a profit of 10 per cent.; if he had sold 
th^ whole at a profit of 9 per cent, he would have received 
17 annas less t^an he actually did ; how much per maund 
did he pay for the rice P 

. (XIII). 

1 Simplify (i) of | + -Jj- of - fj • 

(ii) g of Rs. 2, 3 as. -f J £ of 2 43 of Rs 5 + 05 of Ra. 11. 

Express {ts. 6-5 as 10$ p. as a fraction of Rs 9-8 Us- 10 p. 

2. Divide 06735 by -125. Extract the* square roots of *J25 and 

1 * 21 . 

Find the side of the cube which contains 18 solid feet and 
1664 solid inches. m 

3 If the gas for ft burners 5 hours every evening for 10 days, 
cost Rs. 3-1 2 as,, what will be the cost of 75 buyiers which 
are lighted 4 hours every evening for 15 days P 

4, A man sells a horse for Rs. 372$ and loses Rs. 13 12ns. per 
cent on what the horse cost him ; what was the original 
cost? 

"» What sum of money will amount to Rs. 69,996 9as. 7-2 p in 
2 yrs., reckoning compound interest for one y«\r at 3£ per 
cent, and for the other at 4 per cent, per annum ? 

4 > The debts of a bankrupt amount to Rs. 21,345 4as. and his 
assets consist of property worth Rs. 9,167 10as. 8 pie and 
an undiscounted bill of Ks. 5,130 due 4 months hence, simple 
interest being reckoned at 4 per cent* How much in the 
rupee can he pay his creditors. 
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ARITHMETIC- 

I.-(1857). 

1 . Simplify the expression ($ — }) X (f + ?) X (2^) + J. 

2. Divide •'000247 by 013. 

3. What is the equivalent* in Indian coin, of 39/.— 5#. — 9|rf. when 

a rupee is worth 2s. OfrfP 

4. Fxtract the square root of 187'9641< 

5. A tank is 300 yards long and 150 yards broad ; with what 

velocity per second must water flow into it through an 
aperture 2 feet broad and 1$ feet deep, that the level may 
be raised 1 foot in 9 hours P 

6. Find the interest of 250/ for 3} years at 4J per cent, simple 

interest. 


’ II.— (1868). 

1. A company of 87 men have subscribed each a month’s pay 

amounting to Rs. 13-11-7, for tbe ‘benefit of the widows 
of their deceased comrades. There are 24 applicants ; what 
is each widow's share P 

2. A cubical tank 24 feet long, 18ft. 6in. wide, and 12 feet 4in. 

deep, is filled with water. Find the weight of water 
supposing that a cubic foot weighs lOOOoz How long 
will it take to discharge itself at the rate of 15 gallons 
a mftiute assuming that a pint of water weighs lib P 

3. * A rectangular field is f^ths of a mile long and ^ths of a mile 

wide, find the length of a line foining two opposite 
angles. 

4. Find the number of degrees, minutes and seconds in a&/arc of 

a circle which is equal in length to its radius, the ratio of 
tbediameter to the circumference being 1 : 9*14159. 


THE INDIAN STUDENT’S COMPANION TO ARITHMETIC. 2$ 

« 

o. Whajf must I pay for a bill of exchange on London, for 
7ol 1 5s 6d , the exchange being at the rate of 1« 10 for 
the Rupee P • 

6 A person having Rs. 8,500 in 4 per cents Government bond 
sells out when they are at SJ'per cent, discount, and with 
thcyimount thus realized purchases 5 per cent bonds, which 
are at 6f per cent, premium ; what does he gain or lose 
in annual income by the change ? 

MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.— (1859). • 

a 1 In Long Multiplication the general product is the sum of 
several partial products. Illustrate this in the example. 
2359 XD76; and write down, separately, tho several partial 
products with their factors. 

:i The receipts ou the Madras Railway for a certain week in 
January 1859, when there were 90 miles open, were Rs. 
9,554*3-10; for the corresponding week in 18(58, when 
there were 81 miles open, they were Rs. 8,554-6-0. 
Compare the average Receipts per mile for the two years. 

3 State the Rule for division of Vulgar Fractions, and prove 

it, taking an example. 9 

4 First multiply, and then divide *2 by ‘03, and verify your 

results. Finally find the sum of their square roots to throo 
0 places of decimals. . # 

5 The French unit of linear measure is a metre ; equal to 39i37l 

English inches ; the square formed on a line of 10 metres 
• (called an are ) is the French unit of surface. Find the 
equivalent in English square measure, of a hecature (100 

^ • # 

(>. The number of pupils in a school is 287, composed as follows ; c 
Hindoos 196, Mohammedans 63, Christians 28. Tlje average 
dally number of absentees is 58; i, e- Hindoos 37, Moham- 
medans 16, Christians 5. Find, to the first place of decimals, 
the percentage of attendance both on the aggregate, and or 
each class of pupils. 


3 
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1. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 

6 . 


1 . 


3 . 


4. 

5. 


6 , 


7 . 


II.— (1800). 

Multiply 70480 by 743, and explain fully the various steps 
of the process. 

In what cases does multiplication increase, leave unaltered, 
diminish, the multiplicand. * 

Find the least common multiple of 2191, 1252, and 1878. 
Illustrate the proof of your rule by this example. 

What decimal of 9*. 3d. will be equivalent to a Rupee, when 
the exchange is at If. 10}f?.P* 

Find the vulgar fraction which will represent in the simplest 
manner 

f2r° fi ‘ + ?+ »**-»• 

Extract the square root of 1156’272016- 

If a cloth 4 vards long and 15 inches wide, cost Rs. 3 5as.; 
how much should you give for a cloth 19 yards long, 12in 
wide; and every square inch of which is worth fths of the 
value of a square foot of the former P 


III-— (1801). 

A bankrupt is indebted to A, B, C, and D — A’s debt is twice 
B’s ; Ks three times C's ; C’s half D’s. How much should 
eachVeceive of assets to the amount of Rs. 45,680 P 


Add together f , f and J -and fully explain the process. 

Reduce to their simplest forms 


t?4- <*?«■»)’• 


Multiply *892 of Rs. 10-5-4 by 4'678. 

How giuch should you pay, for a bill on London for £647, 
when the exchange is at If. \\\d. P ( 


Divide 764 0468 by *0007. Give the rule for the position of 
the decimal point in your quotient, and shew that the rule 
. is correct. * 


What is the square root of *004225 P 
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• 

8. If tVe daily wages of a labourer rise from four and three- 
quarters to six annas, what percentage of the increase in the 
price of food and other commodities will* cause his position 
to he unaltered P 

9 A gentleman buys a house for Rs. 24,650 and spends 23 per 
ceftt. in additions and improvements. At what monthly 
rental will he secure 8 per cent, per annum ou his whole 
investment ? 


IV.— (1802). 

1. Explain the decimal system of numeration. Write in words 

14006, 3179040601, and 17'0461. 

• 

2. “ Multiplication is a shortened foijn of addition." Of all 

additions P or of some P and if only of some, of what 
kindP 

Do the two statements t tv ire two are four and four times 
five are twenty rest upon the same ground & Could you 
shew, without reference to the multiplication table, that 
five times five must exceed four times six by on$ P 

3. State and prove the rule for the division of vulgar fractions ; 

diviJe Jibj 5|t- 

4. Find the greatest common measure of 323 and 39 

5. If, when the exchange is at 1.?. lljrf. per rupee, you wish to 

remit Rs. 4,891-4-3 to London ; what should be the 
amount of your hills in English money P . m 

6. Reduce } to decimals. Prove the correctness of your method. 

7. Find the square root of 64‘064. 

8 A steam-ship whose speed averages 14 mileR an hour, reaches 
. a certain port in 12 days ; how many days afterwards wjll 
a sailing vessel arrive, which started at the same time and 
sailed on an average 8 miles an hour P • 

9. A train has l^en travelling 20 miles an hour : the _ eteain 
power is doubled, whilst from various causes the resistance 
of the train is increased by one-half. At what rate will the 
train now travel P 
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V.— (1803). 

1. Divide 480815 by 245 in two ways, 

(1) by long division, (2) by factors. 

2. Add together £7. .16. .9; £19.. 0.. 4; £3 2*.6J ; Rs. 

142-3-10; Rs. 354-4-8; Rs. 1,269-14-2; (1) in English 
money (2) in Indian money, one rupee being equal to two 
shillings. 

3. Simplify the following fractions 

(1) &) J of. S + 8} + t j. (3) 5 of R». 9 + f of 

As. *10 -- f of pie 6. 

4. Multiply 4’37 by l’Ol and divide 7'4 by '018. 

5. Reduce £56* 125 to the ordinary notation. 

6. Find thg square root of (1) 127449 ; (2) of 127449 ; (3) of 2 to 

three places of decimal. 

7. Shew that no number can be a perfect square which has an odd 

number of decimals after the point. 

8. How must Rs. 1,075 be divided betwixt two persons, so that 

one may have twice as much as the other? 

9. A sailing vessel reaches Madras from Calcutta in 6 days ; a 

stealaer whose speed is to that of sailing vessel as 3 : 2 
starts at the Barne time, but meets with detentions that 
average 6 hours daily. Which will reach Madras first P and 
t by how much P 


VI.— (1864). 

1. A man rides at the rate of 11 miles an hour, but stops ft. 

minutes to change horses at the end of the 7th mile ; how 
long will he tafce to go a distance of 94 miles P 

2. How are vulgar fractions compared in regaril to magnitude P 

Of» the fractions which is the greater and what 

is the difference P 

3. A cubic foot of air weighs 1*29 oz. avoirdupois. What will 

be the weight of air in a room 18 feet broad, 30 feet long 
and 16 feet high P 
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*1. jSftnp^fy the expression 
r~f + } of 1. 

ITS 


5. What will be the* cost of a beam of wood 14 feet long, Id 

inclies broad, and 9 inches thick, at Ks. 1-0-8 per cubic foot ? 

6. Extract the square roots of 1 7& and ‘015129. 

7 Find (by Practice) the value- of 371 articles at 6#. 3 d. each. 

H. Express in a decimal form 

3 + A + ftfou + ruVffff - t 

!>. A train starts from A at 12 o’clock* and inns towards C, which 
is 100 miles distant, at .the rate of 30 miles an # hour; at 
the sairft time the mail cart starts for C, from B, which 
is half way between A and U, and rifns at 10 miles an hour ; 
at what distance from C will it be overtaken by the train ? 


VII.— (1805). 

1. Find (by Practice) the value of 237^ yds. of cloth at 1*. 10.] d. 
per yard. # 

2 A person goes into a bookseller’s shop with a certain sum of 
money, and after buying 20 books at lls. 2-4-0 each, finds 
that | of his money remains, flow much had he when 
he entered the shop ? 

3. Reduce to their simplest forms oach of the following expres- 
sions and show that the second is double of the first—* 




a) 


] of 2*25 


of 


•1625 _ / 2. 7_ \ 

^of 5* ‘ \21 ■*" 81 / 





3*7037 
100 ) 


X ‘54. 


4. A room is 19 ft. 5 in. long and 10 ft. 7 in. broad and the cost 
*of painting* the walls at 7as. 6p. per square yard is. 
Rs. 43-3-0. Required the height of the room. 

). Extract the* squye roots of 5§ and *0045, oach to 4 places of . 
decimals. 



30 THE INDIAN 8TU DENT’S COMPANION TO 

0. A merchant buys goods for £568. 4». and sells half of { them 

at a gain of lc?. in the shilling of the cost price, * one-third 
of them at a gain of 2d. in the shilling and the re- 
mainder at a gain of £15-5*.-8<£. How much pev cent, 
does he gain on the whole transaction P 

7. Express | of 12*. 6tJ.-f *625 of 7 9. 6rf. — '505 of 16$. t>d 
a decimal of £1. 

h. A person after paying an income tax of 1 anna in the Rupee, 
devotes fa of the remainder of his income to purposes ot 
eharity, and finds that he has Rs. 6,175 left ; what is hi*- 
income ? , 

VIII. -(I860). 

1. A person paid a tax of 10 per cent, on his income, and hail Its 

15,000 per annum remaining. What was his income r* 

2. Find, by Practice, the time of building a wall 27 yards Ion:/ 

by 6 feet bigh, of which one square yard is built in 34. 18m. 

45 #* 

3. How much will 3,630 square yards of land co»t when an estate 

of ‘144 acres is worth Rs. 46,275? 

4. Simplify the expression - T — i tA - L X A 3 

- *-« + *>+** 

5. If 10 compositors, who can set 3 letters in 5 seconds, finish 

27 jpages in an hour and a half, how many compositors, who 
can set 5 letters in 6 seconds, will complete 50 pages in an 
hour? 

t 6. What is the value of 

(а) f of l s. + fa of 2 #. 6 d. + $ of £ 1 expressed in the 
fraotion of a guinea. 

(б) -0625 of Rs. 10} ? 

7. Find 1 the square root of (a) 53*4361 (4) *187. 

8. A can do a piece of work in 3 days, B can do 3 times as 

s&uoh in 8 davs, and C 5 times as much in 12 days. In 1 
what time will they do it together, supupsing them to woik 
at the rate of 9 hours a day P 
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IX. — (1867). 

1 - (Winch of rain falls on au acre of ground. How much will 
it weigh reckoning the weight of one "cubic foot as 1000 
ounces P 

2 A person bought a horse for Us. 750 and kept it 15 months. 
Lt«cost during that time in gram Its. 190*10-6 ; in servant’s 
wages Its. 135 ; and in other expenses Rs. 35-14-6. He 
Mold it for Rs. 625 ; what was the average monthly cost of 

the horse P . 

• • 

M Reduce to its simplest form 

g o ® 

7 and convert the result into a decimal. 

\ A body f»f 3249 men is forinod into a «olid square. How 
many men will there be in each side ? 

What fraction of a Rupee and a quarter is 1 of § ot 
Rs. 5-4 P 

<i Extract the square root of 1961 to three places of decimals. 

.' A merchant clears 20 per cent, on a gross income ofjts. 50,000. 
How much per cent, must he clear if he receives the 
same amount from a gross incomo of Rs. 40,000 P 

h A ship captain owns g of|his vessel. In virtue of his command he 
receives of the profits, and of the remainder hi* share as 
proprietor. What proportion of the whole does he receive? 

9. A pei son with a monthly income of Rs. 264 spends as much 
in four months as he earns in three. After twelve years 
he divides his savings among _ his three children in such a 
manner that the eldest has twice as much as the second, anil 
thrice as much as the youngest. How much did each re- 
ceive? 

X. — (1868). 

1 If 6 men cart do a piece of work in 255 days, how many mfen 

can do the same in 17 days P 

2 How much carpet 2£ feet wide would be required for coveriug 

the floor ox a room 28 feet long and 16$ feet wide? * 
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3. Reduce to its simplest form 

1} of 2\ of 3| of 4J 
' 3$ of 2ft 

t Find the square root of ’00826462810. 

0. A man buys 16fta of tea at Us. 2 As. 2 per ft, also,. 12fts. at 

Rs. 2-5-4 per ft., and 24fts at Rs. 2-6-10 per lb. At 

what price per ft. must he sell the mixture so as to gain 
Rs. 35-12 on the whole P 

« » 

6. If it is high water at noon on a certain day, find after how 

many days it will again be high water at noon, supposing 
the timo of ‘high water to be three quarters of an hour 
later every day. 

7. A crowVishing to quench its thirst came to a^ vessel which 

contained 28 cubio inches of water. The crow being un- 
able to reach the water picked up several small stones, 
each thre6 quarters of a cubic inch in size, and let them 
drop into the vessel until the water came to the top of the 
vessel* If the size of the vessel was such that it would 
exactly hold 73 cubic inches of water, find the nuuibei 
of stpnes dropped in by the crow. 

. 8. A book containing betwoen 900 and 1,000 pages is divided into 
four parts, each pait being divided into chapters- The 
whole number of pages in each of the four parts is the 
same. Each chapter in the first part contains 20 pages, 
each chapter in the second 40, each chapter in the third 
60, and each chapter in the fourth 80. Find the whole 
number of chapters in the book. 

XI-— (1809). 

1. Simplify ^ X 3* )+ (f -r ft )- ( ~ 

2. The difference in tho values of the 2 shares into which a cer- , 

tain property is divided is £48’576 and one share is ’51 of 
the«whole. Find the value of the property and of each 
' share. * * 

3. What is the income corresponding to an Income Tax of 25 

guineas at the rate of 7d. in the pound P 

4. Find to within a .foot, the lengtn of th/fence enclosing a 

square field whose area is 3} acres. 
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■“> A Barrack for 30 men is 73£ feet long, and 24$ feet brood ; 
hlw high should it be to allow each man 1000 cubic feet 
of air or space P • 

6. A person sets out to walk 26 miles : for a quarter of the dis- 

tance he goes at the rate of 5 miles an hour, for half the 
remaining distance at 4 miles an hour, and 3 miles an hour 
for the other half. State tho exact time occupied in the 
journey. 

7. The Fort Barracks are lighted with, gas from 100 burners. 

Find the cost of lighting them per night of 10 hours, at 
the rate of 5$ Rupees for 1000 cubic feet of gas, assuming 
that for the first hours eaoh burner conshmos 1 cubic inch 
per second, and during the remainder of the night the light 
is so reduced that the consumption of gas by each burner 
is only ^ths of that quantity per second. * 

6. If two Malabar miles are equal to 1 Jioss, and 7 Malabar miles 
are equal to 10 English miles, how many koss are there in 

• 25 English miles P 

9. A contractor bought 2250 parahs of unslaked lime at Madras 
at the rate of 45 Rupees for 100 parahs. On slaking it 
every parah gave 3 cubic feet of lime, bat of this Ath was 
unserviceable : the carriage of the remainder t5 .the place 
where it was required (distant 18 miles) cost 4 annas per 
100 cubic feet per mile. At what rate per cubic foot 
must he sell it there, in order to gain 90 Rupees on his 
outlay ? 

XII.— (1870). 

1. Which is greater 

A) '* of U-4|- of W + M ^ 

or 

*»*«+-§ »f H-l o* 6 ^’ 

and express the difference aq a decimal. % 

2 Express as a fraction the difference between and 3 ‘1416*; 
and reduce 2 tons, 3 cwts. 2 qrs. 26*996954 lbs. to the 
decimal of a visa of 3*086 lbs. 

3. A rectangular field, whose diagonal measures 825 feet, . has 
one of its sides, *75 the length of the other. Find the 
length of each side in yardq, and the area in acres. 
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4. A pei *on had a legacy left to him which he thps divided 
amongst 3 charities, To one ho gave to the second ^ of 
the remainder, and to the third f of what now remained; 
and he then had 1,500 Rupees left. Find the amount of 
the legacy, and how much was given £o each charity. 

A creditor received on a d< ht of 3,600 Rupees a dividend of 9 
annas 10 pice in the Rupee ; and a further dividend of 6 
annas 8 pice upon the remainder, What did he receive 
altogether, and what fraction was it of the entire debtP 

6 A and B each lend £260 for three years. A lends at 4| per 

cent., simple interest, and B at 4} per cent , per annum, 
compound interest. Find the difference in the amount of 
interest they receive. 

7 A contractor agrees to supply 10$ lacs of bricks for a parti- 

cular work. His bricks cost him 3$ rupees per 1,000 to 
make, and of theke 12$ per cent., are rejected. How many 
bricks must he make in older to fulfil his contract, and 
what price per 1,000 must he put on those supplied in 
order to gain 25 per cent, on his outlay P 

8 The ^stance by Railway from Madras to Salem is 206| 

miles. A Passenger Train travelling 20 miles an hour 
leaves Madras at 7 a. m.; and a Special Train at 10 a. m. 
the same day. At what rate must the latter travel, so as 
just to overtake the former at Jollaipett Junction (132 
miles from Madras) ; and at what hour mnst a Goods TS-ain 
leave Salem for Madras travelling 15 miles an hour, so as 
to reach Jollarpett at the sometime as theothei Tiains P 

9 Extrrtst the square l oot of . 

1 7 X 2PA ■ 

■OoO^fl 

. * 

1 10. A work can be completed in 36 days by 30 men working € 
hours a day ; in what time would 18 men and 60 women 
working 9 hours a day complete it ; supposing that 3 men 
can do as much as 5 women ; and that in the longer days 
a man does only $ per hour of what lie does per hour in 
the shorter days P 

XIII.- (1871). 

1. A person mixes together lOIbs of tea at Rs. 1-4-0 a lb , 12ibs. 
at Rs. 1-6-0, and 14lbs atjRs 1-8-0 a IV. He reserves 6Ibs 
of the mixture for himself and sells the remainder at 
Bs. 1-13-4 aft. How much does he gain P 
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2. (a) Simplify 

— — r { J — (1 +lV ) } -s- a (f-* of 2j> ; 

1_ V=f . 

( b ) Express | of*^. of £ 1.-10-0 + J of $ of hs.Ad - -8£ of 
of 5 g. 3frf. as the fraction of 2s. 1 id. 

3 Abas shares in a\i estate to the amouitt of ’154- a 3G of it, B 
has shares in the same estate to the amount of ‘472 of it ; 
find the difference in value between the properties of A and 
B, when 05G of the estate is wortli £ 373-3. 

[ A redaction in the income tax diminishes a tax wMch is Its. 
15 wheif the tax is 8 pics in thg Rupee l>v Rs. 3-12-0 , 
what is the diminished rate of the tax in the Rupee P 

.) 23 cwts. 3qrs. 71hs. are bought at £2 10.y. 8 d. per cwt. and 72 

• cwts. 81b«. at £ 2-7-10 per ewt. Find uy Practice tho 

amount expended and give the average price par lb. 

fi A person borrows £500 at 5 per cent, per annum, and subse- 
quently £400 at 3$ per cent., if the amount of both sums 
6 months after the latter was borrowed is £ 957. find the 
time for which interest is paid on the former sum. 

7 A cask of 144 § gallons is bought for £ 50 and kept 10 years, 

during which of a gallon evaporated yearly; at what 

rate per gallon must the contents be sold so as to < Jear 20 
per cent on the amount of the original outlay at 4^ per cent, 
per annum simple interest? 

s Water flows into a rectangular cistern whoso dimensions are 
12ft. lin. long, lift. Bin. wide, and 5ft. 4in. deep through 

9 a pipe of 10 sq. inches aperture at the rate of 2$ft. per * 
second, and flows out through an orifice at the rate of 2ft. 
.V8in. per second; if the cistern is filled in two horn's, find 
the size of tho orifice. 

if A lump composed of gold and silver measures 6 cubic inches 
and weighs 100 oz., if a cubic inch of gold weighs 20 oz. 
Mul an equal bulk of silyer 12 oz, find the weight of gold 
in the mixture. , 

* JO. A train which trayels at tho uniform rate of 30'8ft. a second . 

leaves Mad re# at 7 a. m ; at what distance from Madras 
will it meet a train which leaves Arconum for Madras at 
7-20 a. m. and travels one-third faster than it doe*, the 
distance from Madras to Arcftnum being 42 miles ? _ 
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XIV.— (1873). % 

1. A person buys a piece of land at £ 25 an acre, and ty selling 
it in allotments finds that the jvaluo increased by one-half, 
so that, after reserving 20 acres for himself, he clears £ 200 
on his purchase money by the sale of the remainder. How 
many acres were there ? v * •* 

2 Simplify 

w K: -ri?-] #f |^ + * ° f ’ 


(A) Reduce (-575-1-1 6 X ’15) of 4 viss to the decimal of 1£& 
cwts , a vise being equal to 31bs. 2oz. avoirdupois. 

3. A vessel's cargo, $ of which is worth £ 6666*6, gets damaged 

. .. „ 83 4- -0416 , .. , 

and the owner in consequence sells — of it for 


half the original value of the whole cargo. What is the' 
value of the remainder at the same rate and what the loss on 
the whole cargo P 

4 Find how much rice a family requires monthly, when «: ‘educ- 
tion in the price f$om 7 to 10 measures for the rupee reduce* 
the total monthly expenses from Rupees 3i$to Rs. 30. 

n A person going from Pondichery to Ootacamond travels 90 
milGs by steamer, 330 miles by rail and 30 miles by horse- 
transit. The journey occupies 30 hours, 50 minutes and 
the rate of the train’ is 3 times that of the horse-transit 
.and 1} times that of the steamer. Find the rate of the 
train. 


6 A person bought 10 Bank of Madras shares at Rs. 1540 each 
and for 5$ years got interest on his investment at the rate 
of 5 per cent- He then sold his shares at a loss of 22$ per 
cent. How much did he make by the transaction and what 
1 rate per cent, per anuum had he for his money P 4 

7. A person borrows two eaual sums at the > same time at 5 and 
4 per cent, respectively, and finds that if he repays the for- 
. met sum with interest on a certain date 6 months before 
the latter, he will have to pay in each case the same amount, 
vie., £ 1100. Find the amount borrowed and the time for 
which interest is paid. * 
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• 

8. » A duller buys 10 horses at Rs. 400 each, 8 horses at Rs. 500 

lach, and 4 horses at Rs. 600 each. He keeps tho horses 
for 6 months, during which each costs Rs. 15 a month, and 
then sells them clearing 12} 'per cent., on his original out- 
lay after paying all his expenses. Find the selling price. 

9. ’ A stream of water 8 yds. broad, at the surface and 6 yds. at tho 

bottom and 2 yds. deep, flows at the rate of 1} miles an 
hour into a tank 220 vds. long, and 56 yds. broad, which 
holds 74,250k tons of water. Fiqd the depth of the tank 
and the time in which it will be filled, a cubic foot of 
water weighing 1,000 oz. 

• 

10. Two trains running at rates of 25 and 20 miles an hour 

respectively on parallel rails in opposite directions aie 
observed to pass each other in 8 seconds and* when they 
are running in the same direction at the same rates as 
before, a person Hitting in the faster train observes that he 
passes the other in 31} seconds ; find tho lengths of the 
trains. 


XV-— (1874.) 

• 

1. Find the greatest number which will divide 201 and 671, 

having remainders 6 and 8 respectively; and the least 
number which when divided by 5, 7, and 9 gives in each 
case a remainder 4. 

2. A wine merchant mixes together one pipe (126 gallons) of 

wine at £80, one at £90, and one at £100, and sells one- 
third of the mixture at 13*. 4d. a gallon at what price 
pr gallon must ho sell the remainder so as to gain £34 } 
by the transaction ? # m 


3 Simplify 



* -1 X 1 X 1 + 0 1 X 0 1 X -01 

-2 X *2 X ’2 f -02 X 02 X ’02 ‘ 


4. Kind the value of "428671 of £l’05+*38 of !5r., and express 
the result as the decimal of £43-2-6. 

4 
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5. A barters sugar with B, for rice which is worth If 'annas' it 
measure, but on weighing his sugar uses a false maund 
weight. B discovers this, and to make the exchange fair, 
raises the price of his rice to 2£ annas a measure. Find 
the real weight of Che false maund whioh A uses. 

t>. A certain sum put out at compound interest amounts in two 
years to £270 4 and in threo years to £281'216. Find the 
sum and the rate per cent. 

7. A person pays an income tax of 4 A. in the £ during the first 

half of the year and of 3c/. in the £ during the second 
half, and finds that owing to an increase in his income he 
pays the same amount of -tax for the second as for the first* 
half of the year. If his gross income for the year is 
£70Q, find his net income. 

8. A cistern measuring 13 feet in length, 5 feet in’ breadth, and 

4 feet in depth has a tap which, not being properly opened, 
discharges 54 gallons an hour less than it would otherwise 
da and empties tho cistern in 7J instead of 6 hours. How 
many^cubic inches are there in a gallon P 

9. Gold costs £3- 17-10 J per oz , and silver 5 s. 6 d.\ in what 

proportion must these metals be mixed that a lb., of the 
mixture may be worth £32-5 P 

10. A peon walks from A to B at the rate of 3 miles an hour, 

and after transacting some business which occupies him 
an hour, returns to A by the tramway at the rate of 5 
miles an hour. He then finds he has been absent two 
hou{$ 20 minutes. Find tho distance from A to B. 


XVI.-(1875.) 

t «» 

1. A merchant purchases 231 gallons of spirit at Rs. 10*12-4 

per gallon; 126 gallons at Rb. 12-11-7 ; and 70 gallons at 
Rs. 14-9-9; if he sell tho mixture at Rs. 13 per gallon, how 
much will he gain by the transaction P * 

2. Defin? a decimal ; and show how its value is affected by affix- 

« ing and prefixing cyphers. ( . 
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and find the value of 

$ 


•044 X_2'l 
" ■6bo6 35 ~ 


3-076923 / 
2 ; i X 5 (3 


! 

3. Express the sum of ■571428 of a viss, g of -g|- of of a 

• 3gQi , 

maund ; and of a hnndreti weight as a decimal of 

lU13u 

one ton (one viss = 3 lbs.*2 oz. ; one maund - 82f lbs.). 


4. If 210 jooliea in 7 days of 10 hours each dig aa channel 1 

mile long, 6 feet broad, and # 2 feet deep ; in how many 
days of 7 hours each should 35 coolies dig a channel 660 
feet long, 7\ feet broad, and 2£ feet deep r and how many 
cubic feet does each eooly dig in an hour? 

5. The expenses of a family when rice is 12 seer.? for a rupee 

are 50 rupees a month : when rice is 14 seers for the rupee 
the expenses are 48 rupees a month (othen expenses re- 
maining unalterable); what will they be when rice is at 16 
seers per rupee P 

6. What are the prime factors in 45090045, and what js the 

smallest whole number by which it must be multiplied in 
order to bocorne a perfect square P ^ 

7. The cost of carpeting a room is £7-4-0, and of papering the 

same room, with paper at 2 per square foot, £10-12-6. 
The length of the room is 18 feet, and if the width Ijad 
been 4 feet less the cost of the carpet would have been 
£1-16*0 loss. Find the height of the room. 

8. Find the sum for whioh the difference between the simple 

and compound interest at 5 per cent., per annum for three 
, years is £12-4-0. * * 

9. What length of wire will go round the edges of a cube tne 

surface of which contains 187 yards 0 feet 54 inches. 
What is tiie least number of Buch cubeA which will con- 
tain an exact number of cubes whgse edges are ‘1 foot 3 
inches ? 
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JO. A merchant’s, average rate of profit for five years Was 5 per 
cent, on his capital, and for the first four ycaVb his 
average profit was four per cent. What was his rate of 
profit the fifth year ? 


XVII.— (1877.) 

1 . A merchant buys 204* gallons of spirit at- Rs. 12-8-4 £ per 

gallon ; 378 gallons at Rs. 9-10-7 per gallon : and 420 
gallons at Rs 12-15-61 per gallon. If he soil the whole 
quantity at Rs. 12+0 per gallon, what profit will he make 
by the transaction P 

2. If 2 melPand 5 women can do a piece of work in^ 8 days of 

9 hours each ; howelon^ will it take 3 men and 6 women 
to do a piece of work twice as great working 8 hours a 
day ; the work of a man being double that of a woman ? 

3. Extract the square root of '0002890 : and find in yards to 

four pfaces of decimals the side of a square field contain- 
ing '254 of an acre. 

* 

4. Find the value of ‘016 of Rs. 260-2-6+'35i of Rs. 13-1 < 0 
+100033 of Rs- 7-14-3. 

5. A merchant buys cloth at such a price that by selling it at 

Rs. 2-3-0 per yard he will gain 5 per cent., on his outlay. 
What "percentage will he lose if the cloth be sold at 
Rs. 1-13-0 per yard P 

6. t Find the interest (simple) at 4 per cent., per annum on Rs. 

595-9 for 4 years and 17 weeks, reckoning 52 weeks equal 
to a year. 

7. A sum of Rb. 18,240 is remitted to England at the rate of 

exchange of 1 shilling and 8$ pence per Rupee, and is in- 
vested In 3 per cent., consols at 95. Find the yearly v in- 
• ‘ come in pounds sterling. * 

6. A man Bequeathed A of his estate to one son, fa of the re- 
mainder to another son, and the balance to his widow. 
The children's shares differ by Rs. 1,320 ; find the widow’s 
share. 
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!) * A merchant buys in Madras 210 bags of rice at Its 10-12-0 
per bag of 164 pounds. He sends them f by rail 320 miles 
at 6£ pies per ton per mile, but during the journey 1\ 
pounds are stolen from each bjtg. Find at how many 
measures per rupee ho must sell the remainder in order to 
elw Its. 95-15-0 by the transaction. 

(One measure = 3J pounds.) 


1 XVIII.— (1878.} 

1 Find by Practice the value of • 

{<r) 9 tons 17 cwts. 2 qrs. 24 lbs. at Its. 125-6-8 per 
ton. » 

(5) 29,704 articles at Rs. 1-11-9$ o'acli. 

2 The materials of an old building were sold for Its- 1,500 

upon condition that they should be removed withm 30 <iu\* 
under a penalty of Rs. 10 per day for every* day beyond 
30 days. The purchaser omployed 40 men at* 3$ annas 
per Jay to do the work, and after selling the materials for 
Rs. 2,365, he cleared Its. 190 by his bargain Find the 
number of days the men were at work. 

3 (<r) Divide '0576 by 180, and by - 018. 

(4) Find the value of 

4 

2’8 2-27_ r 4*4—2 83 

~ 1*36 + [ 1-3+2029 

4. A and B enter into partnership ; A supplies the whole 

of the capital, amounting to Rs. 45,000 upon condition 
t that the profits are to be equally divided, and tliat B pays 

A interest on half the capital at 10 per cent, per annum, 
but receives Rs. 120 per mensem for carrying oif the cqn- 
* cem. Fiad their total yearly profits when B’s share 
equal to one-half of A’s share. • 

5. Find the difference between the true discount on Rs, 259 2. 

due two years hence, and the interest on the same sum for 
two years, allowing in both cases simple interest at 4 per 
cent., per annum. * 


of 8'2 J 
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li A room, 21 feet long by 13} feet wide is surrounded by 
walls 1} fe$t thick, and 14 feet high. There are two doors 
each 4} feet by (1 feet, and one window 3 feet by 4} feet- 
Find (1) the cost, of building the walls at the rate of 
Us. 5-1-0 per cubic yard, and (2) the nuinber of bricks each 
measuring 9 inches X4 inches X 2} inches, required for 
the work. 

7. If 38 men working 6 horn’s a day can do a piece of work 

in 12 days, find* in what time 57 men working 8 hours ;t 
day can do a piece of work twice as great, supposing 2 
nicu of the first set to do as much work in 1 hour, as 3 
men of the second l set (Wdo in 1* hours. 

8. Extract the square root of 002, and of 761- 9, each t<» 

four places of decimals. 1 

9. A person's net. income from 5 per cent. Government papei 

is Rs. 1,225 after paying income tax at the rate of 2 per 
eeilt. Find the number of shares of Rs. 1,000 each owned 
by him. 


MADRAS TJNIVERSI7T 

FIRST EXAMINATION IN ARTS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

I.— (1806). 

1. State and prove the rule for pointing in division of decimals. 

2. Find the value of 18 of 1 acre, 2 roods + 06 of 3 acres. 

2 poles+ ; 142857 of 1C acres 3 roods 30 poles ; and reduce 
, 5ms*. 7oz. 13grB. Troy to the fraction of 2lbs. Sdwts. , 

* 3. If Rs. 160-4as.-8p. are equivalent to £15. 15s. 6}{d. What is 
the'valueof a rupee P 

4. Divide £1950 among A, B, C, and D, so thaf A may have half 
as much as B, B a third as much as C, and C a fourth as 
much as D. ( 


ARITHMETIC. 




• 

"On what sum of money will the Compound interest for 2 years 
bif the same as the simple interest on £!£13 for 10 years, 
reckoning interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum P 

Six men fire at a, target at intervals *of 2, 5, 7, 10, 12, 14. 
miqjites respectively. After what time will they first all 
fire simultaneously, and how many times will each nun 
have fired P 

A owes B £500, in liquidation of which debt he gives him a 
bill of £300 due 10 years linnce, another bill due 4 years 
hence, and £133 6/f. 8 d. in cash. What is the value of tin* 
latter bill, interest being sit the, rate of 6 per cent, per 
anuiiin, and n Mowing true discount. 

Find the cqbio root of ■ 1539908500. ■* 

A, B, C, D working together can perform a piece of work in 
8 days A and IJ together take twice as long as A, B, C, I * 
together to pel form the same work. A works during the 
whole of the day, B during three- fourths, C (tyring a half, 
and D during £th of the day. In how many days will 
the work be finished ? 

A man invests £864 in the following manner. One half he 
invests in the 5} percent, at 8 premium, and the other half 
in Bank shares at 116 premium. After one year he sells 
out both his 5£ per cent, and also his Bank shares, the for- 
mer’now being at 12 premium, and the latter 130 premium 
and invests the whole of the proceeds in the 4$ ppr cent at 
90$. His annual income is now £1 less than it was before. 
What rate of interest did the shares pay ? 


II.— (1807). 


A can copy a certain manuscript in 17 hours by writing at 
the rate of 3 lines per minute, B can copy the same 
•in 24 hours, After 476 lines have been copied by A, in 
what time can B finish it P 

• 

From a field containing 8 acres 26 poles 21J yards, are taken 
40 plots of gfound each equal in area to a rectangle 32 yds. 
long, 15J yds- broad. Find the area of the remainder in 
acres, poles, and yards, , 
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3. Simplify 

•175- 116 of It 

o£ . 

•0B3of-l| + -55 

How will the value of this fraction be altered, if in each 
of the decimals' in the numerator, the decimal point be 
moved one place forward P 

A Tea at *R per ,1b is mixed with tea at 3*. 7 hi. per Hi. 
so that the mixture contains 72 per cent, of the former 
Fiiyl the weight of a chest of this mixture which is woith 
£6 16*. 10 d. « 

5 A debt of £700 is discharged by a payment of £’180 in cash, 
and a bill for £5:13 due G months hence. At what rate is 
discount calculated P 

II * 

0 A person buys 5 shares in a company, and sells three of them 
at a gain of 10 per cent., and the remaining two at a gain of 
Ifljj per cent. The gain on the latter sale is £2. 19s. 7Jil. 
more than oh the former. Find the price of a single are. 

7. Water flowing at the rate of 6 ft. per second through a pipe, 
the area of whose section is 1 sq. ft., wile fill a certain tank 
in 2 hrs. The tank is empty at the beginning of the Mon- 
soo®, and receives all the rain that falls on an area of an 
acre. Find the depth of rain in inches which must fall in 
order to fill the tank. 

l 8. When the East India 4 per cent, stock is at 12 discount, and 
the 5 percent, ditto at 5$ premium ; And the difference in 
the lates of interest obtained by investing in these storks 
respectively. 

A person has a certain jsum to invest, and finds that the 

• latter stock will give him an annual, income of £3. 7«. 

6 d. more than the former ; what is the sum P 
• 

9. Two docks, of which one gains and the other loses one minute 
• jh an hour, strike one o’clock together, Show that the inter- 
val between their respective striking 2 will be 
minutes by a correct clop k. 
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III.— (1808). 

» 

Express £ of Rs. 17-8+ g of £1-14-6 os a decimal of Rs. 170, 
a rupee being worth 2 shillings. » 

Explain*how the magnitudes of fractions may bo compared by 
reducing them to others having a common tic nominator. 
Reduce %} to a common denominator, and write 

them down in order bf magnitude. 

State the rule for the reduction of recurring decimals to frac- 
tions and reduce *17 to a vulgar fraction. 

The weight of a cubic foot of water is 62321 lbs. What, 
then will be the capacity in cubic inches of an hn^tial gal- 
lon, which holds exactly 10 lbs. weight of water ? 

At what rate per cent., simple interest, will £7,433-6-8 amorut 
to £*9, 942-1-8 in 7J years P 

Find the square root of / T , and the cube root of j 0 , each to .1 
places of decimals. 

A room 35 feet long by 18 feet broad is enclosed by walls 18 
inches thick, and all round the outside there is a vorandali 
9 feet deep. What will he the cost of paving this verandah 
at the rate of 8 annas per square yard ? 

A merchant buys some cloth at Buch a price that by selling it 
at Rs. 4-6-0 per yard he will gain 5 per cent, on his outlux . 
What percentage will he gain or lose if the cloth Re sold at 
Rs. 3-14-0 per yard P 

lit sending 1000 cheroots to England T paid freight +ds <>l , 
their prime cost ; landing charges £rd of their cost, includ- 
ing freight ; and duty 2j times their cost including freight 
and landing charges. Altogether the eheeroots, duty paid, 
in London cost me £7. What did I give for them at 
Madras P 

IV.— (1809), 

A Railway cutting is 38 feet wide at the bottom, and 74 fe.et 
at the top, 35 feet deep, and £ ths of a mile long. How 
many cubic yards of earth were removed ? 
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2. Simplify the expression 


3. 


'1 + }+} 
i + f+4 


i 

— i*r + t?d- 


A number of rupees is divided amongst four people. A re- 
ceives frds of the whol ■, B ijtLis of the I’emaAider, C ftlis 
of Avhat then remains, and the number of rupees given to 
I) is the uqarc root of the whole number to be distributed. 
What sum doer each receive P e 


4. Express .01056 and *15863 as vulgar fractions in their lowest 

terms, and the quotient ,pf •01098!) divided by *076923 as a 
recurring decimal- 

5. At 1# minutes to two in the afternoon a clock is 55 seconds 

slow, and at sjx in the evening it is CO seconds slow ; 
at what hour will it show true timp P 

6. A person sells out of the 3 per cents, at 96 and invests his 

money in Railway 5 per cent, stock at par ; find how much 
percent, his income is increased. 

7 At an examination £th of a class gains |ths of the maximum 
number of marks, ^th gains f ths. jths gain $, 1th gains 
1, and the rest $. The average number of marks gained 
by the whole class is 166 ; what is the maximum ? 

8. If a pound weight of standard gold is worth £61-18-9, find 

the least integral number of pounds of gold that can he 
coined into an integral number of sovereigns. 

9. For $rds of the distance up a ghaut the rise is 1 foot in 24 

(measured along the road) and for the remaining third the 
rise is 1 in 16. The top of the ghaut is 1,400 feet above 
* the bottom ; what is its length P 

10. Find the length of an edge of a cube of pure gold equal in 

value to tne annual revenue of Great Britain (70 millions 
sterling), given that gold is 19‘26 times as heavy os water 
thntaonbic foot of water weighs 1,000 oz, and that the 
•value of fine gold is £4-5 per oz. 


* V.— (1872-73). 

1. Find the square root of 67881121 and the cube root of 
1064332261. 
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2. What would be tbo cost of carpeting a room 21ft. 9in. long by 

4in. broad with carpet 3ft. wide at 3 a. 4 Jrf. per 
yard ? 5 

3. A clock in which the hour-hand has bgen displaced shows the 

time to be lfar 1 minutes past 3, and the two hands are 

together : the time is between 3 and 4 o’clock. Find by 
how many minute divisions the hour-hand has been 
displaced. 

4 Reduce Rs. 3-4-8 *to the decimal of Rs. .7, and divide £48-8-7 

by 059. 

5 A man buys lOOlbs. of tea at 5a. per lb, and,401bs. at 3a. 6c/. 

peri lb ; he mixes them, and’ Sells t’ic mixture at a loss of 
12$ per cent, at how much per lb. does he sell, the tea? 

<i An Aineiicjm dollar is equal to Its. 2-2 » As. and is*also equal 
to 5 375 Francs, how many Franos»are there in one Rupee ? 
7 A man borrows Rs. 355-11-8; and at the end of 18 months 

. has to pay Rs. 419-12-2; what is the rate of interest pei 
mensem P 

t 4 In a company of 100 people, of whom some arc rich and some 
poor, the rich subscribe and give lan. 3p. to each poor 
man ; this costs the rich men 7as. Ip. each ; how *raany rich 
and how many poor men are thore P 

9. Divide £100 among A, B, 0, D, so that A’s share may equal 
twice B’s share ; A’s share and B’s share together may 
equal twice C’s share, and A’s share and C's shaie may be 
together double D’s share. 

10 A bequeathes to B a certain sum of money, w*hich after 
paying a legacy duty of 10 per cent, yields an income of 
u £810 when placed at interest 3 per cent. Find the amount 
» bequeathed. 1 

11. A down-train usually travels at the rate of 30 miles an hour 
and meets an up-train 50 miles from the terminus. On 
• one occasion, on account of an accident, it only went at 
the rate of 20 [miles an hour and met the up-train 41 $ 
a miles from the terminus. Find the speed of the up-train. 

VI.— (1873). 

1 Find the value of 

•14375 of a£ — ‘2916 of fy. 6 d. + 5625 of a shilling. 
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3. If a man charges lb. 10/. for carrying 2qrs. l&lbs. a dis- 
tance of Smiles, how much should he charge foi carrying 
lcwt. lqr. 91b3. a distance of 17 miles P 

3. If 1000 rupees a month is equivalent to £1112*10 a year, 

what is the value of a lupee in English money? 

4. In what proportion must tea at 2 s. 5 d. per ft be mixed with 

tea at 3s. bd. per .ft ithat the mixture may be worth 3s. 
per lb. P » 

5. If 1 rupee = 1#. lOJr/. 1 sovereign = 4*84 dollars, and 1 dollar 

■= 5*2 fratacs, find the value in francs of 10 lacs of rupees. 

0. A man who can walk down a ghaut at the rate of 4} and 
iq..it at the rate of 3J miles an hour, descends and returns 
to his starting-point after walking for r 2 hours and 4 
minutes. How far did he walk P 

7. If .25000 square links - 10 square poles and a sq. pole = 301 

sq, yd., find the length of a link in inches and decimals 
of 3m inch. 

8. An express train owing to a defect in the engine goes at fths 

of its proper speed, and arrives at 6*49 p. M., instead of 
5-55 P. m. At what hour did it start P 

9. Express the sum of the series 

1 2*2 4 

3*5 + 3«7» + J* T*T 7 ' +&c -’ to infinity a<i a deci ' 

mill, true to six places. 

10. (Jiven that gold is worth £3. 17.?. 10e/. per oz., and silver 4,v. 

10rf. per oz., and that the weights of equal volumes of gold 
and silver are as 19 : 11 ; find the length (in inches to 3 
places of decimals) of on edge of a cube of silver equal 
in value to a cubic inch of gold. 

VII.— (1874). 

,1 If 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 7 llw. of an article cost £4 13#. (>$</., at 
what price per lb. must it be sold so as to gain 1-1 1th of 
the outlay P 

2, 13 lbs. of tea at 3#. 6 d. a lb. are mixq* with 191bs. at 3#, 
lie/, a lb. ; what is the price of the mixture in nipees, 
annus and pice when a rupee is equivalent to Is. lli.?'. 
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3. * Reduce 7 oz. to the decimal of a ton. To how many places 

nftist the decimal of a ton be earned thgt it may be true 
within an oz. P 

4. A and B own a ship in shares which* are in the ratio of 2 to 

3. They dispose of parts of their shares to C, so that A, 
B and C hold the ship in equal shares. What is the 
ratio of the payments that C must make to A and B ? 

5. The cost of carpeting a room whose length is 22 ft 8 in. with 

carpet at 3s. 4 fad. a square yard is, £7. 7s. 4d. ; find the 
breadth of the room. 

6. Find the diagonal of a square whose side is one-fifth of a 

mile. • 

jY.B. — T he result is to be found as the decimal of a mile and is to 
be trne within an inch. * 

7 A landowner pays his agent 5 per cent on the gross rental of 
his estate, and after paying an income tax of 9 d. in the £ 
on the remainder, has £2,456-12-5 left. What ,was the 

• gross rental ? 

8. Find the value of the following series os a decimal true to 
six places — 

-J” + y* ‘ yr + ‘ V s + &c -» 10 infinity- 

9 A tradesman selling goods for a certain price to be paid six 
months hence oners to give one-tenth more of the same good 
for the same price ready money. What was the rate of 
discount P 

10. A person buys saddlery in London for £31, and pftys £3. 5s. 
for freight and insurance to Madras. On the arrival of 
• the goods he pays 7 per cent, duty on the declared value 

* which was the London price turned into Rupees at the 
current rate of exohange. If he had bought them in 
Madras he would have paid 40 per cent* above the deolared 

, value. How much did he gain by buying the gooda in - 
London, the rate of exchange being Rs. 10, as. 13, for g 
sovereign ? • 1 

'*■ # VIII. “(1875). 

1 If the value of ttjp rupee varies from Is. Qd. to la. 9} d. and 
the franc from 9 \d. to 10rf.; find the maximum number of 
francs which it is always safe to give for Bs. 600. 

6 
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2 . State and prove the rule for reducing a recurring decimal to a 

vulgar fraction. If one cubic foot of water* weighs 
62 , 371bs. Avoir : reduce the weight of 

84-4» X 3-446-V5M X 1S54 
■41 x m 

to the decimal of a ton. 

t 

3. If the volume of a sphere = 4 X 31416 X the cube of the 

radius, find how many spherical balls each \ inch in 
diameter can be made out of a cubic inoh of clay, and how 
much ylay will remain P 

4. Find the simple interest upon £365-10-6 in 3 years and 44 

weeks at 6} per dent, reckoning 52 weeks in the year. 

5. Calculate the amount of an annuity of £100 per annum in 

2£ years at 5 per cent, compound interest, the annuity and* 
interest being paid half yearly. 

6. If the true discount on Rs. 1,000 at 3J percent, simple intere&t 

be‘Rs. 166-10-8 when is the sum due ? 

7. The hands of a clock which gains uniformly at the iVe of 15' 

a day were set at sunset on the evening of the first of the 
month at six o*clook. The true time of sunrise on the 3rd 
was known to be a quarter to six but the clook indicated a 
quarter past six. Find the error made in setting the clock 
on the 1st. 

8. How much per cont. must be added to the cost price of goods 

. that a profit of 20 per cent, may be made after throwing off 
a discount of 10 per cent, from the labelled price P 

9. What must be the price of a £50 railway share which pays a 

dividend of 2 } per cent, if the purchaser is to make 4 per 
cent, upon his outlay P 

* 10. A gentleman receives 10 per cent, upon an investment in 
India. When the exchange is at Is. lOJrf. he disposes of his 
investment at a premium of 60 per cent, and transfers hi* 
capital to 6 per cent. English securities at par, which yield 
him an annual income of £1,770. Find his original income 
in India per mensem. 
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IX.— (1877). . 

1. In an examination A obtains 10 per oent. less than the mini- 
mum number of marks, required for phasing, B obtains 
11} per cent, less than A, and 0 41fV per cent, less than the 
number of marks obtained by A hud B together. Does C 
page or fail? 

2 If the cost of making bread be one rupee per bushel of wheat, 
what is the price of wheat when the two-anna lpaf is twice 
as large as it js when wheat is Rs. 6 a bushel? 

3. If the rupee is worth Is. 9 d. and the mohur 30s. find the least 
number of pounds which can be paid erectly in rupees or 
mohurs. ' 

1, If the rate of wages vary as the price of rice, and if 57 meri 
working for 35 days receive Kb. 406-3-9 when ^ice is sold 
at the rate of 136 measures for Rs. 39; find the price of 
rice per measure when 70 men working for 19 days receive 
Rs. 363-4-6. 

6. A certain number of men and women subscribe a sum of 
money, the number of women being four times the number 
of men. Each man subscribes as many annas as there are 
men altogether, and each woman as many pice as there are 
women altogether. The total amount subscribed being 
Rs. 766. Find the number of men and women. 

6. Find '.the cost of surrounding a rectangular plot of ground 

56} feet long by 30} feet broad with a paved walk 4 feet 
3 inches widest 2s. 8 d. per square foot. 

7. Paper-money is at a discount of 10 per cent. A man buys 

goods marked £27 (paper-money) and offers that sum m 
• gold. How much paper-money must he receive in change, 
10 per cent, abatement being allowed for cash ? ‘ * 

8. A and B engage in trade, their capital being as 3:2. At the 

end of 3 months A takes out a sum equivalent to one-third 
of B’s capital, and at the end of another 3 months B puts 
in a sum equivalent to what A took ont. If ,A’s profits 
• at the end»of the year are £1 10 more than B’s, find the 
amount of the profits of eaoh. 

• 

9. What sum of money put ont at compound interest will in 2 

yean amount to £1944*81, interest being at the rate of 10 
per cent, per annum, and being paid half-yearly ? 
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10. A person puts £1197 out at 30 per cent, per annum, interest, 

and spends at the end of each year £300 more than the 
annual interest on £1197, and thus at the end of a certain 
time has nothing left. If he had spent £300 leas than 
the annual interest, how much woul<? he have had at the 
end of the same time ? 

11. What sum must a person invest in the 3 per cents, at 90, 

in order that by selling out £1000 stork when they have 
risen to 93J, ana the remainder when £hey have fallen to 
84*, and investing the whole proceeds in the 4 per cents, 
at par he may increase his annual income by £9*5#. 

"X.— (1878.) 

1. Find by practice, the cost of 50 reams 14 quires 18 sheets of 

paper at Rs. 18 As* 12 por ream. 

2. A clock loses 5 minutes a day. It shows correct time at noon 

on ( a Monday. After how many days will it again shew 
correct time on a Monday P 

3. Prove that 


076923 = 


J07 
1— *09 


0769 *07692 . 

1- 0003 *1-1)004 


4. A field is 500 feet long and 30 feet broad, and a tank 30 feet 

long, 20 feet broad, and 12 feet dcop is dug in the field, and 
the earth taken out of .it is spread evenly over the field, 
how much is the level of the field raised P 

5. Two persons rented some fields for £243 for 10 months. The 

one put in 27 oxen to graze for 3 months, and the otker 
* 270 sheep for 7 months. If 3 oxen eat as much as 11 

sheep, how much of the rent ought each to pay P 

6. There are two compound metals, the one consisting of a mix- 

ture of copper and gold, and the other of a mixture of 
copper and silver. The values of one ounce of gold, silver, 
and copper 01*6 £5, 5 shillings and 5 ppnoe respectively. 
Find how muoh copper must be mixed with the first mixture, 
in order that the value of a given quantity of the first mix- 
ture may be 15 times the value or an e^nal weight of the 
• Second mixture, the latter mixture containing 80 per cent, 
of pure silver. 
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7 A*well is fed by a spring which flows continuously and uni- 
formly into it. When there are 10,000 cubic feet of water 
iu* the well, 7 men can empty it in 20 # davs; and when 
there are 15,000 cubic feet of water in the well, 6 men can 
empty it in 50 days. How manjj cubic feet of water flow 
into the well m one day P 

8. A merchant sells 49 quarters of wheat at a profit of 7 per 

cent., and a certain number of quarters at a profit of 11 
per cent. The price of a quarter of wheat being £3-12-6, 
he would have'lost £2-10-9 if he had sold the whole at a 
profit of 9 per cent. Find the total number of quarters 
of wheat sola by him. , 

• 

9. If £31,250 put out at compound interest amount in 3 years 

to £43,904, what is the rate per cent. ? • # 

(0. If the tnfe discount on a bill of ^14,641 be £4,641 at 10 
per cent, compound interest, how many years has the bill 
to runP 

*11 A man has a certain amount of 5 per cent, stock. *He sells 
out one-third of it at 104 and invests the piwceeds in the 
4 per cents, at 98. He sells out from the 4 per cents, when 
they have risen 2 per cent, and then repurchases, the same 
amount of 5 per cent, stock at 102 as he, sold out originally, 
llis gain beine £202, find the amount of 5 per cent, stock 
originally held by him. 
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' I. -(1802). 

« 

1. What is the fundamental principle in our system of arithme- 

tic? Write the number three millions four hundred and 
fifty-two thousand one hundred and sixty-seven in an 
algebraical form, using x to denote ten. 

IIow vfould the Romans have written the numbers which 
are expressed in our notation 1918, 1231, 1262, 1862 ? 

2. Divide 31 by Tg4869 and ‘124869 by 31. Give the reason of 

the rule for placing the decimal point in the quotient. 

3. The Hindoo year consists of 366 days 6 hours 12J minutes, 

the Mahommedan of 364 days 8 hours 48 minutes. After 
what length of time would the accumulated difference 
between them amount to tho tropical year of 366 days 
6 hours 48 minutes 49*7 seconds P 

4. A bag contains a certain number of rupees, half as many again 

1 two-anna pieces, and four times as many pice ; and the » 
value of the whole is Rs. 300 : find how many rupees, how 
many two-anna pieces and how many pice are there P 
(4pioe = 1 anna.) , 

6. How .many times does (f + $ — tV) contain ($ + $ — P 

& What decimal of 1 bushel 1 pint, are # r rds. of 3 gallons 

2 pints P 

7. Divide accurately *0324 by *36 and extract ^he square root of 

the quotient to four figures, 
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8. A creditor receives upon a debt of Rs., 3,270 a dividend of 

9 annas 2 pies in tne rupee, and afterwards ho receives a 
farther dividend upon the deficiency of *3 annas 4 pies in 
the rupee ; how much does ho receive in the whole P 

9. Find the present value of two sums df Rs. 100 payable at the 

end of one year and two years respectively, money making 
7$ per cent, per annum. 

10. If mangoes be bought at the rate of seven for an anna ; how 

must they be sold to gain 33 per cent. P 

11. Four French feet aro equal to 1'3 metres, and 15 French feet 

are equal to 16 English feet ; how many metres are 27 
English feet equivalent to? ' 


II.— (1803). • 


• 1. Explain the principle of the Decimal System of Numeration. 
Write down in words tho number 4010010. What number 
expressed in the Decimal System, is identical with the 
number 4321, in which the base of the system of numera- 
tion is 12 P • 

2. Divide Rs. 6,148-6-4 hy 136. 

3. A barters some sugar with B for floor, which is worth 2s. :V. 

per stone, but uses a false stone-weight of 13$ lbs.; what 
value should B set upon his flour, that tho exchango may 
befairP v 

4. An annual tax of Rs. 2,265 is laid upon a district containing 

four villages— A, B, C, D, — and the rate to be paid by each 
* of the villages A, B, and C, is to the rate to be paid by Dp 
$ as 3 to 2: what are the annual payments due from" the 
villages P 

,6. Explain the following terms,— aw improver fraction, a com- 
pound fraction, a mixed number. Add together $ of j of a 
year, $ of $ of a day, and £ ,of f of 19$ hours. , 

6. Divide '00333822 by '1367. Reduce 18;. 9f d. to the decimal of • 

one pound. • 

7. The area of tl^p entire surface of a pond is 9 acres 2 roods 

15 poles ; find to 3 places of decimals, the number of yards 
in the side of a square piece of ground of equal area, 
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8. A man sell* a horse for Rs. 246 and loses 26} per cent;, on 

what the horse cost him ; what was the original costP 

9. Explain the difference between interest and discount ; and find 

the discount on £397 6s. 8 d. due 9 months hence, at 4 per 
cent, per annum. ' , 

10. If the carriage of 160 feet of wood, that weighs 3'stone per 

foot, cost Rs. 30 for 40 miles, how much will the carriage 
of 64 feet of stone, that weighs 8 stone per foot, cost for 
26 miles P . , 


III.— (7064). 


1. Express in figures the'following distances in milfs of some of 

the planets from the Sun 

Thirty-seven millions (for Mereury.) 

Sixty-nine millions (for Venus.) 

Four hundred and ninety-four millions (for Jupiter.) 

Write down in words the numbers signified by the following 
figures : — 

900300804, 60660608008. 

2. Find the greatest common measure of the numbers 12129 and 

30081. Investigate whether the numbers 3714 and 1815 
have a common measure or not. 

3. Express’ in the scale of 8 the number seven hundred and 

eighty-four millions three thousand and forty-two. 

4. To the sum, difference, and product of f and ^ find a fourth ( 

proportional. 

6. Find the sum, difference, product, and ratio of the decimal 
numbers, 4076‘32, and 186*4215. Demonstrate the rule for< 
pointing the quotient in the division of decimal fractions. 

6. ' The proportions nsed in making English, gunpowder are, 

saltpetre 76 parts, aulpher 10 parts, and cnarooal 16 parts. ' 
Hdw many pounds weight of each material are there in 
lOcwt. of gunpowder P 

7. Extract the square root of 115 297366. 
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8. A, B, and C form a joint stock of Rs. . 7,50,000, of which 

36,000 are contributed by A, Rs. 30,000 by B, and the 
remainder by 0. At the end of the year, the profit is 
found to be Rs. 16,791. Required the shares of this which 
each is to receive. Rs. 800 a month being allowed os salary 
to £ as acting partner. 

9. Calculate the interest on 4 lacs of rupees from the 23id 

November 1864 to the 25th May 1866 at 8 per cent, per 
annum. , # 

10. If 12 iron bars, each 4 feet long, 3 inches broad, and 2 inches 

thick, weigh 576 lbs., how much will 11 vfeigh, each 6 feet 
long, 4 inches broad, and 3* inches thick. 

IV.— (1806.) 

1. Point and write in words, both according to the English and 

. Indian numerations, tho two numbers : — 

1234667664321. 

6020040003060. 

2. Subtract Rs. 46,867-12-6 from Rs. 86,326-8-3. Hdw arc tho 

numbers placed in subtraction P 

3. If a room is 28 feet long, 20 feet wide, 13 feet high, and the 

windows and doors take np half the walls, find the cost of 
papering at 12 annas a square yard. 

4. How many square feet are there in 678 pieces of Grey Domes- 

tics 39 inches wide, and 72 yards long P and r^iat is the 
price at Rs. 20-14 annas per piece P 

6. -Multiply J+m+m by l*Xl*Xl*Xl*Xlt. 

6. Reduce fa, fa, fa to^ decimals. 

7. If I sell Rs. 600, 4 per cents, at 93, and buy 6} per cents. 

• at 109, what is the change in my income P 

8. Divide a lakh of rupees between A, B and C, in the propor- 

tion of 2, 3, 4, and the same amount between 5), E, and 
F in the proportion of §, $, and }. * < 

9. If I sell 40 shares of Rs. 250 each in the Oriental tBank at , 

121 per cent, premium, how many shares of Rs. 1,000 each 
in tne Madras Bank at 72 per cent, premium can 1 buy P 
and how much will be leftP 
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10. A person travelled 120 miles by railway at 15 miles an hour, 

12C by road at 8 miles an hour and 60 by bullook cart at 
2 miles art* hour : how long did he take ? 

11. Find the square root of 173388 96 and the cube root of 

1860867. 


V.-(1800). 

1. Represent in figures .— 

Ninety-nine .millions, ninety-nine thousand and ninety-nine 

And by the old English method of numeration, eight billions* 
two hundred and seven thousand and five. 

Point and write out in words 319680209078 and* 20090060002. 

The first according to the Indian method, and the second 
according to the English method of Numeration. 

2. Add 'together f of § and and explain why fractions 

must 1 be reduced to a common denominator for the purpose 
of Addition and Subtraction. 

(a) What fraction must § be divided by to give a quotient 

HP * 

3. A person who has 4 $ of a mine sells f of his share for 

Ea. 1,500, what is the value of his share and of the whole 
mineP 

4. Explain why in reducing a fraction to a terminating decimal, 

the number of decimal places depends on the form of the 
denominator of the fraction ana not on that of the; nu- 
1 ‘merator. 

5. Reduce 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 5 lbs. to the decimal of $ of a ton. 

6. Perform the operations indicated below : — 

(i) 47-03-2-876843. 

(ii) 5-776X2-003. 

(iii) * 62-5+125 125. 

(iv) 6*25 +*000125. 

(v) V2119 68161. 
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7. Define the terms • 

Stocks, shares, consols, state some of the circumstances which 
affect their value in the market. * 

How much stock can be purchased by the transfer of 
Rs. 20,00,000 from 4 per cent, at 90, to the 5} per cents, 
at 110; and what change would be effected in the income 
derived from the two investments P 

8. Find by practice the price of 549 yards at 18*. 9Jrf. a yard. 

9. I bought cloth at 15 annas a yard, and lost 5 per cent* in 

selling ; what was it sold for P , 

• ® 

10. If a person owe Rs. 100 payable in 2 months, and Rs. 750 

payable in 7 months, what is tho just time tor Jhe payment 
of the two debts ? 


VI.— (1807). 


1 Give a demonstrative example, illustrative of the following 
axiom : — 

If the divisor be increased a certain number of times, the 
quotient is diminished in the same degree; but if the 
divisor be diminished the quotient is increased. 


2. Define prime and composite numbers. Resolve 54180 into 
prime factors. 


3, Reduce 


m - ]R 

i + f-i 


to its simplest form. 


4. Reduce ft to a circulating decimal ; and find the fraction equi * 

valent to 17016. 

5. Find the produot by contracted multiplication of 72*49 and 

10*87632 to three places of decimals. • 

* • » 

8. If ft of a maund of sugar cost 10 Rs. what will ft of a seef 
cost, at the same rate P Give answer in annas as well as 
in Rupees 

7. Explain direct and inverse proportions. 
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8. 250 men are employed to work on a Railway Embankment, a 
mile and a half long, which they are expected to finish in four 
weeks. But at the end of one week it is found that they 
have only finished 520 yards. How many more men must 
be engaged to finish it in the required time P 

0. What time must elapse between the time of placing Rs. 250 
in the Government Savings' Bank, and taking out the 
amount just ns it goes over Rs. 300 supposing interest at 
5 per cent, per annum, compound interest ? 

10. In a school of 250 children, 44 per cent, are learning Geo- 

graphy, 36 ner cent, are learning Grammar, 12 per oent. 
cannot reed, and .4 per 'cent, have advanced as far as 
Algebra. What are the actual numbers of each ? 

* l 7 , Wl 

1 1. Extract the square rents of 6085, ‘00025, and 

oJ 4 

12. Whajt is the cost of a marble slate, 6fect 3 inches long, 2 feet 

8 inches broad, and 4 inches thick at 7 Rs. 8 annas per 
cubic fftot P 

What is the weight of the slab, one cubic foot weighing 170 
lbs. ?. 


VII.— (1869). 

1 Find the G. C. M. of 2231 and 4656 ; and the L. C. M. of i 
9, 16,28,42. 

2. Add together f, > sV 

3. Find the value of 




4 Convert into vulgar fraotions the decimals of *015625 and 
• 01190476 and reduce the results to their lowest terms. 


5. t Reduced. 6 as. 7$ to the decimal of Rs. 10 , 

6. Divide the sum of Rs. 3281 as. 12£ among 4 persons in the 

proportion of 3, 5, 8, 9. 

7. II £442 amount to £530 8s. in 5 years whaf is the rate per 

cent, of simple interest P 
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8 rind the amount of £1,000 in 6 yoarsr, at 5 per cent, com- 
pound interest. 

0 If 27 men take 15’days to mow 225 acres of grass, how long 
will 33 take to mow 165 acres P • 

Id. A person has 100,000 stock in government 4 per cents ; he 
sells out all his stock'at 92^, he then reinvests the purchase 
money in Bank of Bombay Shares of Rs. 500 each, which 
pay 6 per coqt. per annum, payiiy* Ba. 626 for each Rs. 
500 share ; find tno alteration in his income. 

11. Find the square roots of 3129361 and 431.027. 

1 2. Show that the cube root of '037 is 3 

VIH.-a870.fU 

.1 Write down in figures the following 

Six hundred and fifty-four thousand three hhndred and 
twenty-three billions, fonr thousand and twenty-one mil- 
lions, fifty thousand, three hundred and one. * 

Express in words the number 1327875430029 according to 
the English, and Continental systems of numeration. 

2 Find the value of 3J+4J+HJ+3ijyV both by vulgar frac- 
tions and decimals, and show that the two rosults coincide. 

3. Divide the difference of 7 \ and 9$ by their sum, and multiply 

the quotient by of 7 j . 

4. if an ounce of gold be wo^h £4*0099 ; what is the value of • 

* a bar of gold weighing 1‘683 lbs. P 

5. If a family of 9 persons spend Ra. 4,800 in 8 months, how 

• 3 4 5 much will serve a family (living upon the same scale) of 

24 persons for 16 months r 

• 

6 Tlfree equal glasses are filled with a mixture of spirit and 
water; the proportion of spirit to water in each gtpss is as 
follows : in the first glass as 2 : 3, in the second glass as 
3 : 4, and in g the third as 4: 5- The contents of the three 
glasses are emptied into a single vessel ; what is the pro- 
portion of spirit and water in itP 
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7 Wliatf are the weights of a sovereign and a shilling, the pound 

Troy of standard gold bein^ coined into £46-14-6,, and the 
pound of silver into 66 shillings P 

8. Find the interest on £215-12-0 for 3 years, 8 months and 10 
days at 4} per cent per annum. 

0. A ship worth Rs. 9,000 being entirely lost, of which one- 
, eighth belonged to A, one-fourth to B, and the remainder 
to C ; what loss will eaoh sustain, supposing Rs. 5,400 of 
the ship were inshred P 

10. Extract the square roots to 6 places of decimals of *099 and 

of 3 3. 

11. How {nudh stock in the 3 per cents must I sell to pay ofF 

a debt of £550, the price of the stock being 94 J. and the 
commission of | oil £100 of stock being also taken into 
consideration ? 


IX.— (1871-72). 


1. The distance of the sun from the earth is ninety-one millions 
seven hundred and seventy-six thousand miles, and light 
travels from the former to the latter in seven minutes 
and fifty-eight seconds; find the velocif y of light per 
second. 

2 Find the G. C. M. of 441441 and 844272 : and the L. C. M. 
of 7, 11, 21, 63, 91* 9», 117, 143. 


,3. Define a fraction, and prove tluft the value of a fraction is 
not altered if we multiply both its numerator and deno-' 
min at or by the same whole number. 


Brin, ( 

• • 
to the fraction of 4} ton. 


X SJrflg cwt. 


State as 

cukaf 


prove the rules for reducing, terminating, and cir- 
f decimals into their equivalent vulgar fractions. 


Ex. -03125 and '729 
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Find' the value of • 

03l25 of Rs. 2+ 729 of Rs. 3^+729 oLRs. 2% 

5. If 10 hoi see and 98 sheep can he b^pt 9 days for £37. 17;* 

Gd . ; what *81110 will keep 45 horses and 216 sheep for 40 
days supposing 5 horses to eat as much as 76 sheep!* 

6. If the par of exchange be two English shilling? for the 

Indian rupee, but if* an Indian bill of exchange for Rs. 540 
as. 12 be negotiated in London fer £51*10;.; how much 
per cent, below par is the rate of exchange ? 

7 DiBtiggni«h between interest and discount! The interest on 
a certain sum of money for three years is Rs. 825, and the 
discount for the same time is Rs. 645, simple ipterest being 
reckoned in both cases. Find the rate per cent, per annum, 
and the sum. * 

8. A person desires to paper his room with postage stamps : the 

room is 14 feet 9 inches long, 9 feet 3 inohes*broad, and 
10 feet 6 inches high ; it contains two windows, each 5J feet 
by 4 feet, and 3 doors each 6 feet by 3 f«t ; I postage stamp 
is inch long and $ inch broad. Find tbe number of 
postage stamps require to cover the room. • 

9. A person invests 1,250 gold mohurs in the Government five 

per cent, rupee Btock at 105. The stock is converted sub- 
sequently to 4$ per cents, at 95. Find the difference m 
his income, each gold mohur being considered equivalent 
to Rs. 17. 

• 

10. A certain number of persons agree to subscribe as many pies 

each as there are subscribers ; the whole subscription being 
* . Rs. 5,797 Mannas \pies. How many subscribers were 4 
there? i 

X.—( 1873-74). 

1 . Simplify : — 

• 816, ___ _1 

lUb4tirf 139b 


1 + 


1 

1393 


816 


166463 
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2. Find the value of 

375 of a guinea 4* *54 of 8#. 3d. + *027 of £2. 15 s. and 
reduce the result to the fraction of a guinea and a half. 

3. A man owns ^ of a ship and sells *3571428 of hie share : 

what fraction of the slop does he still own P 

4. If the income tax be 6 pies in the rupee for the first half of 

the year and 3 per cent, in the second, what h the gross 
income of a gentleman whose net annual receipts amount 
to Rs. 1454 lanna P 

5. Five men do *6006 of a piece of work in 2*12 homft, how long 

will 6 bpys take to finish it, it being known that 3 men 
and fcboys have done the whole piece of work in 3 hours P 

6. If the difference between the simple and compound interest on 

a sum of money for two years at 5 per cent, be £5 18*. 
9$d. ; find the sum. 

7. When the three per cents, were at 90, 1 found that by selling 

out and investing in the four per cents, at 95 I could im- 
prove my income by Rs. J4JL What was the amount of 
my stock in the three per dnts. P 

6. A gardener plants an orchard with 5776 trees, and arrange 
them so that tha number of rows of trees equals the num- 
ber of trees in each row. How many rows were there ? 

9. How m|ny seconds will a train 184 feet in length, travelling 

at tne rate of 21 miles an hour, take in passing another 
* train 223 feet long, proceeding in the same direction at the 
rate of 16 miles an hour P * 

• $ 

10. Find the cube root of 1879080904. 

XI.— (1874-76). 

1. . Simplify the fraction— 

. i + rt + A— A 

— *ofj. ' 

2. Divide 8'064 by { -846 + ^ of '29M } . 
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3. A man owns ^ of a house, and sells * 1 3i> 1 of his sharo : wlmt 

{(action of the house does he still own ? m 

4. In a subscription list one-half of the subscriptions are a guinea 

each, one-third a half guinea eacff, and the 5 shilling sub- 
criptions which complete the list amount to £12 ; find the 
whole amount subscribed. 

5. If the work done by a man, a woman, and a child be in the 

ratio of 3, 2, J„ and there be in a factory 24 men, 20 women, 
and 16 children, whose woekly wages amount to Rs. 204; 
what will be the yearly wages of 27 men, 40 women, and 
15 children P % • 

6. The debts of a bankrupt amount to £2,131. 10#. 6 J., and his 

assets consist of property worth £916. 15}. £d., and an 
undiscounted bill of £513 due 4 mouths hence, simple 
interest being reckoned at 4 pel? cent. How much in the 
pound can he pay his creditors r 

7 A merchant buys 4,000 maunds of rice, one-fifth bf which 
he sells at a gain of five per cent., one-fourth at a gain of 
ten per cent., one-half at a pain of twelve per cent, and 
the remainder at a gain of sixteen per cent. It he had sold 
the whole at a gain of eleven per cent, be would have made 
Rs. 728 more. What was the cost of the rice per nmundp 

8. The shares in a banking concern are Rs. 200 each, Rs. 2,610$ 
are only paid up, and the shares are quoted in tho market 
atRs.460. The dividend is Rs. 7$ per share quarterly. 
A gentleman holds 100 original shares. Find ^ghat interest 
he makes per cent. ; and what he would make, and how 
much per cent., if he sold out and invested in 4 per cent. 

• Government stock at par. 

' 9. A and B are the termini of a Railway 144 miles long. A 
fast train starts from B at 9h. 0 m. ; another fast train, 
travelling at the same rate, starts from A at 10h.. Om. 
A slow train starts from B at lOh. 20m. ; the fast train 
from A meets the other fast train at llh. .30ra., and the 
# slow train at 12h. 32m. ; find the rates at which* the trails 
travelled. * • 

10. Arrange in order of magnitude : — 

y/wr fym, j/sm: 
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XII.— (1875-76). 

■1 • Write out in words the following expressions . — 

<«) 8271096. 

(4) 9032804. 

(<•) 319080259417. 

(d) 8004640. 

to f 

2. What is thff rule for the addition of concrete numbers ? 

Add together' 17 miles, 3 furlongs, 19 poles, 28 yards, 2 feet 
10 inches; 4 miles’, 3 furlongs, 8 poles, 7 yards, 2 feet and 

9 inches* 
e 

3 Explain what is meant by the following words and give ex- 

amples T- 

Measure, Multiple, Greatest Common Measure, and Least 
Common Multiple. 

4 How many acres are contained in three countries, of which 

the first comprises 723,100 square miles, the ^omd 1 2,3-12, 
and the third, 89,704 square miles ? 

G. Divide J of § of } of 42 by the sum of 2$ and 4,'. 

6 What are continued fractions, and when do you make u»c of 

them ? 

Find three fractions approximating to 4^ 

7 Find the product of 17*302 and ‘579 to three places of deei- 
. mal*. by the rule of the Contracted Multiplication. 

8 What sum will discharge a debt of Rs. 7,200 due a year and 

a half hence at 4 per cent, per annum P 

9. Find the square root of 745*29 and the cube root of 32768. 

10. Dividw a guinea between A, B, C. D, so that B's share is $ 

* more than A’s, C’s $ more than B's and D’s £ more than 

Ci., 

11. How rouch stock can be purchased by t^e transfer of Re. 

’ 20,000 Btock from the 3 per cent, at 90 to 3$ percent, at 
96 ; and what change will be effected in income by it P 
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12. Required the number of square feet there are in a piece of 
slate 2} feet $ in., in length, and 1J feet jig. width. 

XIII.— (1877-78). 


1. Define the arithmetical terms -notation, numeration, unit, 

integer, fraction, abstract, concrete. Can you (1) multiply 
concrete numbers together P (2) divide a concrete nurhWr 
by a concrete ’number. Give examples to illustrate the 
nature of such operations. 

2. Two men A and B start together, and when A has gone a mile 


B has gone ^ of If of 



^ 4 -+ i + * 

i-HSi+j) 


Of |ij- of 714 of 


of a mile ; which it, in ad- 

* a 


vance of the other P 


Express the difference between '378 of 13*. 10j<2. and *378 ol 
16*. 6(2. as a fraction of 


4. 


•426 of || of 


■3 c ‘147X4*4 
-r— r of — of £1. 17*. Gd. 

•735 HI 


A ft. of tea and 3fts. of sugar cost Rs. 3, but if sugar rose 
50 per cent, and tea 10 per cent., they would cost Rs. 3-8 as., 
• find the prices per ft. of tea and sugar. 


5 The circumferences of the wheels of a carriage are feci 
and 8^ feet ; what is the least distance in which bpth 
wheels will simultaneously complete an integral number 
of revolutions P How often will the lowest points of the 
two wheels at starting touch the ground together in 10. 
•miles P 1 


6. A, B and C rent a field for Rs. 2,878. A puts in 12 Horses for 
5 months an£ 45 sheep for 3 months ; B puts in 15 oxen 
for 6 months and 54 sheep for 2 months ; C puts ’in 6 
horses and 48 oxen for 3 months. Now, 4 horses and 3 
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sliocp together eat as much as 6 oxen and 1 horse, and 2 
oxen eat as much as 7 sheep ; how much of the rer.t should 
A, B, C, pay respectively P 

7. What sum of money Vill amount to 699/. ]3s. 2 4d. in 2 years 

reckoning compound interest for the firsfcyear at £ per cent, 
and for the second 3} per cent, per annum? 

8. A person finds that if he invest a certain sum in railway shares 

paying £6 per share when the £100- share is at 132, he 
will obtain 10/. 16#. a year more for his money than if he 
invest in 3 per oent. consols at 93. What sum has he to 
invest P r ( «■ 

9. Find tie value of ^/Wimn-f/WOOMSm: 

10. A man near the sea-shore sees the flash of a gun fired from 

a yessei steaming directly towards him, and hears the report , 
in Id 1 . He then walks towards the ship at the rate of 3 
miles 'an hour, and sees a second flash 6 minutes after the 
first, and immediately stops; the report follows in 10 5", 
Find the rate of the ship, the velooity of sound being 
1,200 feet per second. 


. XIV.— (1878-79). 

1. Seven faen find a lump of gold weighing 13Ibs. 7\ oz. Troy. 

What will be each man's share, supposing gold to be worth 
£3. 17#. 10 $«/. per ounce P 

2. Simplify 

* ii of U JtL] 

2=i +3f- 6 * 0f t* 4| — 3§ )' 

3. Findlhe value of-- ( 

*387 V>f £8. 16#. 3d. +6J of Jg of 7s. 8Jd.+ } T of Id. 

4. What is the length of the edge of a cuBical cistern which 

contains as much as a rectangular one whose edges are 
164ft. llin., 70ft. 7in., .and 53 ft. lin. P 
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5. In 1861 three towns had populations 'of 17,650, 19,600, 

18,700, respectively. In 1871 the population of the first 
had decreased 18 per cent., that of tne second had increased 
21 per cent., while the population of the third had increased 
by 4,69ft; find the change per cent, in the population of 
thejthird town. 

6. A bankrupt has goods worfh Rs. 9,750 ; and had they realised 

their full value, his creditors would have received 13 afinas 
in the rupee; but f fits, were sold at 17*6 per cent, and 
the remainder at 2376 per cent., below their value. What 
sum did the goods fetch, and what dividend was paid P 
* • 

7. What sum will amount to £1,591 13s. 2'16 d. ip 3 years at 

compound interest ; the interest for the first, second and 
third years being 3, 2 and 1 per cent, respectively? 

6. Find the true discount on £2,750 due two years hence at 4£ 

, per cent. » 

9. If 4 men earn as much in a day as 7 women, aud bne woman 

as much as 2 boys, and if 6 men, 10 women and 14 boys 
working together for 8 days earn £22, what will be the 
earnings of 8 men and 6 women working together for 10 
daysP 

10. A person having a certain sum of money to invest, finds 

tnat an investment in a railway stock bearing five per cent, 
interest at 117 J will yield him £29 more annually than 
an investment in the 3 per cents, at 92£. How much 
money has he to invest P 



UNIVERSITY OP BOMBAY 


FIRST EXAMINATION IN 'ARTS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

i—a 862 ). 

1. A person making his will, gave to his son £§ of his estate 

and the rest to his daughter ; when these legacies came 
to be paid, the one turned out £ 1,200 more than the 
other? what did the testator die worth P 

2. Reduc? jA qrs.— ^ tts. — A oz. + f9f drs. to Troy weight ; 

3cwt., 340k., 2oz. to the decimal of lton llcwt. 

3. A person having to pay Rs. 10,572 two years hence, invests 

in the 4 per cent. Transfer Loan to accumulate interest 
till the debt shall be paid, and also an equal sites the next 
year. Supposing the investment to be made v* hen paper 
is at 80}, and, the price to remain the same, what sum 
must be invested on each occasion that these may be just 
sufficient to pay the debt at the given time? 

4. - Find the least number of ounces of pure silver worth 

Rs. 2. 14 a. 0^ p. per oz. that, with the proper proportion 
of alloy can be coined into an exact number of rupees. , 

II,— (1804,) 

1 What number, expressed in the decimal system, is identical 
with the number 7631, in which the base of thp system 
of numeration is 11 P 

2. Reduce Rs. 3-12-6 to the fraction of 10 Rupees. How many 
. planks of teak, 12 feet long and 7}} inohes broad, will 
be required to floor a room 7} yards long and 6 yards wide ; 
a space 7} feet long and 5 feet broad being left unplanked P 
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3. Two ships sail from the same port : one of. them sails west. 50 

m^lee; and the other sails north, 84 miles. Find the dis- 
tance between them in miles to four place* pf decimals. 

4. Four Ryots A, % B, C, and D jointly hired a government 

grazing-ground. A turned 7 buffaloes into it for 13 
*» day! ; B, 9 buffaloes for 14 days ; C, 11 buffaloes for 25 
days; and D, 15 buffaloes for 37 days., Thr whole rent- 
charge for the ground was 210 Rupees, what rent must be 
paid by A, B, C, and D, respectively P 


III.-U005.) 

1. 356 aud 34 are two numbers, the base of whose system of 
notation is 7 ; multiply them together in that system of 
notation, and transfer the produot to the system of notation 
whose base is 10. 

2 How many teak planks, 14 feet 6 inches long, and 9} inches 
broad, will be required to floor a room 70 feet long and 30 
feet broad ? 

• 

3. A Legacy of R*. 3,205 was left to a boy of 13 years of age ; 

to come into his possession at the age of 17. The money 
Was invested at 5 per cent, per annum, compound interest ; 
what sum will the boy receive ? 

4. A merchant shipped to Bombay from Liverpool 300 pieces of 

lmen, each piece being 25} yards in length ;*it was sold 
by his Agent at 1 rupee 12 annas per yard ; the prime cost 
or the linen was 2s. 7jf d. per yard ; the freight 3 \d. per 
piece ; the Agent's commission 5 per oent. ; what was the 
merchant’s gain on the transaction P 


iv.-(1860). 

• 

L >23 and 234. are two numbers expressed in the scales 1of a 
'notation whose bases are 4 and 5 respectively. Express 
their sum in the scale of notation whose base is 8. 

2. Add together the circulating decimals 0 24 and 0*534, and 
subtract their sum from 1}. 
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3. A prvateer running at tlie rate of 10 miles an hour discovers 

a ship 18 miles off making way at the rate of 8 miles 
an hour l&ow many miles can the ship run before she will 
be overtaken P 

4. 1 buy goods for Rs. 600, and sell them dlreotly for Rs. 680, 

giving three months’ credit ; what is gained pef cent, per 
annum P 


V.— (1870-71). 

]. Explain the rule for proving* the correctness of the result of 
the multiplication of two numbers by casting out the nines 
and^ap^ly it to verify the equation, — 

3748 k 6236 = 23372528. 

Is this method a perfect test P 

2. Divide the difference between 2} and f of 1£ by the sum of 
\ of 3f and ; and find the value of 

1 • 


2 + 


reducing the result to a decimal correct 



\ . to five places. 

9. Extract the square root of 0*063, and the cube root of 
■ each to four figures ; and find what decimal of a rupee is 
15 annas Ilf pies. 

4s What' is the dividend on Rs. 2045, 12as. 0 p<, at llfp. ill the 
rupee P 

l 

5. A Calcutta merchant has to pay Rs. 10,51&8ss. to his agent 
in Bombay. What must he give for a bank draft to that 
amount, exchange being at 100} P 
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VI.— (1871-72). * 

1. Reduce to a simple fraction the ratio, between the sum and 

difference of the expressions . * 

U+3) X(| + t)and (ft— 1) X (*-*)• 

2. Simplify the expressions — 

i + -5 — _ 


3+ 


4 + 


5 } 


^l + i,X Sl-l 


3. If a person receivo 4} per cent, interest on *hi% capital by 
investing it in 4 per cent. Government stock ; what is the 
price of the stock, and how much can be purchased for 
Rs. 12,000 P 


4. A man bequeathes his property amounting to Rs. 49,166 in 
such a way that one-third of his wife's share, two-fifths 
of his eldest son’s, three-eighths of his younger son's, 
and half of his daughter’s shares are all equal. , Find the 
shares of each. 


VII. -(1873-7 4). 

1. Arrange in order of magnitude the fractions fa, 

and jVj, and express the difference of the fijst two as a 
fraction of the difference of the last two. 

2. Divide 73-8 by *0018 and multiply the quotient by fa 

of *0009747. 4 

3. Reduce Rs. 619-1 anna to the decimal of 2830 rupees. 

4. Distinguish between Interest and Discount. If the interest 

on £ 253. 2s. 6d. at five per cent, be equal to" the 
discount on £257. 6*. 10^d. for the same time at 
the same rate, when is the letter sum due P , 

5. She 4 per cents are at 98}, the 4} per cents are at 103}. < 

A person has a sum of money to invest which, will give 
him one thousand rupees more of the former stock than 
of the latteg. Find the difference of income he could ob- 
tain by investing in the two stocks. 

7 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

1 . 

8 . 

3. 

4. 
> 

5 . 


VIII. -(1874-75). 

Express as the fraction of £ 10 the difference between 8§ 
and 8X|£ and fipd the valuo of $ of a ton of sugar 
when ^ of a ton is worth £ 6 . 5s. 

Reduce to their most simple from ■ 1 

<s) 

W l + 2i(l+2i) 

A manufactory turys out >50 tons of iron goods weekly, 
using up for that purpose 51 tons of iron at £6 15s. per 
too, ,100 tons of coal at 11s. 6d. per ton, and £45 worth 
of other materials; rent, rates and taxes amount to £219 
annually; wages and incidental expenses to £75!pei 
week. At what price per owt. must the iron be sold in 
order that the works may gain 8 percent, per annum 
on a capital of £ 35,000 P 

A trapezoid, the parallel sides of which are as 3 : 4, is to be 
cut from a rectangular board 12 feet long, and 2 feet 
wide; find the lengths of the parallel sides, that the 
trapezoid may be one-third of the board. 


IX.— (1876-76). 


7d* of 


lf-i + M- 


by ^ : and find the value of 


Express the sum of ‘625 of £1 ; ‘07 of £2-10; 32 5 of 5 shil- 
lings, and 2*375 of 13*. 4d. as a fraction of £1,157-17-8. 
Calculate the profit made bjr a bookseller, assuming that he 
, pays 11s. 4d. for a 16 shilling book, receives 25 copies for 
24, and deducts 10 per cent, lor commission. 

A can mow 2} acres of grass in 6| hours and B 2j acres in 51 
hours ; in what time will they together mow a field of 10 
acres, and how many acres will each mow? ' 

A person has 200 shares in a Railway Company for which he 
paid Rs. 1,000 per share. When the shares are paying 
, 2 per cent, ho sells them all at Rs. 460 per shore, and 
invests the proceeds in Government 3 per eents. at 92. 
Find the alteration in his income. 





PUNJAB UNIVERSITY COLLFGE 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS- 


ARITHMETIC. 

I.— (1873). 

1. Write in figures one million, ten thousand and one. Subtract 

397 from 1,163 and explain the process. , 

2. Shew that when any number is divided by nino'the remainder 

is the same as when the sum of the digits is divided by 
nine. • 

3. State the rules for the multiplication and division of vulgar 

fractions. What is a complex fraction ? 

Simplify: — 

a) { A + totn } +H (*> -jj- + - s ^r n 

• 4 What is the value of ‘3375 of an acre P Reduce £1-104 to the 

decimal of two guineas. 

• 5. Find the square root of 998001 and that of 3'14159 to'three 

places of decimals. 

6. Jf five pumps each having a length of stroke of 3ft., working 
16 hours a day for 6 days, empty the water out of a mine? 
how many pumps with a length of stroke of 2}ft., working 
10 hours a day for 12 days, will be required to empty the 
same mine* tfaie strokes of the former pumps being perform- 
ed four times as fast as those of the latter. 
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• II.— (1874). 

1. How many devolutions will a cart wheel of 3 feet 6 inches 
diameter make in going a distance of 6 miles, the ratio of 
the diameter of a circle to its circumference being given 
as 1: 314159 P 

3. The Revenue of a village containing 15,756 acres of culti- 

" vated land is assessed at 13 annas an acre. What will the 
Local Rate of 8$ 'per cent, on the Land' Revenue payable by 
the village amount to P 

4. A bania purchases 1526 maonds of grain at 36 seers for the 

rupee. He sells one-half at 26 seers the rupee, at what 
rate pude he sell the remainder so as to clear 50 per cent, 
on the tiansaction. 

5. Find the interest on 24,485 rupees, for 1 year and 131 days 

at 12 per cent, por annum. 


III.-(1876). 

1. If a pound of pure silver be worth 62 shillings, the shilling 

containing 222 parts of pure silver in 240; what will be. 
the value in shillings of a ranee weighing 180 grains, the 
rupee containing 979-parts or pure Bilver in 1,000. 

2. (a) How much is ‘0125 of a day. 

(5) Find the value of 3# + 4£ -f 1]^ -f 3^. i 

Express the result both as a vulgar and a decimal fraction. 

3. Pi vide *10724 by 003125 and extract the sqnare root of the 

result to three places of decimal. 

4. (a) What sum at simple interest will amount to Rs. $,000 
t. in 6 years at 4 per cent, per annum P 1 

(5) How much Government paper in the 6 per cent, can be 
Wight for Rs. 500 when the funds are* at 94, and what 
dividend will be got on it yearly P 
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IV.— (1878). 

1. If 135 Rs. 4 As. be divided equally amongst 1*4 persons, what 

will each receive P # 

2. Define a vulgar traction. By how much does the difference 

of fA and fall short of the sum P Express the defect 
as a decimal of 7. 

* 

f*. {a) Subtract a 0$ from '03 and divide the result by *102. 

(5) Shew that = -14159 nearly. » 

\L6" 

1. A room whose height is 11 feet and length twice i|B breadth 
takos 143 yards of paper 2 feet wyle for its 4 walls ; how 
much carpet will it require ? 

5 At what rate (simple interest) will Rs 1,300 amount^to 1,381 
Rs 4 as. in 15 months P 

• 

ti. Find the square root of 1 to three places of decimal. What 
number has 01 for its square root? 



THOMASON CIVIL ENGINEERING. COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS- 


1NGINEKE GLASSES. 

- ARITHMETIC. 

I. -(1370-71) & (1871-72). 

1. IIow' often is £2,579 Os. 0}d. contained in £6,011,656.5$. 

8 \d.? 

2. Find liho value of 

6441 cwt. at £10. 14s. lOf </. per cwt. and of 21 9 tons 

3qrs. 12oz. at £4. 19s. lljrf. per ton. 

* 

3. Find the value of 

0) <?* of 4J) -i- (2 J — \) of (3* - *). 

(2) (J+*+*+i + rV)-MJ + * + &+,’*>• 

. *376 X 375- 025X 025 

(3; -375—025 * 

4. What will be the cost of painting a room 20 feet 3 inches 

long, 18 feet 6 inches broad, and 10 feet 4} inches high,, 
containing two windows, whose dimensions are 7} feet by 
4f«feet each, at the rate of 2s. 9 d. per square yard ? 

* £ I' 

5. A and B can do a piece of work in 6 days, B and C in 7 days, 

and A, B and C can do it in 4 days. How long will A 
and G take to do it P f 

6. If 3 men working 8 hours a day for 16 days can dig a trench 

36 yards long, 18 wide f and 12 deep ; in how many days 
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will 32 men working 12 hours a day, dig a trench 192 yards 
long, 27 wide and 18 deep P m 

% 

7. If lOoz. of sngar be worth ‘5625« ; what is the value of 

2 816 tons ? , • 

8. Dcfinl? Interest, Discount, and Present worth. Find the in- 

terest and discount on £500 for 19 months at 5} per cent. 

9 A person invests, £2075 in the 3 per cents, at 83, and when 

the funds have risen 2 per cent.' he transfers his capital 
to the 4 per emt- at 104; find the alteration in his 
income. . • 

c 

10 A race course is 1$ miles round Five men, start to walk 

round. They walk at the rate of 3, 3}, 4, *4$ find G miles 
per hour. How long will it be before they all meet again 
at the stai ting point P 


II.— (1872-73.) 


1 Eight bellu commence to toll simultaneously. Tlfey toll at 
intervals of 1$, 2J, 3, 4J, 5, 6, 8 and 9 seconds. How 
often will they toll simultaneously in 24 hours? 


2 Find the value of 


' 3. 





* + * + * + * 


1 

5 


4 . 3 4 U 

of u ° f ~ n u 

jfo of V of 3H-2A of 1* of A 


If the difference between'the simple and compound interest 
on a sum of money for 2 years, at 6 per cent., be £5 IS*. 
9f d . ; what is the sum P 


4. A grocer buys 2 cwt. of tea : the first cwt. he sells at 6 per 
cent, profit ; and the second' which costs £1 move, at 12 
* per cent, brofit. The difference in retail price being 4<7. a 
per lb. ; what is the cost price of each P , ^ 


5. A banker in diJcounting a bill due in 3 months, at 4 per cent, 
charges 5s. Hi. more than the true discount, find the 
amount of the bill. 
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6. A can do a piece of work in 27 days, A and B can do it in 
15 days, A works alone for 12 days, A and G together for 
5 days, ana B finishes it in 7 days ; find in what time B 
and G together conjd do it. 


III.— (1873-74). 


1. Reduce 5 tons 13 cWt. 2 grs. 271bs. to the decimal of a cwt. » 
and find by decimals the cost of that amount at £2 18.?- 
7 \d. per ton. 


Find the valpe of the following expressions ; — 

« 

l»f2jof4i-2gof l»offt of 1 - 


(«) 


i of 3fc of 4 A +4J of 3* of A 


J±L 


2 + 


(*) 


■9* , 2 8 

•007 X '01 4 “*■ 3 X 9.99 


3 Explain clearly the meaning of the following terms : — Inia- est, 

discount, present worth, and rate of exchange. What is 
the difference between the simple and compound interest on 
£954 for 3 years at 3$ per cent., interest payable yearly P 

4 A merchant owes £600. He gives a bill for £200 due 3 months 

hence, a second for £200 due 6 months hence, and pars the 
remainder of the debt in ready money. Supposing the rate 
t of interest to be 4 per cent, per annum, what ought he to 

mf 

5. What amount of stock most be purchased in the English 3 per 

cents, at 91| to produce the same yearly return as 3 lakhs 
of rupees (arupee* Is. 10|d.) invested in the Government 
4$per cent*., at 101JP 

i l C 

t 

6. If the /ate of interest for money is 4} per eent. ; what should 

be toe rate of exchange for bills payable at sight in England 
, when the rate for those payable six mfjnthi after sight 
is la. lljd. per rupee P (Assume that letters require one 
month for transmission from India to England). ^ 
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7 A merchant soils a mixture (in the rrftio of 1:3) of two 
different kinds of teas, at Rs. 2-4-0 and gains 33g per oent. 
on the original cost. If he had mixed tub teas in the ratio 
1 : 2 and sold the compound at Rs. 2*8-0 he would have 
gained 35£ ppr cent., in his selling price. Find the prime 
cog£ of j eacn of the two kinds. 

IV.— (1874-75). 

• • i 

1. Add 100|, If, 7$. 

2. Out of a debt of £360. 10*. 2d. only Rs 2,407-12-0 is paid* 

How much is this in the £, reckoning $ rupee as two 
shillings P a 

3. If one pound of standard gold of 22 carats (i. e., parts 

in 24) fine be worth £4.14y. 6 d., find the value ol a gold 
mohur of weight 7dwt. 23. gr. of fineness (993 in 1000). 

4. £1000 of 3 per cent, stock at 72 is transfen ed*to 4 per cents. 

at 90; find.change of income. 

«s 

5. A can do a piece of work in 10 days, 3 in 9, Cin 12. All 

begin together: A leaves after 3? days; B leaves 2g days 
before the work ib done. How long did the work last? 

6. 121bs. of tea and 25fts. of coffee together cost £4. 6*. 8rf.„ 

but if tea were to rise 2} per cent, and coffee to fall 4£ 
per cent, the same quantities would cost £4. 6s. lid. Find 
prices of tea and coffee. 

7. 9 What is the present worth of a lakh of rupees due two years 
hence at 5 per cent, per annum, compound interest P 4 

3. By selling pens at a guinea a thousand, ? of the cost, price 
, is realized. Find the cost price. 

V. -(1876*70). 

1. Add one lakh ; 12 orores ; V> 

2. Exchan ge at Q months' sight is at Is. 10<f. per rupee. By 

depositing in a bank for f months, certain interest can pe 

f 
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had at rate of & per cent, per annum ; at the end of the 
6 months’ gxohange at tight is le. 2\d. per rupee. . 

What is the*gain oi Iosb per cent, on remitting (f*;om India) 
either 1° at 6 months' Bight ; or 2° depositing at interest 
for 6 months, and then remitting at stgkt. 

3. A cistern can be filled by two pipes, A, B, in 4 and lb minutes 
respectively, and emptied by 0 in 144 seconds. B is opened 
* 2 minutes after A ; C is opened 1 minute after B The 
cistern contains *961 gallons just before C is opened 
In what time will it be filled or emptied after opening of 
C? 

4 The piirae cost of afiO gallon cask of wine is £725, and 10 
gallons Ere lost by leakage ■ at what price must the re- 
mainder bo sold bo as to gain 10 per cent, on the wholo 
original cost P * 

5. If 3 men can mow 7 acres of grass in 5 days of 9 hours 

eai li, in how many days of 8 hours each will 5 men mow 
WmfbsP 

6. What is the present worth of a lakh of rupees due two yeais. 

at K) per cent, per annum, compound interest P 

VI.— (1870-77), 


l. Add 27^,131, li,4 

2 What (art of 4} guineas is 6f of ^ of £14 P 

Find the value of (' 36 -*- 1 78) (5-93-s-'072). t 

t 

3. If 3 per cent, be lost by selling tea at Is- 8 d per ft, at what* 

piice must it be sold to gain 3 per cent. P 

4. ' Four merchants A, B, G, D trade together ; A’s stock of £400 

was in trade 12 months, B's stock of £450 for 9 months, 
C’« stook of £480 for 8 months, and D's of £405 for 6 
* months. The whole profit being £1000, was in trfide 12 
mpnths. How much ought each to receive P 

5. A sum of £3700 was sold out of the 3 pe$, cents, at 95, and 

put out at compound interest for 2 yean at 4 per cent , 
the amount being then invested in 3$ per cent, at 104 
Find the alteration in income. 
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IS A full cistern ran be emptied bj one pipe in 30 minutes, and 
tilled by another in 48 minutes. If the first is turned on 
for 8 minutes, and then the second also, in 'what time will 
the cistern be emptied P • 

7 A piecdtfdf 'Vork can 'be done in one day of 8 hours by 3 men 

or 7 women or 1 1 boys. In what time can it be done by 
1 man,, 2 women and 5 boys together P 

8 Express 2} Spanish piastres in German money, exchange being 

at the rate of 20$ marks for £1, and £3. 7s. tid. for 20 
piastres. 


VII.- (1877-78). 


1 Wiite down Troy and Avoirdupois weights, and length and 

• luifare measures. 

i Write in Figures, Three billion, four thousand se/on hundred 
and two millions, one hundred and thirty-six thousand, 
scren hundred and twenty-one. 

Write in words — 43287000008321. 

And the Roman Numerals— 1234, 1567, 1853 and 1999. 

’1 Find the cube of 4173 and fourth power of 3279. 

3 Add together fa of £2446 13*. 9 d., \ of £697, 4#. 3$rf. $ of 

£1501, 9 a, 0 \d. and $ of 3069rs. lias. 6p. when the rupee 

is worth 2 shillings. 

k A. farm was rented at 16rs. 12as. mi acre, but when one-tenth , 

* was takon off the rent, it came to 3768rs. 12as. How 

many acres where there in the farm ? 

3- Find the compound interest on 3331rs. lOas. at 3$ per cent, 
for three years. 

6 St&te the rules for multiplication and division of decimals.. 
Multiply *0l7 by 17 and divide *06 by a million. 

1 7, Find the value of 23 acres 3 roods 6 poles, divided by fa, and 
fa of 15 cubic yards, 20 feet 140 inches. 

8. Extract the square root of 49519369, and the cube root of 
350253538049. 
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9. State and prove the rule of reducing a circulating decimal, 

• both pufi and mixed, to a vulgar fraction. Redrfoe *3079 
and 9 to vulgar fractions. 

10. Four Merchants A,B,C,D trade together— A's stock was 

Re. 2000 and was in the trade a vear, IS s was Rs. 3300 
for 10 months. C's was Rs 3750 for 8 months and D’s 
Rs. 3950 for 6 months. They divided the profit of 
Rs. 7230 in proportion to capital and.time. What was the 
share of each P 


VII. -(1879-80. ) 


1 . 


Simplify 



2. Reduce 


2-8 of 2 27 
1136 


simple quantity. 


4’4— 2*83 
1*6+ 2*629 


of 


6 8 of 3 


225 


to a 


3. If a wall 320 yards long, 9 feet high, and 22£ inches thick 
be built by 10 men in 45 days of 12 hours each ; in hov» 
many days of 14 hours each would 60 men build a wall 
14 feet high, 2f feet thick round a park 3} miles in circum- 
ference P 


4. An estate of 134 acres, 3 roods, 16 poles is rented at £2. 12#. 

• fid. per acre, and afterwards the best pasture, consisting 

of 51 acres, 2 roods, 12 poles, is let at £3. 10#. per acre;* 
find by practice what the first tenant will still have to 
. make up of his rent. 

• 

5. What would a banker gain by discounting on September 2lst 

a bill of £318. 3#. 0 d., dated July 31st. at 4 months, at 5 
■ per cent. P « * 

6. For what sum should goods, worth £4384. 0#. 3d., be insured ' 

at £2. 6#.8 d. per cent., that the owner pay recover, in case 
• of loss, the value both of goods and premium P 

7. Find the square root of *01595169. 
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8. A, B and C are in paitnership, and } oi A’* share is equal 

to # J of B’s or $ of C's, and is Rs. 250 less than B’s. What 
is each man’s share ? », • 

9. In the Centigrade thermometer the freezing point is zero, and 

the bojliutf point is 100°; in Fahrenheit’s the freezing point 
is 32®Tajid the boiling point is 212° ; what degree Centigrade 
corresponds to 68° Fahrenheit P 

10. There is a peioo qf work which 8 men working in pairs would 

accomplish in 20 days, and workihg singly in 30 days. 
One man is engaged on the work for 26 days , at the end of 
which time 7 men arrive to his assistant, and continue 
nt the work for 4 days, wheh they are strengthened by the 
arrival of 7 men more. In what time would* the work bo 
finished, supposing all the men to continue at wc*k, and to 
operate in pairs wherever practicable P 


THOMASON CIVIL ENGINEERING COLI^EGE 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION . PAPERS. 


UPPER SUBORDINATE CLASSES. 

ARITHMETIC- 

. ' I.— (1872-73) & (1876-76)- 

1 Find the sum of 2J, 3$, 4£, 6J, 6£, 70, 8j, 9$ both by vulgar 
• fractions and decimals. 

2. Reduce | of 21 rupees 9 annas, to the decimal of 5 gold 

mohurs and find the value of *876 rupees in annas &c. . 

N. B.— The gold mohuraRs. 16. 

3. Divide *30572355 by *0093; and multiply together' *00015 

and 15*6 ; ani extract the square root of the product to 
four places of decimals. 


8 
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1 If I buy 31 gallons 3 qnsu-ts at 1 2 pints of beer, at the rate 
of 30 j n poos 13 annas 4 pie for 54 gallons, an l sell i* 
again at "ft profit of 25 pc. - font, what is my actual 
gain i* 

't A watch is 5 minutes fast at noon on the first n* fy month, 
on the lltli «it trim noon it shows 12 hours 55 minutes. 
Kind its rate of gaining; m d the true tinm to the nearest 
seeond, when the watch sho\ s 5 minutes past noon on the 
Kith. 

•i A cistern is piovided with three spouts A, 13, and <\ A tun 
till it in 30 minutes, 13 in 1C, anil 0 can empty it in 2 
hours. If A, 0. and 1) he opened sine s*i\el\ tor a minute 
cull, in what time will the cistern he tilled ; and how 
uiiien more water than the content of the cistern will ha\« 
passed thro igh it ? 

7 II 21 men can in 12 days make 12(50 thousand bricks, w'oikmg 
1 2 hours a da> , in how many days of S hours each, tan 3!) 
men make 1/7 lakhs of bricks? 


II. -(1874-75). 

1 Simjlifylho following exj n ssions 


■\s(->i-*\)+(;’h of-,!, --S of )— ( 

- (a- .i) and 2 J+ 

‘ ' 3 }+ 


1 

n 

i 

n 



> 


2 If 3 men, 2 women and (5 children, or 4 men and 7childien. 

can dig 125 cubic feet of earth in 0 days : how many cubit 
t»et would 4 men 4 women and 4 children dig in 20 day*, 
two women being supposed to do as much as three children ? 

3 Thert is a leak in the bottom of u cistern. When the cistern 

was in thorough repair it could be filled-.in £ of an hour. It 
J now takes 10 minutes longer. If the cistern were full how 
long would it be in leaking it self empty ? 
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4. A man buys goods for Hs. 1 ,304 and seljji half of Uiein *»o 
as to gain 6 per cent., for what must hi* sell the remainder 
in order to gain 15 per cent, on tjje whole ? 

• 

o. Thvoa'^partics agree to advance £14,280 for business purposes, 
in the several proportion* of 4, 6 and (1 ■ the clear gain is 
£872 10a. Od. What amount of capital and gain belongs 
to each ? 

• • 

6. Find the value of 

7. The wholesale price of books is 25 per cent, lower than tho 

retail price, and 13 hooks are counted in to the dozen. 
What per centage is obtained by the letdilcr? 


IV.— (1876-77). 


1. lieduee iVana 1° its lowest terms and £1. 1 «'5jv. tid. to the frac- 
tion ot a guinea. Find the value of of half a guiut«, 
and add together J, \ of }?, 1$, and 3 r- 2'j. 


Find the difference between 17 428571 s<|. ft and 100 : sq. m ; 
and between 1*70 cub. yds. and 2(i 00 cub. ft • 

3. Find by practice, the cost of replacing a cistevn.to weigh 8 cwt. 

2qra. I4lbs. at tho rate of £2. Os (id. perewt. if \he pluRi- 
ber allows £l.ll*. Ud. per cwt. for tho letul of the old on* , 
which weighs 6 cwt. 1 qr. 10 lbs. 

4. If 12 men build 24 rfods of wall in 30 days, working 8 hour** 

a day, how many hours a day must 18 men work to build 
9 72 ij^>ds in 40 days P * • 

5. I bought 128 yards of cloth for £100 ami am pow obliged 

to sell it at a loss of as much money as I shall receive lor 
one dozen^ards. At what do I sell it per yard P . 

6. Extract the square root of l^ tf . and the cube root of 1953125- 
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7 A pm™ invested £1000 in the 3 per cents, at 90§ , but the 
•price rising to 91 J, he sold out, and invested the proceed** 
in the 3J per cents, at 97£. Find the increase in hi* 
income. 

' * t 

V.— (1877-78). 


1. Eipwn ? * J< 1« . _4^6 0(^2 265 

3'0 — 2-6 6'2 - -4'5 

vulgar fraction in its simplest form. 


57*142857 by a 


2. A person owes a guinea to each of four creditors : to one he 
pa} ^ 4 of his debt, to another i, to another £, and to ano- 
ther y , what will he still owe altogether P 


3. Fxtract the square loot of 75G'305001, and the cube root of 
'000250047, each to three places of decimals. 

4- If I buy 3 percents, at 78J, and 3} at 95 t 3 a , which is the 
best investment? [f 1 had invested £6962 19#. 3Jrf. in 
each, and the former rose and latter tell /j, how much 
should I lose or gain P 

5. For what sum should a cargo, worth £5263, be insured at 7f 

per cent, so that tin* owner may recovei, in case of * -ss, 
the value both of cargo and premium P 

6. Find b, practice, the value in English money of 2016 Its. 4 

As. 4 P. exchange being at 2#. 1 ^d. 

7. If the wage* of 25 men amount to £76 13#. 4 d. in 16 d. ys, 

how many men must work 24 days to receive £103. 10#. 
0 d., the daily wages of tho latter being ono-half those of 
the former P 


VI. -(1873-80). 


1 . 

2. 


Reduce 


B educe 




\ 

— lift to a simplo fraction. 


7 5 X •’V4041 of 4^92307 X.HJQ 
2 7 ft of 9*61538* ° 3 1 of H 


to a simple 


decimal fraction. 
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3. Find by practice the cost of 218 cwt. 3<Jrs. 8 lbs. at £7. 5 s. 

id. per cwt. 

• • 

• 

4. One-third of my money is equal to J of C’s and J of C’s is 

equal to J <* B’s ; B gives to me J of hie money and to 
the remainder, and has 2s. 6 d, left. What amount 
had each at first P 

6. A tradesman los$ 4 per cent,, by selling an article fdr 15 
shillings ; what should he have sold it for so as to gain 
£plO per cent.P 

• 

6. The average of 21 results is 61, that of the first eight being 

64, and of the next eleven 59. Find the average of the 
last two. • 

• 

7. A person invests £6,200 in the 3 per cents, at 89$ and pays 

income tax 10 d. in the pound ; on the stock rising to 92 
he sells out, and invests the proceeds in £50 railway shares 
which yield an annual dividend of 3} per %ent., clear of 
income tax. Find the alteration in his income. 


THOMASON CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

4 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.— (1870) to (1880). 


1 


\a) Reduc£ " . Q9 ~ 0 £ 6 gy ~ an equivalent rulgar frect'ori* 
in its lowest terms. 

i e • , 

(5) Add together J (2$rr, -f 4 Jar.) and J (l’3re. -f 4 09ar.) 
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2 A contract in to be finished in 20() davs and 50 men are put on 
to wo a at once : at the end of S of this time, it i « found 
‘that only^i of the work is done. What extra number of 
hands will be required to complete the contract in the given 
time ; the last employed men to woik 12 hours per dav, 
whilst the first 50 men work until the contract it finished, 
only 10 hours per day ? 


,'i If a person ran walk 20 miles 2 furlongs 'i\ yards in 7 hours 
13 minntes 20 seconds, how long will a second pemon be 
in walking 30 miles 0 furlongs JOj yards supposing that 
the first walks 3| miles while the second walks 31 ? 


4. A tradesman bought a quantity of goods, and sold ? of them 
at a profit of 0 per rent., the price rising he got 10 per 
cent, profit on the remainder, and on the whole gained 
£114 : whet sum did he lay out? 


5 A person having invested a sum of money in the 3 per cents, 
receive annually therefrom £232 after deducting the 
income tax of 7d. in the pound. Find the ni.ount ot 
stock, and also what it can be sold for when the 31 per 
cents, are at 109J. 


t> Find the discount on €1000 (hie two years hence, at 4 pei 
cent, compound inteie&t. 


A person borrows £1200 at 4 per cent., wliieh he wishes 
to pay off in 3 equal yearly instalmer is commencing at 
thoend of the first year; what ought he to pay yearly 
to effect this ? 


7 A merchant receives a lill on London at 8 months, of Rs. 
3,000, which he keeps till maturity, and then exchanges at 
the rate of 1.?. lOJcf- per rupee ; when he finds he receives 
. as much as he would nave done had he ‘discounted the bill 
when drawn at 4 per cent ; what was the rate of exchange 
when the bill was drawn P 
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II. 

1 . Reduce the expression ^ + 4 to its 

simplest form ; and find the Value of £$-7^ of a guinea 
of 2s. 8 d* •* # 

2. Bought 30 gallons of brandy for £24 ; 'at what price per quart 

must I retail it so as to gain 16s. on the whole ; and what 
price per gallon so as to gain 20 per cent. $ 

3. Eind tl>e difference between the simple and compound interest 

qf Ks. 2000 for 3 years, at 2$ per cent t 

4. How many persons will £8 17#. 6 d. support fcr 4 weeks A days, 

when 11 people can be supported Sf weeks on £3. 13#. 
llJrf.P 

6. Divide 320 nuts among 3 boys A, B and C, in sndli a way that 
a* Often as A receives 6. B shall receive 5, and for every 6 
B receives C shall receive 10. » 

6. A bill for £202. 18#. was drawn on March "2nd, at 7 months ; 

what will it be worth on May 12th, discount being calcu- 
lated at 3} per cent. P 

7. A vessel can be filled by one pipe in 6 hours, by a second m 

6 hours, and emptied by a third in 12 hours. All three are 
opened for 1 hour, when the first is shut off. How long 
g will the vessel take to be filled, if the other two are left 
running? ( # , 

8 A room is 18 feet 7 inches long, 14 feet 3 inches in height, . 
and 14 feet 3 inches wide; what will it cost'to paper its 
walls, the paper being | wide, and costing 2$rf. a Jard, 
deducting for four windows, each 12 feet high, and 3 feet 
"6 inches wide. 

• < 

HI, 

1. R$&$e to it* simplest form as a vulgar fraction 

I of i‘5S85TI< ! + A of '*® , „ 

' ~ +m 
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2 Divide tbe difference of and ’701 by the sum of ?♦§ of 
• and 2*Abf f, and find what decimal of 3 the quotient is. 

3 [f 2 horses be equal in value to 7 bullocfo, and 3 bullocks to 

5 sheep, and the price of a sheep bo Rs. C /. what ia the 
value of 10 horses P 

4 Tind by practice the value of 12 owt 3qrs 11 lbs. at Rs. 4-7-2 

per cwt. i 

5 If a thousand men, besieged in a town, with provision for 5 

weeks, avowing each man 16 ounces a day, be reinforced 
by 500 men more, and have their daily allowance reduced 
to cunoes $ how long will the provisions last them? 

6 Uought a quantity of tea and sold prnt of it at tbe rate of 

Us. 1-0-6 per lb. losing thereby 1 per cent , what was gained 
per cent, on the tea, which was sold at Rs. 1-1-6 P 

7 What is the difference between true discount and bankers 

discount 1 What is the true draoount upon Rs. 3,452-0-11 
for 3 months, at 6 per cent. ? 

S An investment was made by a certain person in the 4 per ( t nts 
when they were selling at 20 discount ; twelve months 
afterwards, when they were selling at 16 discount ht old 
out ; what interest did he get upon his investment P 

9 In a firm A invests half as much again as B, and | as much 

again as C, and As capital is Rs. 1,200 more than Ob. 
They gam Rs 1,330 ; what is the each man's share of the 
piofitsP 

10 If A can reap f of a field in 2# days, and B ran reap £ of it* 

m 4 } days ; in what time wifi A and B reap the whole field 
together P 


IV. 

• * 1 
1 Define a unit, ^number, arithmetic. What is the difference • 
between abstract And concrete numbers. What is a prime 
number P * 

The quotient arising from the division of 9281 by ‘a certain 
' number ia 17, arid tbe remainder is 373. Find tbe divisor- 
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3 Fuel the \\tlm of 


m { ■/ +j..r }, -4] »-sj- 

(2/ * ; of ,i ton +■ § of a cwt. + jU*. 

(:{) Reduce 7\l pits io tin* fraction of a "gold inohur ’* 

A person has *1873 part of a house, ho sells *17 part of his 
share ; what fractional part of the house has ho still left P 


5. Show that 


■373 X ;37o — • 025 X 025 
~ “3 70 -025 


j and that 


3 + „ , , = 3.141 39 noaily. 

_ '+U, 

Cc/0*“>l 

0. A p wifow is fed by a s|>oiit which can till it in 2 hottrs ; Imw 
long would it take to fill it it the cistern has a leak that 
would empty it in 10 hours ? 


7 A pound of powder costs 3* and the chnrgi of a gun is 2\ 
di.vins; liow many shots will <>v 9*/. uoitli of powder ini - 
ni»h y And a hat will be the cost of powder for 23(50 
shots ? 


8. V person in India wishes to invest Rs. 21,000 in the 3 per 

cent, consols at 90; the rate of c\clumgo is LrflOt/ fora 
inpeo, broket. ure in Kurland is Ath per cent. : how much 
stock would lie realize, and wJml would bo his yeaily in- 
come ? . • 

9. A can do a piece of work in 27 days and B in 15 days; A 

works at it alone for 12 days, H then works 5 d«i\ s, and 
• afterwards C finishes it in 1 days; in what time couhl (' 
have done the whole work ? 

10. find the square root of 1(57*9610. Find the sub* o? a square 

tiehl equal in area to a rectangular field 700 yards wide and * 
2800 y aids long. • 

11. Two pel *uns lAy postage stamps at 12 a shilling; one re* 

tails them at 11 a shilling : the other charges 13rf. a do/ni. 
Compaic their gains in selling the same number of stamps*. 
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Jl 


V. 

1 * " 
n 

1. Kiiifl till- Valin f.r ~ ot * I'^J 

+ 5+‘, ' ' 

2. , !>i\ i.l< \m liy iK)0300fi-. r ). 


•» Ib>dl|(C 


2 375 ‘ 4 1 

3 to ol 


>1 i tn( it v 


qs l 

„ of , .. ,> to a Simple 
7 fi (>2-> 1 


1 K,nl 'alu< of i of L'J 7s S’f., and of t’i Os n7 
and mlun their dilf. lonee to the iluim.il ol 120. 

P iud the cubic content, in foil and bubos, b\ duodecimals, 
of a cistern l)\PX lli'X 3' 2". 

(»• If a pci son tiavel 1800 miles in 7 das s of JO horns each, m 
Junv many days uf 12 hours oath will lie tiuvol the siuic 
distance t 

■ If Ihe c image of 30 maund. through 36 ir a *s <ost JK 12 , 

•sliat weight ought to he earned 18 miles tin Us. (56-10-^ 

8. 1m nd by pi act ice \d\at is the dividend on £1022 17s 107 7 at 
Ilf./, in the pound. 

0 Water bein'? composed of the gises oxygen and hsdiogi n. 
in propoition of 8S 9 to 111, ssh.il weight of each i* 
. thou* in a eubic foot (1»X>0 o/..) of ssatcr 

10. At what times between 2 and 3o’clock aie the houi and 

, Jiii mit <' hands of niloilv together, at right .ingles, md in 

opposite dim turns? 

11. A neison has C‘29o()in tin 3 p'*i cents, at 7H\, which he tram- 

■ feiN to the A percents, at 110*, wh,*t is«s the idteialmn 
in his income ? 


12. A building worth 11s 0000 was burnt of ssliich } belong. d 
to A, \ to B, ami the lost to C , svliaf loss wdl eaih sus- 
tain supposing that IK 3409 of the wine of ihe house 
were insm ed P 

i 



tkllHVI Jit 


VI 

1 \\ li it aio ilt ( muil J ltiil ii C3 1 1 s {> l ts Hu it m j f t 

4 1 00, nil to it CIO, mil l < <1 u< ^ tli s mi t n m is ml 

ilt < mill of iVuimi 

• 

2 I inti tin pindiitnf I^iS** in' Mi 1 l« it i % Ojii n 

Mllitl l t till jU 111 N ( 1 1 1 ill I lit ,111)111 . 

• # 

1 Uuliui 1 of II, liss t f .i ^i ii tu I ii fi i In m (tn<^ ti I 

los (if/, itul i \j ss Ii 1 mi ot c i lit dill mi 

lit 1 \\ * « ii 47 uni 1 nl t/ t • 

i 1 nnl tlu iftst of < \i i\ itin,' V) <li* 'n h Ii *• f *1 i t '» null 

ii n„ d In l 0 mi li s 1 u nl mil 2 t l ^ ii 'i fit * | il |{ 

I l 0 pi Mil i In* ( 11 tluoil i » iN mil p i tm ) 

) lit n llm.j li i i Ks » 1 o i tii i i i i it ii- J nl Ii 

o tl I \ 111 *1 I I I IM till ] I I 1 1 Its (> |> | i I f \\ 1 | 

i<o n 1 1 now ^iiu ]i l n nt uni \\'i iL is Ins t rtnl „ on if Ii 

> II 100 s , i it » i li i iti * 

0 \|niM)ii •«j)iiilm_, 1 1 mt ill \ Ii 2 100 sv is II 27 ij nt ilt 

In n ulv | i\ in »<s II In tins tm ni li im i is - In*. 
mini ilsi\ m Jo pi i u nt , tt 1 d is In nn • im - 

1 li lip 3 |h i in I sioiK is it O/, mil tin dj it t')2 uli t i 

tl most ui\ mt 12 oil mt sti n lit J \nil it I I iv 4 

tt 000 stock in tm Ills! nit m i_ ms, uni •! tt i si to 

I I iri.ii it into tii < 4 In i , liott in un Clot) slim oi stoiK 
9 slnll [ o1>tmi J Biok i ift of C 1 ] 1 1 1 1 lit hi i iijj* i 1 i.ii.ji i 1 

ni ill nans it toils . • 

s II 1 umi ami tu i h \s tin pum i loonUIfut li »2, *0 
Inn id, anil 10 lu 'li, tt illi p.ip« i 2 lut H nulls Inonl, in 
» 7il i|s, iioihiii*. Isthmus adit , m in tv in mt ilits of 0 
limns i i li in 1 nun ami I hot si ipu .i looms, mi’i 27 tuL 
lon_j, d- In oid mil l'ilnji, tilth pipit 3 tu^hioul, t 
• Im* t\uik*n<j hi niij 2i pit tnt ni minis , ^ 

lo \\ hat inromi* ilt ill l oht im, >n Ihi^lml lioi i Ks 7*000 

in Indian Cum mini lit bonds .it 3/ ppiunt tv In. unit nfunt* 

in l ' ill ult i IW urn 3 pn cmt tm di itt ini' .mil uioittimj 
it tnd tin' i'xi Ii m i}i on i]n_,ljnd, is, it LOJ/ toi t 1 e lupci 
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m 


I. 


Reduce 





^ to a decimal. 


i Find the vulgar fraction oqimalent to the following Kecui- 
' 1 mg decimals, *4780 ; ‘25 ; and *37. 


3 Extract the square root of 10803*9309. 

4 If I1HJ yin!. of cloth. 1 yard wide, co^t £332. Its. find 

liow much cloth of the same quality, but only 18 inches 
wide, c.ei he purchased for £39 4s. ? 

% 

3 It9 tons 7] cwt* of iron be sold for £245, and the gain on 
the original co«it he 20 per cent , what did the .iron cost 
per cat ? 

0 Find the amount of £1000 placed out at simple interest at 
3J pci* cent, for 30 j earH. Also find the present value of 
£1000 due 30 years hence at the same rate. 

7. A cistern is supplied by l taps whieh would fill it (ifemptO 
in 3, 4, fi ami 0 bouts, respectively, and discharged by two 
others wliich would empty it (if full) in2Jand 3} hou 
lespectively. Suppose the cistern empty, and all the taps 
open jhow’long would it be in filling ? 

, VIII. 

1. What are circulating decimals P Distinguish those vulgar 
fractions that are convertible into terminating decimals 

• and show that all others are convertible into lecurring 
decimals. 


2 (Jive the rule for reducing any circulator to a fraction. Find 

the fractional values of —'008763 and 4*0531 ? 

3 To complete ft pie^c of work, B would take twice as long as 

A and C together, and C thrice as long as A and B togdthei, 
A, JB P C by their united exertions can do it in 5 days In 
what timo could each do it by himself? 

4. Define “ Interest,” “ Discout, ” “ Pi*esent Value " and “ Stock.” 
What is the present value of 800 gus. due 20 years hence 
5 percent P 
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A man had £10000 of 3 per cent, stock «rhirh,he sold out at 
7*A He JIaeed one-half into the 4 per cent, at 80 and the 
other half into the 5 per cont. .at 90. Tile former having 
fallen to 76, he tnwf erred his stork from them to the 5} 
per cents, at ^5. State the difference between his present 
amUL'lo original income. 


IX. 

1 Simplify the following expressions : — 

(h — 2*)+(sj of „•,+! of - £)r(2-l) 

and 7,' j 3 ot . The answer to be in fractions in 

, 0 + 3 +‘. 

their simplest form. 


, „ 2*5 X 1**6 . 4*26 of 2 025 „ • no • . 

2. j-j of ~ - + « U2857 a Tul- 


gar fraction. 


3 A set of four bells ring at intervals of 3|, 4}, 5 and 9 seconds 
respectively for each bell ; how often during 24 hours a ill 
the four bells ring together P 

• 

l If one watch gain, and another lose, at the rate of a minute a 

» day, and they, arc both set right at noon on Monday, what 

time will be indicated by the latter when the foraerpoints, 
7 hours 11} min. on the following Friday morning?’ Also 
what is the correct time P 

5 Bought a quantity of tea, and sold part of it at the rate of 

Rs. 1 0-6 per lb., losing thereby 1 per cent. What was 
trained per cent, on the remainder which was sqld at Ra. 
*1-1-6 P • 

6 If 25 men do a piece of work in 24 days working 8 hrs. 

a day, how qjany hours a day would 30 men have to work 
in order to do the same piece of work in 1G days P 
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A persm. invests a certain snm in tbe 3 per oehts. when they 
aro at 96j|, had he waited till they had fallen to 96$, he 
• would Ijfcve obtained 1*18 more of stock. How much ntoncr 
did he invest, $ per cent, being charged as brokerage in 
both cases P 


8 . 


Find the value* of 


L 

s/ll 



9. If a pei son owes Rs. 1000 on the 1st May, at what date 
ought he to pay Ks. 7. r i0 so that he may retain the remain- 
ing Us -Jr>0 till the 1st October? 


10. Gun met.il is composed of 9 parts of copper to one of tin 
and hell-metal is equal to 80 parts of copper, to 10-1 of 
tin, 5*6 of /.me* amU-3o{ lead. What quantity of zinc, 
lead and tin must be added to 24 tons of gun-motal to cou- 
veit it into bell-metal. Give tbe answer in ton P 


X. 


I Reduce the following fraction to their simplest form 



2. Divide the difference of f, \ and '70i by the sum of 'l\ o' 
A an d 2’1 of If, and find what decimal of 3 the quotient in P 

3., If the driving wheel of a railway engine be 16 feet in circum- 
ferenoe, and the velocity of the engine 2ft miles an 
hour, how many ro\ olutions does the wheel make in 5 
minutes P ^ _ 

4 A ipgiraent of 1000 men are to have n<»w eoats; each coat 
is to contain 2$ yds. of cloth \\ yds wide, and to be 
lined with shalloon | in. wide; how nutny yards of shalloon 
will be required? 
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•*> If 20 masons build a wall 5 feet long, 2 foot thick, and 14 feet 
high, in 42 days of 7 hours each ; in how many days of 
lft hours each will 60 masons build a wal> 600 feet long, 
4 thick and 16 high? 

• 

»! What principal put out at compound interest, for 2 years and 
6 months at 6 per cent, will amount to Ks. 10)000? 

7 Two straight rods, each 1 foot in length, divided into 11. and 

12 equal parts .respectively, are piaff'd side bv side with 
their ends together. Wiiat fraction of an inch wonld the 
distance of the third division of the first be from the third 
division of the second ? • 

8 What amount of money invested in the five pty cents, at par 

would realize the same income a-, Its. 10,018«invested in 
the live and a half per cents at 1,03 ? 

0 What fraction of j of lj is equal to '3060 ? 

’ 10. Them are two tmmbeis, the first of which is ’33 of tfie second, 
and the difference is U Find the nmnbcib. * 


XI. 


1. What is a “ fraction,” •* improper fraction,” and *' continued 
fraction ? ” 

What fraction of £1 is 3 annas 4 pie, when a rupee is a with 
l*. 1H<J.P 

# Find the sum, difference, pioduct, and quotient of 
2 4 

3 expressed in decimals. 

•2 Find the cost of 3 tons 17 cwt. 3 qrs, 23 lbs. llozs. of fiiou 
at Rs, 0-13-7 pel cwt. 

3. A and B can-do a piece of work, each, in 24 days* A amUB 
work together for 6 days, when B goes away and C works* 
with A for 3 days, then B rejoin them, and the work is 
finished in 2 days more. How long would it hare taken 
A, B and C lo do the piece of work, if they had all worked 
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4 A owes Rs. 356* and Rs. 743, to be paid in 10 months, and 
2$ years respectively. At what time should A pay the 
'whole in,4 lump Bum, to clear off the debt, so that neither 
may lose by the tiansaction P Simple interest being taken. 


XII. 


1. Simplify the following expressions 


L£i±i ot 

1 1 1 



i 

"3+i 


2 Reduce the following pure and mixed circulating decimals to 
vulgai fractions — explain which is which— and give fully 
t)ie reasons for the steps taken for the reduction to the 
forms of a fraction in each case — 


(a) 36 ( 6 ) ‘ 127 . 

3. Find the value of ‘375 of a guinea -f'M of 8* 3d. +‘027 f 

£2 15 j . 

4. A person rows a distance of 1$ miles down a stream in 20 

miputes, but without the aid of the stream it would have 
taken him half an hour ; what is the rate of the stream 
per hourP and how long would it take him to return 
against it P , 

6. If 26 (linear) yards of butter cost 48 shillings, what must it 1 
be sold at per (linear) foot in order to gam 4 shillings on 
the purchase P 

6, A can do as much work in.5 hours as B can do in 6 hours, or 
' as C can do in 9 hours ; how long wilt it take C to com* 

plate a piece of work one-half of which has been done by 
A 'working 12 hours, and B working 24 hours P 

7, Find the present worth of £1260, due 3 months hence, at 3$ 

per cent, per annum simple interest. 
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8 Find, the discount on £55 due 146 days hence at 4} per cent, 
simple interest, » f • 

0. Find the square pot of 579*864 and tiic cube root of 389017. 


XIII. 


1. Multiply *316 by *037— Divide -0359432 by *7100 and reduce 
■0381 to its equivalent fraction. 

2 When is a fi action said to be in its lowest termsf Explain 

the meaning of the symbol %? • 

. Simplify — an( * teke the result from the 
sum of 10J, 3^j and 7f $. 

3 Find the values of ? of £15+ f of -^j-of-£l. 12*.+$ of 3d. 

Reduce one oz. troy to the fraction of an oz. avoirdupois 

4. Express tho value of *83 of 8s.+*05 of 2 guineas -{*1*8 of 5s. 
as the decimal of half a guinea. Add 5} cwt. to 3*125 qrs. 
and reduce the sum to the decimal of a ton. 

*5 Find by Duodecimals the capacity of a cistern, whose ’length 
depth and breadth are 7 feet 3 inches, 3 feet 8 inches and 
2 feet 10-inches respectively ; and prove the truth cf tho % 
* result by vulgar fractions. ’ \ 

6 Extract the square root of *0050722884 ; and find within an 
inch the length of the side of a square field, the area flf 4 
which is two acres. B 

7. If the six pennj loaf weigh 4*35 lbs when wheat is at 5-75 s. 
per bushel ; what weight of bread ought to be purchased 
for 18*13*. when wheat is at 18*4*. per bushel P 
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8. A and B each lend £256 for three years at 4£ per cent, per 
/uinum ; ope at simple interest, and the other at compound 
interest, 'Find the difference in the amount of interest 
they receive. , 

0. A can run at the rate of 8 mil s an hour B at lB&»satc of 7$ 
miles an hour; what is the greatest number of yards start 
that A can givo B so as to beat him in a race of 440 yards ? 

10. A person rents a piece of land for £120 a year. He lays 
out £625 in buying 50 bullocks. At the end of the year 
lie sells them, having expended £12. 10*. in labour. How 
much per head must he gain by them in order to realize 
his rent and expenses, and 10 per cent, on his original 
outlay ? 


XIV. 


1. Add 1-428671, fo, 4 V 

2. Reduce £'6 + ‘3125*. +'2 of a guinea to Indian currency 

counting ono rupee as lr. lOJrf- 

3. If 18 nun can dig a trench 30 yards long in 2 1 days working 

8 hours a day ; how many will dig a treneh 60 yards long 
in 64 days working 6 hours a day P 

4. What quin must be invested in the 3 per conts- at 94 J to yield 

an annual income of Rs. 5,000 P 

5. A can do a piece of work in 10 days ; A and B can do it.to- 
1 gether in 7 days : in what time could B alone do it P 

6. A person buys tea at Rs. 3 and 4 the seer, and mixes them 

in the proportion of 4 : 7 ; what will he gaie per cent., by 
selling at Rs. 3-6 per seer. 


XV. 


1.— (a) Find the value of ^ 

> + X (i + } ) expressed in decimals. 
3 i 
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(b) Findjhe value of % of £4. 12#. 10fn?. in rupees, annas 
• and pies when the value of the rupee is It lOji?. 

2. A merchant having Uh. 50,000 to invest, expends a propor- 

tion of £ pio in the rupee, in purchase of building land at 
Co- 1-0 per acre, ,tud a propoition of 7rt. 2 p, in tie* 
rupee in iron, at Uv 10-2-5 per cwl, How much of each 
did lie obtain ; and what will be tho interest for 2£ y^jars ; 
on the balance of his capital, aC 4£ j>or cent. P 

3. By soiling ahorse for £116. 17#. a person loses 5 per cent. 

What would be his gain or loss per cent., if ho sell him 
for £132. 4#. 67.P 

4. If 48 men, working 8 hours a day, for one w%ek. can dig a 

trench 235 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 28 ffet deep; in 
what time cun 12 men, working *10 hours a day, form a 
railway cutting containing 4,213,620 cubic feet? 


XVI. 


J. Explain what is meant by tin terms “Factor," •“ Greatest 
Common Measure” “ Least Common Multiple" Find the 
Least Common Multiple of 18, 28, 30, 42, 


2. (a) What number added to £4*/* will gi\ e 2£ ? 

(A) Reduce the exp im ion ^-y- + y) 

X 12 to its simplest form. 

3. 'State the rule for the multiplication of decimals and find the* 
* continued product of 1, '01, '001, and 100. 

4. Convert jH-3£42/ ff -HVyi5 ‘ nt0 a whole number and a deci- 

mal. 


Alsu find the sum, difference, product and quotient of 1*015 
and *01015. 

• • 

5. Express *657142 as a vulgar fraction, What kind of* decimal 
is the above called P 

• 

Also express the difference between 18^ and 4 T , 4 as a recur- 
ring decimal, 
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6. Compare tlie values of ^ of £1, ^ of one guinea, and 1 of 

3».9Jrf. / 

7. Find the value of 6413 articles at is. 10 fad. each. 

B. If 10 cannon firing 3 rounds in 5 minutes kill 570 men in 
an honr and a half, how many cannon firing 6 rounds in 6 
• minutes, will kill 600 men in an hour P 

f • 

9 Find the simple interest and the amount of £106 13a. id. 
from Juno 15th to September 18th (both included) of s>ame 
year at j>or cent. 


XVII. 


1. What is a concrete, and what an abitract number P Is a mul- 
tiplicand or a multiplier necessarily one or the other P 

(а) What is a quotient P Under what circumstances is a 
quotient concrete number P 

(б) Explain what is meant by carrying in addition. 


3. Reduce 2 + 


to a simple decimal fraction, 


1+ i+T 
2-6 


and 1-6 -1 -r — to an equivalent vulgar fraction 

•34- * 

^ -26 

in its simplest form. 


3. divide the difference of §| and *7oi by the sum of 2$ of ^ . 
am\ S‘4 of f , and find what decimal of 3 the quotient is. 

* 4. Find, by practice, tho rent of 586 acres 1 rooA 31 yards at £4. 
Is. lOJrf- per acre. 


g. The cost price of a hook ia 11a. 3 d , : the co^t of the sale 8 per 
cent., on this ; the.ptofit 22 per cent; find the retail price 
of the book. 
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0. Fifty coolies are employed for a day andf receive at the end 
of the clay, for the whole work they hav§ done, Rs k 11-2-0, 
the men being paid at the rate of 4 annas, •and the women 
at the rate of 3 anuas a day. , How many of them were 
women ? • 

7. If a piece of work can he finished in 45 days by .35 men, and 

if the men drop off by 7 at the end of every lo days, find 
in what time the work will be finished. 

• • 

8. A gentleman soils a lakh of rnpees out of the 4 per cents, at 

16 discount and invests the proceeds when exchange is at 
2s. hi, in 3 per cent, consols at 96 ; What income (toes he 
derive iheretioin? 


XVIII. 

1. Find the value of— 

i of 1 + A of (l + }f) +31 + S3 of (1+D- 

1_±J 

.»d Lzl 

I 7 * °* 5?8 

2. Convert into decimals. 

Find the value of *16 of a guinea, 

3. The rate of exchange for family remittances being »1*. |0§rf. 

per Re. What must be paid here to remit £70 to Eng- 
land? 

4. Extract the square root of 10246401. • ' 

5. If a servant receive £3. 10*. for 20 weeks’ service, how many 

weeks ought he to remain in his place for 12 guineas ? , 

• 

6. A mass of metal is composed of tine gold 15 paits, of silver 

4 parts, and of copper 3 rarts. Find how much of each is 
required in mak ; ng 18 cwt. of the composition. * 

7. If R men can dig a trench 100 feet long, 3 feet brpod, and 

4} feet deep, in 0 days, how many men could dig a trench 
80 feet long, I feet broad, and 2 feet deep, in 5$ days ? . 

8. To what sum will £725 amount in 3 >ears at 5 per cent. 

simple interest? 
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XIX. 


If ono lb. troy of gold bo e*ined into tGjJ eovoieigns, and 
stand ml gold con fain 10} put** of puie gold to 1} of 
copper; find the weight ol pirn* gold in on* noveri*ign in 
grains. Also express the ght of copper in a sovereign 
as a decimal of one lb. avuiidupois. 


2. Express the value ot 


ism 

8.1g 


*M l+ - ! ,u,,w 

3 + 


4 

5H 


in decini *ls of £1. when the value ol the rupee is Is. o+f 

3. A block of wood rncisi les 2 foot 3 inches by 1 foot 3 inches 
by 1 foot 8} inches. Kind the ( milent by cross multipli- 
cation, and thu value at 2 rupees Gt? annas per cubic loot- 

4 A petsoti remits Ha 15,480 to Knglnnd at the rate of 1*. 6 d 
pei rupee, m*d the money is invested in the purchase of 
3 per cent, consols at 79}. At what pi ice should he sell 
out in older to lealizo ngiin oF £24 after having Jiaid 
J per cent, commission on each of the last two tiam action 


XX. 

1. Simplify the expression ^2| + § of J 

2. Reduce to decimal of ^ of ^ 

3. Find the prod ct of ‘0117117 by ‘333 Also the qnotient of 

•12693 by 19*39. 

*k Find.the value of ? of £15+3? of £1+} of f of g of £1+| 
of ^ of la. ( 

5. Finddhe value of 13*3375 acres. Also find the difference 

between *77777 of £1 and &t. 

6. Find (by practice) the value of 60 cwt 3 qre. 12 lbs. at £7. 

13#. 6a. per owfc 
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7 Find the expanse of painting the walla And ceiling of a room 
,whoi>e # hoight f length and breadth ar<vl7 feet § inches, 
35 feet 4 inches and 20 feet, respective! v,*at 7\d, per square 
yard. 

8. A extern is fed by a spout which can fill it in two hours, 

how long would it take to fill it if the cistern has a leak 
which would empty it in 10 hours P 

9. If 560 flagstones, earn 1} feet aquatic, will pave a court-yard, • 

how many will l>c required for a ynrd twice the t»ize, each 
flagstone being 14 inches by 9 inched? 

10. At what into per cent, simple ir/terent will £225 amount 

to £256 10# in 4 years? * 


XXI. • 

1 Wrte down troy and nvoiidupois weights and length and Mir 

face measures Write in figures, nine trillion four billion 
six hundred and forty million three hundred and sixty-five. 
Write in words. 6432 1 76989007. Write in Roman nu- 
meials, 1877, 2001, 433 And a million. • 

2 Find the cube of 3976 and fourth power of 2579. 

3. Add together 
£43. 7*. id. 

4 The ycirly expense of a village school was Hu. 300. This was 

]uiid j/aitly by rent of 29.1# hegalis of land.’at Rs. 3-8-0 
per hegahs, partly by a tax on the village of Rs. 100, part- 
ly by Government allowance of Rs. 1-4-0 pei scholar, and 
* the lest was made up by tho scholars, of whom there wdte 
45, what did each pay ? 

5 If the rate of exchange is 1*. 8j%d per rupee, what mgst be 

paid in India for a hill lor £850 on England ? 

6 Stale in words the rules for multiplication and 'division of 
• decimals • Multiply 013 by 103, and divide *01 by *>ng 

million. 

9 

7. Reduce *0291§ and *30681 to vulgar fractions, and find their 
sum Provo the rule for reducing a circulating decimal to 
a vulgar fraction, 
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8. Extract -the square root of 12,593,401, and the, cube root of 
30891677§: 

9- If 8 compositors can sft up six sheets in 10 days of nine hours 
each, how many men wiU set up a work of 8 sheets in six* 
teen days of 12 hours each P , 

10. ( Tca shares, original value It .. 1,000 are selling at Rs. 1,250. 
They pay a dividend of 5 per cent, on original value ; what 
income would Rs. 57,975 invested in them give P 


XXII. 


t. Find th*- value of (*l+ ~ I 

and of f t of 1J oi £2. 16*. 3d. +**„• 

2. Reduce 5 yds. 1 ft. to the fraction of 1 mile ; and 1} sq yds. 

to the fraction of 2 ft. 5 inchH. 

3. Find the quotient of '00044408 4-0112, and reduce to de- 

cimals. — 




20 
31 * 


4 Find the value of 25 2134-'406 ; and of (*90+ 1*78) X r 93 
4-072. 

5. Reduce 5fts. 10 oz. 3 dwt. 15gr. troy to the decimal of a owt* 

Avoirdupois ; and find the value of 00243 of a lb troy. 

6. Find (by practice) the value of 17 cwt. 1 qr. 12 ft at £1. 19a. 

8d. per cent. ; also the tax on 500 guineas at Id. in the £1. 

7. (a) If the pound weight of silver be coined into 66 shillings ; ( 

what is tne avoirdupois weight of half a crown P 

(5) If 4 men or 6 women can do a piece of woik in 20 days; 
how long will 3 men and 5 women take to finish it P 

8. If $ of a sheep be worth £|, and $ of a sheep be worth of 
1 an ox ; how much muRt be given for 100 oxen P 

9. In what time, at simple interest will a given sum treble 

itself at 4} per cent. P Find the compouud interest of * 
£690 in 3 years at 4 J per cent. ( 

10. Find the square root of 36 00000625, and the sixth root of 

533441. 
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XXIII. 

1 Fintl the value of 



2. What is the difference in income from investing £15,000 in 
the 5’& at 110}, anil in the 3}’s at 5)2} ? 


3. A railway train havfiig travelled nt £ of its proper speed 
reaches its journey’s eiut 2\ hours behind time ; in what 
time should the journey have been done ? • 

l. If F, G, and II, start together frotn one point to travel in tho 
same eiicul.ir path, 50] miles in length; and thoir respec- 
tive rates at 3}, 9J], 12^ miles an hour; when will they 
be togcLher again ? # 

If 12 of A count for 13 of B. G of It for 18 of C,nnd 13 of C 
for 20 of D, how many of A count for 100 of ll ? 

fi What is the present worth of £324 1 0a. 7 \d. flutf 2} years 
hence, at 3^ per cent ? 

7 If 27 men can do a piece of work in 14 days, working 10 hrs. 

. a day, how many hours must 24 boys woik in older to finish 
the same in 45 days, a hoy’s work being half a mau’s P 

8. A clock was 10 minutes slow 25 days ngo, and to-day at the 
name hour is 10 minutes fast ; when will it again show true 
time P 

• . If 7 gallons of brandy cost as much as 9 gallons of rum, and 

9 gallons of ruin ns much ns 12 gallons of gin, and the 
cost of 3 gnl’ons of these, take one of each kind, was ,£2. 

• 2a. Qd., w hat was the value of each per gallon ? 

10 Find the fourth root of ‘01 01}, to three places of decimals. 


XXIV. 

1. Write out neatly on one sheet of paper— Avoirdupois weight, 
measure of length and square measure. 

10 
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2. Multiply 758 to the fourth power, and divide the result 

< 963", to cue place of decimals. 

3. Divide £2. 9s. 4 \d, Jbetween 27 men 31 women and 15 chil- 

dren, so that each man shall have three times and each 
woman twice as much as each child. Show • what each 
poison gets and what each class gets. 

4. . Multiply *039 by ’0039, and divide the product by 39,000. 

?>. Find the square root of 2'2099401. 

0. A cistern cap be filled by two taps in 20 and 24 minutes, 
respectively, when in good order, but after they have both 
been running together 15 minutes it is found the cistern 
is Quly l full. Determine the rate of leakage. 

7. Explain the system 'of notation in common use, and express 
98798 in a system consisting only of the firbt 6 figures and 
the cypher of the present s) stem. Also express 1234560 
of this new system in the present What is the advantage 
of thte decimal sj stem, and would any other number of 
digits be equally convenient P 


XXV. 


1 Find the Greatest Common Measure of 42237 and 75582; 
and the Least Common Multiple of 54, 81, 63, 14. 

Reduce to its lowest terms 

2. Simplify - 1 A i and, 3| of 5J of 5 - 

A* 

3 Reduce to decimals 

Ws + M + 81,8in + -If- ! multiply 3-146 by -4297. 


4. Divide 4113519 by 68-7646. 

Reduce *1293131 to its equivalent vulgar fraction. 

6. ( Find the value, in cubic feet and inches, 6f cubio yards + 
2| cnbio feet ; also find the value of 3*242 of 2$ acres. 
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6. Find by practice the value of 39 cwt. 10 lbft. at £3. 15*. 7} rf. 

pej cwt. • t 

7. A man buys wine at 4 shillings a gallon ; he mixes it witli 

water, and by selling the mixture at 3 shillings a gallon 
gains 20 per cent, on his outlay. How much water did 
each gallon of the mixture contain P 

8. 124 men. dig a trench 110 yards long 3 feet wide and 4 feet 

deep, in 5 days of 11 hours each ; another trench is <>ug 
by half the number of men in 7 day* of 9 hours each, how 
many cubic feet of water is the latter capable of holding P 

9. At what rate per cent, simple interest will £$25 amount to 

£256. 10s. 0 d. in 4 years P • 

XXVI. * . 


1. Find the value of • M 3 U„7L 2 tV- v 2’ 

of ^ ^ ~^) 2(T * ^ 8 »> 

, . A , , A . 3*3 + 0-24 ^ 6'02 — 3*01 

also reduce to a vulgar fraction — : X „ .. ■ 

B 2.4 - 2 4 1-23+M 

B 

2. At what rate per cent, will a sura of money (lonble itself in 

6} years, simple interest P 


3,. A planter bv selling indigo at Rs. 200 per mannd loses 3 per 
cent. What will be his loss or gain per cent, when he sells 
at Rs. 210-8-0, and what is the prime cost per maund ? 

A. Find the fourth root of 1,336,336. 

5. A' being asked tho hour of the day, replies that the time to 
* noon is f of the time past midnight. What time is it P 

6. What sum of money invested in the 4 per cents, at j>ar would 

realise the same income as Rs, 10.000 invested in the A\ 
per cents, at 102 P 

7. Exchange on London is at the rate of 1*. 7d. on demand, and # 

Ik. 7 \d. at 60 days' eight. What is the rate per cent, per 
. annum for money in the latter case P , 

8. If 2 horses cost as much as 11 bullocks, 3 bullocks as much as 

7 sheep, and 14 sheep as much as 15 goats. Find the 
cost ot a pair of horses, the price of a goat being Rs. 5. 
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0. A, B, and C can together do a piece of work in 12 days • A 

can d it in 28 days, ami B in 3(5 da vs. All three work 

together fffr 7 days wh<*n A leaves off work. In how many 
days will B and C complete the woik P 

10. A bullock-cart travelling at the rate o5 2$ miles per hour 

leaves Dehra for Saharan pur at noon, and four hmrs later 

the mail-cait, which travr s at the rate of 8 miles per houi. 
stalls in the samb direction A( what hour and at what 
distance from Dehra will the latter vehicle overtake the 
former P 


xxyn. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


Write o ( uttho Arithmetical tables of Avoirdupois and Troy 
weights, also that of Capacity. 

Find the value of * of ^ i 


, * 2 8 of 2-27 

and reduce — . 

1136 


4-4 2 83 
1 6+2*629 


of 


6 ‘8 of 3 
" 225 ‘ 


to a simple quantity. 

Find the amount of £1485 m 3 years at 4 per cent, i ompound 
interest, neglecting fraet.ons of a penney. 

If a piece of work can be finished in 45 days by 35 men work- 
ing continuously, and if the men drop off by 7 at the end 
ofojmiy 15 days; find in what time the woik will be 
finished. 


5 Aperson has £1,000 in the 3 J per cents, how much must he 
have in the 3 per cents, that his whole income may be 
£200, and what rum would he realise by selling out at 
83£ ttI, d respectively P 

6. Find the length of the edge of a cube whioh contains 3,605 

cubic feet, 64 cubio inches. 

7. A can do \ of a piece of work in § of the time that it would 
‘ take B to dof of it and B can do £ of the same wonc in & 

the time C would occupy in doing another piece of work 
halt as large again as the first. If C can finish the first 
named piqce of work in 6 hours, how Ung would A and B 
together oe in doing it P 



LONDON UNIVERSITY 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION PAPERS 


ARITHMETIC. 


I. 

t 

I A bankiupt's estate amounts to €9LO 3*. 1]</ , ami Ins debts 
to £1875 What ran he pay m the pound? and what 
will a creditor lot>e on a debt of £57 ? 

■ 

[l ]3 

2. Add togethei ,\ t l) t J , and -q-; and subtract the re- 
sult fiom 4J. ■ 4 


Find the value of 


*003 X *001 
■006 


and of 


10721 
003125 ■ 


3 Find the square root of *05368480. t 

Find the value of ^ - — j- to foul placet. ot decimals. 

4* A person haviug invested a sum of money in the 3 peT cent 
consols, receives annually therefrom £233, after deducting 
the income tax of 7d. m the pound. What is the sum of 
tnonev ? What can the stock he sold for when console are 
at 94 J ? 


II. 

1. Reduce the expressions : — 

ft + A + A-f.ma ( {{lj+ 
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Multiply 49 by BO- 1 — and add — to the result , 

Divido ( 2,l s ) 3 -l by ( 2,\)%.3*. 

2. Divide 28413 by 0231. 

Extract the square root of 1095'61 and find to three places 
of decimals the value of — . 

What fraction of a crown is § of t>.». 8</ ? What is the value 
of if of a guinea? Reduce 11 to a decimal of a pound, 
conect to 5 places of decimal. 

11. A person bought into the three per cents, at 98, and after 
receiving three years’ interest ho sold at 90- How much 
per cent, on the sum invested did he gain or lose ? 

4. Three gardeners working all day can plant a field in 10 days ; 
but one of them having other employment can only work 
half the time. How long will it take them to complete the 
work? 



OXFORD UNIVERSITY ’ 

EXAMINATION PAPERS- 


ARITHMETIC. 

I 

I. 

a 

1 Multiply 1/00025 by 2400 ; divide 3075 by *135 ; and find 

the value of *1590 X'472-r 2*7. 1 

2 Reduce # of 4at. 19 dwta. to the decimal of 2§ of 16 dwtb. 

21 grns. 

> 

3 If the interest on 125/. for 3 years be 13/. 2s. lid. what 

will be the interest on 200/. for 5 years at the same rate 
(simple interest) ? 

4. What is the rent at 1/. 13*. per acre, of a rectangular field 

of which the length is 1 fur- 20 po. and the breadth 10 po. 
1 yd.P 

5. A person rides a distance of 76 miles in 13 hours - how 

long would it take him, travelling at the sfcwne rate, to 
accomplish a journey of 60 miles ? 

II. 


1. Simplify ?X^+»XA+I (i+tt) -H (?+}>• 

2. Reduce £ of 51. 19$. to tho decimal of 3 /. 12$. llr{. 

3. Divide 6-82 by ’0125. Reduce j} to a recurring decimal 

» 

, 2*8X11*36 . . .. 

and expicss n — as a vulgar fraction* 

5*681 
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4 . The business of a company produces 24299/. 14#. 5d.; of this 
amount 14487/. 16#. lit/, goes for working expenses. The 
remainder is equally divided among hundred shareholders, 
how much does each get P 

6. A debt of 31. 17#. 6d. is paid in farthings ; how many will be 
required P And what will be their aggregate weight if 8 
farthings weigh 1 oz P 

6. Kind the present value of 324/ 6#. l\d. due 2 years and 9 
months hence, at 3} per cent, per annum. 

7* Divide 954/. 9#. between A, 13 and C, so that A’a share may be 
to B’s shard' : : 3 : 5, and B’s share : C’s share : : 10 : 11. 

8. A refiner buys sugar at the rate of 25/. a ton. The cost of 
refining is 1/. 1#. 8<Z. per cwt. lie sells the refined sugat 
at the rate of 5 id. a pound. How much per cent, does 
he gain P 


III. 


t 


1, Subtract $ of 38/. 12f. 6rf. from £ of 47/. 16#. 3r/., and 
reduce^ the remainder to the fraction of 100/. 


2 . 


Simplify 


'•064+12-25 

■9375. 


3. Find the value of 23 tons 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 141bs. ot metal at 3/. 

13#. 4rf. per ton. 

4, The cost of keeping 25 horses being at the rate of II/. 6v. 

OJi. pelf week, what will be the cost of keeping 13 horsen 
from Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 P 


5. Jf a person sells £1000 three per cents, stock at 91, and 

invests the proceeds at 5 per cent., by how much is 
his income increased P 

6. Ten tons of goods bought at 27#. 6 d. per cwt. are sold at 

30/. per ton. What is the whole gain, and the gain per 
cent P t 


IV 


A merchant sells tea to a tradesman at a profit of 60 per 
cent; but the tradesman' becoming a bankrupt pays only 
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* 2 s. Gd. in the pound. How much »per cent, does the 
merchant gain or lose by his sale P 

2. Multiply 09^3 H by 1$ and find the nearest integer to the 

product. 

t 

Show that » of £10. 16*. 8 d. is equal to *002 of £2. Is. 8 d. 

Simplify 3+g of -J j- — . 

^10-WoTb ,_ 

3. Find the square root of 006081. Divide 03 by ‘0000375 and 

find the value of ‘53125 of £1. 

4. Find the sum which must be invested in the a 3 per cents, at 

90, at simple interest payable half yearly to’ amount in 
23J years to £2317 money, the price of the funds remain- 
ing unchanged- If the funds rose to 96, in how many 
years sooner could the required amount be realized P 


V. 


1. Simplify 

(1) 17* + 16£ + 9J. 

% (2) 2‘34 X 1‘025 -f- ‘0009. 

2 What difference is there between the values 

(1) of 2J 2 ° 7 f i 6i of W.2».6rf.aod - 2 -j 5 ^ 3 j -of 12».6rf. 

(2) of ‘856 of 2 cwt. 26 lbs. and 3 227 of 2 qrs. 10 lbs.? 

3. Find the cost of carpeting a room 34 ft. 9 in. long by 26 ft- 

6 in. wide at 4 s. 6 d. per square yard. 

4. What interest will 2294/. 18s. 9c?. produce in 2 years 1 15 

4 days at 5 per cent, per annum simple interest P ' 

5 If, when meat is at 9 d. per lb., it costs 11/. 16*. 3<Z. to 
supply a family of 12 persons for 6 weeks, much will it 
cost to supply a family of 18 persons for 7 weeks, when 
meat is at 1*. per lbP * 
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VI. 


1. Divide *02^ by £00, and-22500 by *00015, 

2. Simplify 

*( 4 ^x 4 &ofi 82 /. i*.U 


m 


3*+2* 


3. Find what 222 /. 12 *. llrf. vs ill amount to in 7000 days 

fet 2 shillings per cent, per week simple interest. 

4. What will it cost to paper a room 21 ft. 5 in. long, 18 ft. 

7 in. broad, and 10 ft. high, with paper 25 in. broad, 
which costs seven pence a foot ? 


5. If 6 men call do a niece of work in 30 days of 9 hours each 
how m&ny men will it take to do 10 times the amount, if 
they work 2o days of 8 hours each? 


1 6- Reduce 5 cwt. 1 qr. 13 lbs. 9 oz. to the decimal of a ton. 


VII. 


1 . 


p 

Simplify f rf- 


2*X9 ’ 


and divide 33 yds. 10 ft. 8 in. by 13}. 


2. Divide *0096 by 1*2; and express 7 s. 2d. as the decimal 
of 3/. IBs. 9 d. 


3. If a family of 7 person^ can live on 140/. for 18 weeks, how 

long cjn a family of 9 persons live on 135/.? 

4. Find the simple interest upon 41/. 13*. 4 d. for 8 months 

at 4$ per cent, per annum. 


VIII. 

1. Find by Practice the value of 1 qr. 2 bush. 2 pecks at 29/. 
16s. Qd. a bushel. 

^ Express in their simplest forms 

(1) t§t- (2) If?}- 

3. Add together fa of 51., j of 9/. 13*. 2f d, and fy of 2*. 6 d. 
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4. Divide 1$L5013*8 by 2*023 and 000072072 by *000012. 

5. Reduce 4 oz. 7 dwts 12 grs io the fraction of 5 oz. Troy 

and 14s. 7 \d. to the decimal of, 5 1. 

11 * 

6. Find, the fraction corresponding to 1‘01 and divide 27*36 

by 3*109 

7. If a cubic foot of marble weigh 2*716 times as much as a 

cubic foot of water, find the weight of a block of mar- 
ble 9ft. 6in. long, 2 ft. 3 in. broad, and 2 ft. thick, suppos- 
ing a cubic foot of watdfr to weigh 1,000 ounces. 

8. It is found that 1296 bircks'(the exposed surface of each brick 

measuring (9 Jin. by 4J in.) have been employed in 
paving a certain court-yard: how many tiles,* 6in. square, 
would be required for a pavement one-ninth of the size ? 

9. Which is the better stock for investment,, the 3J per cents. 

at 92 1 or the 3J per cents, at par ? 

IX. 

J Write out the table of Square Measure, and reduce 3 roods 
5 poles 23 yards 6 feet 108 inches to yards. 

2. How many pounds Troy are equal to 144 lbs. Avoirdupois? 

If the difference between the numbers which express the 
weight of a load in Troy and Avoirdupois pounds is 31, 
what is the weight of the load in grains P 

3. Find the cost of 14 yards 4 qrs. 1 nail of Genoa velvet at 27s. 

4 d. per yard. 

4. Simplify s— 

(i) -fT*W ~ ( ?of 

... 22*4 , 250 , . 1*2 

* l,) “IT + + " 0075 ' 

5. Find the difference between 3^ of 2 qrs. 25 lbs. and *25 

of 4 cwt. ? qrs. 20 lbs. 

6. Reduce 2J of 5*. 11s. to the fraction of 2$ of 4 1 5s. 
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7. Find the square roots of 39^ and 00255025. 

8. A block of .marble which when squared measures 29ft. 6in. in 

length, 12ft. 6in. in width, and 10ft. in depth, is valued at 
407 l. 3s. 2\d. At what rate is that pe* cubic footP 

9. What is the true discount upon 75 1. 0s. ljrf. for 25 days, at 

7* per cent, per annum P 

10. Six coins of equal weight, made of gold and silver mixed. 

are melted together and re-east. In one of them the gold 
and silver are in the ratio'of 2:1 ; in two others of 3:5, and 
in the rest. 7:5. In wh$t ratio will the gold and silver be 
mixed in the now coins P 

11. On the occasion of the thanksgiving for the Prince of Wales 

it waR estimated that the length of the route was seven 
miles, that there were on an average twenty rows of people 
on each side, and that each person presented a fiontof 
fifteen inches. On this calculation, what was the number 
of spectators P 


X. 

1. Find the greatest number of which 33495, 106260 are multi, 
pies, and the least number of which 26, 33, 39, 44 are 
divisors. 


2. What fraction is that A from which if | of - be subtrac- 
»* 

ted and the remainder be divided by — the result will 


be JP 


161 


3. The area of a rectangular enclosure being 39sq. poles 1yd. 
6ft. 108 in., and the length 9 poles 1ft. 6in., what is the 
width P 


4.. Divide (1) *2 by 3*. (2) 124* by '415, (3) 105 by -126. , 

( 

5. Prove -that '3 of l/.-f *4 of 3*. 7f d. +’5 of Id. is equal to *6 

of 11#. M- 

t 

6. If lOoz. 13dwt. 16gms.‘ of gold, worth SI. 5s. per oz., be 

mixed with loz. 2dwts. 8grns. of silver, worth 5#. per oz. 
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how much worthless alloy must he* added to reduce the 
( value of the compound metal to 2/. 16#. 8 d. per oz. ? 

7. The price of coal being raised 50 per cent. Vy how much per 

cent, must a house- holder reduce his consumption of that, 
article so as mot to increase his expenditure. 

8. If lS men earn 68 1. 12#. Qd. in 25 days, in how manyday3 

will 20 men earn 35/. ? 

9. What is the present value of an annuity of 885/. 10#.* for 3 

years, the fitet payment, due 1 year hence, interest 5 per 
cent, per annum ? 

JO. A person invests 25935/. in three per cent.»stock at 90. What 
is his income? and, if the 'first year’s dividend be invested in 
the same stock at 91, and the whole dividend for the second 
year at 95, what will the income for the third year amount 
toP » 


XI. 


1. Simplify — * 

2 X JLzlU- _ 1.J, of 5}A of 10& of A of 4 . 

2. Find the 0. C. M. of 169037 and 66429 ; and the L. C. M. of 

44, 48, 52, 96. 

3 Divide 7 - 73682 by 101-4, and reduce 0-3G3 of 2 7„ If 3(/. to 
the decimal of 0 72 of 3/. 6#. 


4 • A. cistern, without a lid, wliose'floor and walls are an inch aryl 
a half thick is 5ft. Sin. Wg, 3ft. 7in. wide, and 2ft. 5Jin. 
high in its external dimensions. Find its internal surface, 
aud the cos t of painting the same at 4 d. per square foot., 

5. Find the square roots of 1522756 and 9^. 

6. Find the present value of 91/. 17#. 6tZ. due in two»years at 5 

• per cent, compound interest. * # 

7. If the cost of printing a book of 320 leaves, with 21 lines on 

eich page Mid on an average 11 words in each line, be 19/., 
find that of printing a bo<*k with 297 leaves, 28 lines on 
eich page, and 10 words in each line. 


11 
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8 How should I affect my income by selling out from the If per 
cents.'at 47} and investing in the 3} per. eepts. at 99 P 


XII. 


I. Find the G. C. M. of 5568981 and 506382 ; and thj L. C. M 
of 32, 48, 40, 14. 


2 


3 


Simplify — 

3I+-V 


+ 


4 


5 + 


6 _ 

7 +* 


Give a rule for the* division of decimals, and divide 12-5 by 
‘0025, and 4'26 by '73, expressing the latter result as a 
decimal. 


4. Find what length of paper 14 inches wide will cover the walls 
of a room 15 feet long, 13 feet broad and 10 feet high ; and 
fiiid the cost if the paper is Hold at three- halfpence a foot. 


5. Find the square rootH of 11854249 and 1 7. 

6. A merchant buys a fifty gallon cask of wine for 62/. 10* , and 

sells it at 26*. per gallon ; what is his gain per icnt.P 

7 If the wages of 4 men for 12 days be 6/.. what would b the 
wages of 6 men for 10 days P 

8. How much 3} per cent, stock at 97} can be pun based lot 
351,)/., nnd what income would be thence derived P 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATION* PAPERS- 


ARITHMETIC. • 

I. • 

1 Add together ?, 3$, t\>V i?a. ai1 ^ »&o> and reduce the re* 

suit to its lowest terms. * 

> 

2 Reduce 14 weeks, 6 days, 23 lire., 45 min, 20 secs., to the 

fraction of a year consisting of 365} days. 

3. Multiply 3T2 by 2*0001. Divide 01 by - OO0Ol and '1SZ2 W 

■0312. 

Find the value of ‘75 of £52 6s. 8d. 

4. An article which cost 7s. and another which cost 11$. are 

together sold for £1. 4$. 9d., what is the profit per cent. P 

( 5. If the discount on £226 2s. 8 d. due at the end of a year and a 
half be £12 16$. what is thgrate of interest ? , • 

6. A has stock in the 3 per cent, consols which produces hnn 
£300 per annum. He sells out one-half at 92, and invests 
the proceeds in the South Devon Railway when a £50 
share is worth £23. What dividend per cent, per annum 
ought the South Devon Railway to pay so that he may in- 
crease*his income by £50 per annum by the operation P # 

IX. 

]. What is the value of 2654} cwt. of sugar, at £3. 15$. 9 \d. the 
cwt. P m 

Find the square root’of 1863821584. ,* 
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2. Find the interest on £3156. 8#. for five months at 3J per rent. 

per annum. 

3. Multiply *3 15 by ‘0315 and divide the result by *013 to ‘two 

places of decimals. 

4- A sum of money amounting to £7816, free of legacy duty, 
was left by will to be divided equally amongst a certain 
number of legatees. The share proved to be £325. 13*. 4 d. ; 
what was the number of legatees P 

5. How much will be gainod by investing £5000 in the 3 pei 

cents, when at 86 |, and selling out when they are at 913 ? 
And what would be the difference of income before and after 
the operation if the moriey when not invested boro interest 
at 1 \d. a day ? 

6. A person buys a piece of land, at £30 an acre, and by selling 

it in allotments finds the value increased three-fold, so that 
he clears £150 and reserves 25 acres for Hmself ; how 
many acres were there P 

7. How much will be gained by selling out £4000 from .he 3 

per cents, when at 85J, and investing when they are at 
81| P And what will bo the difference of income before and 
after the operation P , 

8 How many Bheep must a person buy at £7 each, that after 
paying on? shilling a score for folding them a night he 
may gain £79 16*. by selling them at £8 P 

9. If 10 men reap 4 acres of corn in 4 days, working 10 hours a 
1 day, how many men would be required to reap 21 acres in 
12 days, working 12 hours a day, supposing that a reaper 
who works 10 hours a day does g^th part more work in an 
hour than one who works 12 hours a day P 


III. . 


1 . 

2 

3 . 


Find the vqlue of , 17 owt. 3 qrs. 211bs- at £1. 6*. 4 d. per cwt. 
What is the least number of dollars at 4*. 2d. each, which is 
equal to an exact number of sovereigns P 


Prove that the fraction 


5 + 6 

6 + ? 


is greater than f and less 


thaq f . 
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1. 1 . 7 <• 9X10 22* ’ . . , , 

. Reduce + iV of 1 4 X - J — gQ to its simplest 

form. 

* » 

• 

5 A man contracts to perform a piece of work in 30 clays, am! 
immediately employs upon it 15 men ; at the end of 24 
days the work in only half done ; required the additional 
number of men lieceassary to fulfil the contract. 9 

•J Multiply '025 by 10,000, and divide 10, (XX) by ‘025. 

» 

‘ Convert \ of a florin and of half a-eivnvn into decimal* ni 
€5. 

Extract the square root of the product pf 001 and lo ti2o Ol 
wliat number is 1 the square root P 

9 A $xcd vent of £780 per annum is converted into a corn-rent 
of one-half wheat at 48s. per quarter, and the, other half 
barley at 30s per quarter. What will be the rent when 
wheat has advanced to 56s. and hat ley to 32s. per quartet !“ 

10. A person invested £4410 in 3 per cent, consols at DO. At 
the end of a year lie sold out at 93*. and invested the pro- 
ceeds in Russian 4$ per cent. Stock 98. What addition 
* is thereby made to his income ? 


1 How many pounds of tea at 4s. 2d. per lb can be bought loi 

• £ 12 . 10 # ? 

2 If J 4 men can do a piece of work in 18 days, in how mimy 

• days will 24 men do it P * 

3. Add together J, J, J and J, and.su btract from the suyi II. 

Mftiat fraction' of £58. 5#. 6r/. is 3? of £17- 2#. 3c/. P » 

4. The net rental of an estate, after deducting 7d. in the pound 

for income- 1^ and 5 per cent, on the remainder for the 
expense of collecting, is £479*11#. 1 Od., what hi the gross 
rental P 
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t * 

6. Multiply 1075 by ‘0101, and divide the product by '43 

6 Add together 2' 005 hours, '07 days, and '05 weeks, -ind ex- 
press the sum as a decimal of 365 *25 days. 

7. A bankrupt has book-debts equal in amount to his liabilities. 

but on £3000 of them he can only recover 6*. 8 d. in the 
pound, and the expenses of the bankruptcy are 5 per cent 
on the book-debts ; if he pays Ujr. in the pound what is 
the amount of his liabilities ? 

8. The distance between two stations A and H is 05 miles. A train 

starts from A to go to B at the rate of 15 miles an horn . 
and is delayed It) minutes on the way; another train staits- 
from A two hours after the foitner at the rate of 25 nil lee 
ankour, find the interval between their times of ,mivi»l 
at B, 



ANSWERS. 


Page 1. I — (1858). 

J. Tlu* fivbt operation is absurd ; 33}. • 2 $$■?<,• 

3 1 7320)08 ; 547725. * 4 l^V, o/. 

Pago 1. II (1H50). * 

J. I lino 17 if 5 Jus. 20ms. 2 Rk 6 3. 1* . 0079. 

4. 10{'4 5. 00004 ; *009 , 100,000 

Pago 2. Ill -(1800). • 

> 3X5X2, 3 X <) X <5 X 2 X 2 X 2 ; 1 4. 2 107 vd«. 

3 The former ; ‘223(3.. . , 4 » 857$ ae ; 

5 £2400 15* Of/. }&q. 0.13 4273 poles. 

7, 4*1350. 

Page 2. IV— (1801). 

1. Rs. 9903. 2 75(31; ‘70716. 3. 29 ; 2.' 

4 Rs. 5. 16] fla#. 

Page 3. V — (1862)* 

1. Hi 2- „o 7 o«j: 1*-W. 3. 4^. as. 

4. 25^ min. 

Page 3. VI— (J 8(33). 

1? 7 ; , 2 : ft ; 7 b6667l .. 2. 3$fJlS 0 . 3. £U3. Is. W\\4. 

4. 14 g} days. 6. 31052. 6. £S'2& U 7{ii. fa. 

• Page 3. , VII-(1864). 

1, 540. 2. 1 ; 2. 3. £J7.14*. 7^rf. 4. 4] rf. ; 5866416. 

6. ‘014; '0001. 6. 6800 . 7221. ’ 
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• ; Page 4. VIII -(1865). 

1. 79^)| ; 79 4048 j *3415. * 2. *001764 ; 10. 

3. 329 $yds.; Its. 1,023 9as. 7} pie 4. 45 men. 

5. Rs. 84 lan. 10 pie , Rs. 16, 8 as. 

Pagq, 4. IX -(1866)- . 

1. *10444637 . ; 1. 2. £21.3*. 0\d. $</. 

3. 00041616; 9 042 ; 21*7272 .. < 

4. 256*256, 0256256. 5. Rs. 210. 6. 99$; Cl 76 4* 

2 ilfrf. 1 

« Page 5. X- (1867). 

1 19 miles 836 yards 2 feet. 2. 102960; I ; 320*873 . 

3 His loss - £1. 3 j». Ad. 4. $ , 9*4fj|. 

■ r ». ™8&o; -OP1275 , , H Z\<s ; *ooi6. 

6. 9*. 

Page 5 XI- -(1868). 

1. 8s. 9*84</. ; 4{J. 2. 12 375; 1816. 3 140 mi lev 

4. 401 : 544 e 5. £12 IHs. 10?^/. 6 58yds 2ft 3m 

Page 6. XII — (1869). 

1. 4 ; 0239. 2. £10 10s. ; ]*. 

3. *02; *0000002; *1414; 0044 . 4. £14 7*. llgrf 

5. 16 years. 

< Page 6. XIII— M870). 

1- Rs. 15 lias* 10$ pie ; 8091 c. It. 

2. 998999 ; *001353 ; 290 ; 2 5227. 

3. 140J; 2-0025.... 4/ 1 Of days. 

5. The latter investment is better. 

6. Ra. 2070 *. 
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Page 7. XIV— -(1871). 

' i. Rs. 2732 1308. / 

i & is tV* greatest and is the least; £7 O.v. 3JSj</. , I 

3 00187. r > ; 67953 2.") ; Rh. 68, 2 as. 33 pie ; 151. 

1 55 miles. 5. Rs. 3250. 

Page 8. XV- (1872). 

I Rs. 1,597 lOas. 3 pie. 2. ^ ; Rs. 15, 2 as* 4 pie , 2$. 

1. 5050 ; -075 ; *6775 ; 30*84. 

4 Rs. 197, lias 7^& pie. 5. Ks. 262, 8 as. 

ft 

Page 8. XVI -(1873 ) 

I • I ; Rs- 2569 7 as 7 pic ; Rs. 48. 

* ‘0033 ; 6 V 

3. Rs 20 lias. 2 pie. 4. 19 years. 

0. Tnw. 7 1 pie; His loss - Rs. 5498, 7.is. 

Tage 9. XVII — (1874). 

I * 2?; 1:161 ; 2776850; -230769. 

2. 63 days. 

3. Quantity of wood = 5964 cubic inches, cubical contents = 27500 

• cubic inches. 

1. 120000. 

5. Rs. 66666 10 as. 8 pie ; Rs. 108. 

Page 9. XVIII— (1875). 

1. 2 ; Rs. 50 ; -2213- 2 2 V 3. Rs. 36 1 an. 4 {>ie 

1 Rs, ltu>40. 5. Rs- 58 2 as ; 3^ per cent. 

Page 10. XIX— (1876-) 

p 

'• m§J;Rs.l3, 13 as. 6^ pic; 4. 

23-04484. 3. 12$ yds. Re 4-12as. ; £21$ 16*. 8|rf 

.4 200 days. 5. 4$. 
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Pago 10. XX— (1877.) 

1. 1 , £39*. 2. its- 9105 1 an. 6 pie- 3. £78 15*. 

4. 125. 5. 39 days. 6. Rs. 3312; Rs. 219. 

Pago 11. XXI— (1878.) 

1. 2062-649. 2. 1000. 3. 3749. . 

4. Rs 24-14as. pie. 5. 0099454.. 6. £513, 5*. 9</. 

Page 11. XXII— (1879 ) 

1. 456 654 = 1 X 100 + 5 X 10 + 6 + {' a + + u * 00 

2. 104. 3. (a) 4. (6) 1^. (c) 3 WoV 

{<D -001 4. 23 t V 5. 68 m£n. 

6. £ll l5*. 9|HR 7, 18. 

Page 13. 

1861. 1. -07; 8. 

1862. 1. £1726 13#. 4d. 

1863. 1. 29gf^days. 2. £720; £900. 

1864 1. 10 yds. in. 

1863. 1. £7 15*. 7ft«-V 

1866. I, Rs. 11220. 

1867. £1239. 13*. 

1868.. 1. Rs. 3840; Rs. 3792}$. 

1869. 1. Rs. 46}. 

1871. 1. £600. 

1872. 1. 1*25 lbs. 

1873. 1. £4687}. 

1874. 10 ; 25; 50; 75, 

1875. i. 10ft. 

1876. 1. lOl^V 2. Rs. 24}$}. 

1877. 1. Re. 1. 12 as. 

1878. 1. £4500. 2. 17* per cent. 

1879. ). 9 gals. 2. 5 per cent. 3, *268. 
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Page 16—1. 

I. 36y*lbs.4Woir. 2 (1) Rs. 1436, lan. (2) 5*. 7*04Ctrf. 

3. *54315. ; 128-67428.... 4. 30*962 *00136. 

5. 30 cub. yds. \ 7 % fcub. ft. 6# cub. in. • 

6 £1548. 16$. 7. 67 boys. 

Pago 16—11. 

1. . 2. Us. 129, 14 as. pie 

3* *000004 inches. 4. 20 hours. 

5. The incomes are equal- • 

Pago 17— III. 

1. 321*5164, 2. 

3 180 men. 4 ljj, 1.6. 

Page 17 IV. 

1. 2^, *3591. 2. 10917437. 

3. 600600,6-006,1^,8*8. 4. 171 tiles. 

5. Rs. 350. 6. £96. 1*. 8di 

Page 18— V. 


1. 41*6, *2213... 

3. Rs. 39* 12 as 3 pie. 

5. He I nearly. 

• 

1. 10 

3. Rs. 105000. 
fi. Rs. 95197 


2. Rs. 1337-14-8. 

4. Rs- 68906. 4 as. 

Page 18 — VI. 

2. *00901,11.2200.20 

4. 6213 }!}i miles. 

6. 20* ft. ; Rs- 42 11a* 1 pie. 


* • Page* 19— VII. 

1. 6006000, *0105. 2. 8 per cent. 

3 Rs. 4140 lag. 5ft pie, 4. £1000. 

5. 7 : 3. 
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i- 

3. 14V 42 ; 4178- 
r». 1 142/ S# gallons. 


Page 19— VIII. 

2. Rs. 12015 ; Rs. 221-0-7^ pie. 

■ 4. 6ft- min. after the first opening 
6. Rs. 773-1 an. 3ft pie. 

Page 20— IX. 


' 2 - q- 3. 3612924,3572, 50824. 

4 1344 lbs. saltpetre, 179$ sulpher, 268$ charcoal. 

5 *00297. 6 Rs. 264. 


Page 21— X. 

1 • ( l ) 8 pie ; *(2) 1 018 lbs 2. 6$ ; *0505. 

3. Rs. 426-12as- ; 1 cwt. 4. 33$ per cent 

5. Rs 3-4 annas ’ 6. 24. 


t Page 21 — XI* 

1. R». 214-13 annas 6 pie, 156250 ; 00042361. 

3. 34$ cub in. 

5. Rs. 52000. 6. 1500000. 


2. 29585. 
4. 5 days*. 


1 . 

3. 

4 

6 . 




rh ; IS ; H$‘ 2 8452 an 1 70 9647 

46 ft. 11,'4'10'f; 10 cub. ft 2 cub in 
Rs 16500. 5. 1319 . 472 ft 

Rs. 3-2 annas. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


l *ge 23-xiri, 

it ; Us. 6, 5annas lOf pie ; $, 

'5388 ; -3535 .. ; 1*1 , 33 j nc ] leg< 

Rs. 67-8 aunas. 4, 1{g m 

Bs. 86028-6 anna, lO^pie. 6. 10ann M 8 r ,o 


?• '2. -019. 


Page 24. I.— (1857.) 

3. 381. 4. ijr 7l 

5- 4$ ft. 

0. £39 7s.6d. 
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rage 25. II— (1858.f 

1. Rs. 49-11 annas 11$ pie. 

2. 5476000 oz. l*day 23 hrs. 32 min! 5 secs. 

3. ‘23 mile nearly. 4. 57° 17' 44* near ly. 

5, Rs. 774-0 anna 6$f pie. 6. Rs. 25$g$ gain . 

* Page 25. I— (1869.) 

1. 1368784. 2. Rs. 5491-ll-l§f ; Rs. (J175 1-9,4,. 

4. 006 ; 6*6; -621. 

5. 11960 yds. 4 ft. 20'41 in.* 

6. 797; 8112; 74 6; 82 142. 

Page 26. II— (1860.) 

2. L. C. M. = 26292. • 

4. m- 

6. Rs. 1087-8 annas iy J* pie. 

Page 26. Ill — (1861.) 

1. A’s share = Rs. 22840. B’s^Rs. 11420. C’s = Rs. 3806$. 

D’s = Rs. 7613}. 

2. 1 3. 343. 4 . 68 1553413. 

•5. R s . 6714|?. 6. 1091496-4285. 7. 065. 

8, 26^ per cent. 9. Rs. 202-2 annas fjf pie. • 

Page 27. IV-(1862.) 

1. Fourteen thousand and six. Three thousand one hundred 
and seventy-nine millions forty thousand six* hundred and 
one. Seventeen point cypher, four, six, one. • 

3. f fo. 4. 17. 5. £478 18*8$^. * 

6. *671428*. * 7. 8 04. 8. *9 days. 9, miles. 


56831327. 
3. -20045... 
5. 34 004. 


12 
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Page 28. V-(1863.) 

1. 1962 rem. 123./ 

2. (1) £206 12 #. 6 }rf. (2) Rs. 2066.3 annas 8 pie. 

3- 22$; 8§*i Rs. 3.14 annas. 4. 4 4137; 41 11. 

5. £56 2*. 6^ 6. 367; 3‘57; 14L 

8. Rs. 358} ; Rs. 716f . 9. The steamer ; ]ff hrs. 

Page 28. VI-(1864.) 

1. 9 hrs. 37 , 9 , min. 2. * s the greater : diff. = ? g \ 6 , 

3. 6 cwt. 0 qr. 2 s * lbs. 9 6oz, 4. 1] jjj|. 

5. Rs. 14-9 annas 4 pie. 6. 4) ; ‘123. 

7. £115 18#. 9rf. 8. 3 8077. 

9- 25 miles. 

- Page 29. VII— (1865.) 

1. £22 4#. lOJrf. 2. Rs. 120. 3. 10 , 20. 

4. lift. 6-Jin. ■ 5. 23804.. ; 0670. 6. 12}. 

7. '2803. 8. Rs. 5,888. 

Page 30. VIII— (1866 ) 

1. Rs. 16,663-10 as. 8 pie. 

2. 7 days 10 hr* 52 min. 30 secs. 

3. . Rs. 241-0 anna 3 pie. 4. ft. 5. 20- 

6. (a) 14#. ljrf. ; (6) 10 as. 6 pie. 

7. (a) 7*31 ; (6) }j} » *43. 8. 8 hrs. 

Page 31. IX — (1867.) 

l . 

It ‘3630000 oz. 2. Rs. 32*7 as. 3. T VoV> '189. 

.67, - ’ 5. ft. 6. 14-003. 

7. 26 fer cent. # 8, § r 

9> The eldest dSn’s share • Rs.'3184 ; the second son’s * Rs, 2592 ; 
the youngest son’s ■ Rs. 1728. 
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Page 31. X — (1868.) ' 

• • 

1. 90 men. 2. 64 yds. 1 ft. 4 in. 3. 5.' 4. -09091. 

5. Rs. 3 6. • 32 days. 7. 60 stones. 

8. 25 chapters. 

Page 32. XI— (1869). 

1. 1 2. £2428 1 5s. ; £1238 13s. 3d . ; £1190 It 9 d. 

3. £900.4 130 yds. 0 4 ft. ,5. 16 T \\ ft.* 

6. 6 lira. 59 min. 15 secs. 7. Rs. 8-14 os* 1 pic. 

8. 8}. 9. 3J?as. * 

I 

Page 33 XII -(1870) 

» 

1. The latter ; '07083. 2. 1587'4909. 3. 660 ft. ; 495ft. 

4. Rs. 15,000; Rs. 4,500. 5. Rs. 2790-10 as.; 

6. 6*. 8 032orf. 7. 1200,000 bricks ; R§. 5'. 

8. 36 f miles per hour ; 8-37 A. M. 9. 266 6. 

10. days. 

Page 34. XIII— (1871.) 

1. Rs. 5. 2. (a) 1. (6) |. 3. £290 

5. *£233. 17*. 10<f.; 5\d. 6. 2 yrs. 

8 4 sq. in. 9. S^oz 

# Page 36. XIV— (1873.) 

1. 70 acres. ‘2, 1 ; *25. 3. £1000; £4000. 

4. 35 measures. 5. 18 miles. 6. Rs. 770 ; , 

7. £1000 ; 8 and ^ J years. 

8. Rs. 13680 ; each Rs. 621-13^ a# 9. 8 yds. ; 3 hrs. ' 

10. 297 ft.; 231 ft. 


4! 6 pie. 

7. 12 shilling?* 
10. 22 miles. 
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. Page 37. XV— (1874.) 

2. llr.Gd. 3. (a) 1. (ft) 126/ 

5. 80 seers. 6. .-€200 ; 4 per cent. 

8. 277^ cub. in. 9. 2: 1. 10*. 2} miles. 

Page 38. XVI- — (1875.) 

1. Rs. 441-7 as 2. ’87; 11344|. 3 51-3. 

1. 10} days ; 4./A cub. ft. 5. Rs. 46-8 as* 

6. 5X3*3X11X13X7X11X13X7; 6. 

7. 15 ft. 8. £1606 11s. 1 ftd. 9. 22 yds. 1 ft. ; 12 

10. 9 per cent. 


1. 36; 319. / 
4. 9s.1d.; '0i. 
7- £690. 


Page 40. XVII — (1877.) 


1. Rs. 603- \g as. 9 pie. 
3. -017 ; 35-062. 

5. 13 per cent. 

7. £49 16s. 


2. 13} 1 

4. Rs. 17-lanna 8 pie. 

6. Rs. 103-ianna 3 pie* 

8. Rs. 4,200. 9. measurer 


•' Page' 41. XVIII — (1878 ) 

1. (a) Rs. 1239-13 as. 4 pie. (5) Rs. 51738-3 as. 3 pie. 

2. 52 days. 3. («)^00032 ; 3’2. (6) 8. 

4. Rs. 9180. 5. Rtf. 19}; Rs l r ^. 

0. Rs. 254-)/ as. 3 pie; 28944 bricks. 7. 27 days. 
8. 0447 ; 27-6568. 9. 25. 

Page 42. I-(1866.) ’ 


2. 2 ae. 0 ro. 2 po. 4& sq.^yds. ; 

3. If. llfd. 
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4. A’s share =,£50. B’s = £100. C’s = £300. D’s = £1200. 

5. £4600. 6. 7 hours ; 210, 84, .60, 42, 35,^0. 

7. £200. 8. *£^36. 

9. 12} days. 10. 12 per cent. 

Page 43. II— (1867.) 

2. 4 ac. 21 po. 12} sq. yds. 

4. 33} lbs. 5. 5 per cent. 

7. 2^ in. 8. 3*. 9^*d, ; # £1782. , 
9. 2 55 v 9 min. 

Pago 45. Ill -(1868.) 

V 

i. i25. 2 . iiun.iu.mt h.uva »• .v 

1. 4771111} cub. in. 5. 4} p. c. 6. 797 : 884: 

7. Ks.U^ as. 8. Loss per cent. £7- 

9. 18 shillings. 

Page 45. IV— (1869.) 

1 # 2874661 cub. yds. 2. VV- 

3. Rs. 3,600. ; A’s share = Rs. 2,400 ; B’s - Rs. 900, .C’s * • 

Ks. 240, D’s * Rs. 60. 

attki sWoi 142857. 6. 11 p.m. 6. 1| per cent. 

7. 320. 8. 16 lbs, 9. 9600 yds. 

. * 10. 9’4*ft. 

Page 46. V-(1872-73.) 

1. 8239; 1021. * 2. .£8 6*. Igfc7. 3. ^ min. 

4. *47023214. ; £8*20 16*. 8c i. 5. 4*. 

6. 2*5 francs. . ' 7. Re. 1- 


I. 20 hrs. 16 min. 
3. *195 
6 £89 8*. 9c7. 
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8. 15 rich, 86 poor. 

0. A’s, shure = £32. B’s = £16, C’s * £24, D’s * £28. 
10. £30000. 11. 20 miles. 


rage 47 VI— (1873.) 


1. 

3*. 0*0012rf. 

2. £2 li J *. 91 J. 3. ls.lOid. 

4. 

5:7. 

5. 23,33,283$. 6. 7 \% miles. 

7. 

7 92. 

8. 4-25 p. m. 9. ‘0696889. 



10. 3*168. 



Page 48. VII— (1874.) 

1. 

o<y. 

2. Rs. C29.i\) as. ; Re. 1, I5as. 0.]^ pie. 

3. 

•0001953125. 

4. 1:4. 5. 17 ft. 4 in. 

6. 

*282842 miles. 

7. £2686 13*. 4 d- 

0. 

20 per cent* 

10. Rs. 75. 7as. 6.1 £ pie. 



Page 49. VIII— (1875.) 

1. 

1050 francs. 

2. 43514 35074. lbs. 

3. 

J i a aHA c * i Di 

4. £91 7*. 7'5ti. 5. £113^^,-. 

6. 

6 yrs. 

7. min. 8. 32 per cent. 

9 

£62 10*. 

10.* Rs. 2,000. 


• 

Page <61. IX — (1877.) 

1. 

C pusses. 

2. Rs. 2. 3. 21. 4. 6 us 


5. 72 men ; 288 women. 6. £108 4s. 8d. 

7- £3. 8. £1650; £1540. 9. £1600 

10. £2394. 11. £1350. 


Page 52. 

, L* Rs. 951 5 as. 3 pie. 

4. 6 inches. 

6. Gold: Copper *. : 146 : 93. 
8. 133 qrs. 

10. 4 yrs. 


X— (1878.) 

2. 1008 days. 

5. £33; £210, 

7. 200 c. ft. 

9. 12 per cent. 

11. £14700. 
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Page 64 I— (1862.) 

] 3x*+ix fi +5x*+2x*+x2+fo + 7 j 

MDCCCGXVIff ; MCCXXXI ; MGCLXII ; MDCCCLXII. 
2. 256*2418 ; *00402803. 3.- 33j>?{#l|$. 

4. No. of Rs. 240. Two-anna pieces 360. Pice 960. 

fl. 2 t V 6. *2c!, 7. *0891; *2989... 

8. It*. 2163 15as. 8pie. 9. 93 3 1 .,; 8G»2. 

10. 6^ s . H. 8*2265626. . 

Page 55. Tt —(1863.) 

• 

1. Four millions one hundred thousand* and ten ; 7369, 

2. 11s. 45 3 as. 4 pic. 3. 2 s. Ad. 

4. The annual payments due from each of the village* A. J3, 

and C are Rs. 615, Rs. 410 from D. » 

\ 3 ino. Id. 21 hrs. 14 rain. 15 secs. 

6. *0246 ; *940625. # • 

7. 152-370 yds. 8. Rs. 333 5ans. 4 pie. 

9. &1 11s. 5/^f /. 10. Rs. 18. 

Page 56. III-(1864) 

1 37000000 ; 69000000 ; 494000000 ; Nino, hundreds of 

, millions, three hundreds of thousand eight hundred and 
four— sixty thousand six hundred and sixty millions, sic 
hundred eight thousand and eight. 

2. 0. C. M. =3. The nos. 3714 and 1815 hare a common 

measure 3. ‘ 

3. 135267874. 4. 

5. 4^61*7415 ; J\888’8985 j 759726*26738 ; 21*32... 

6 Saltpetre 840 lbs., sulpber 112 lbs., charcoal 168 jbs. 

7 10-737. .. 

8. A’s share = Rs* 3451 $$, B's= R|. 2876;}, C's ■ Rs. 10462$}. 

9. Rs. 15495?$. 10. 1584 lbs. 
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Pago 57. IV— (1865.) 

1 One billion, two hundred and thirlyfour thousand, five hun- 
dred and sixty-seven Millions, six hundred and fifty- four 
thousand three hundred and twenty-one. 

Five billions, twenty thousand and forty millions, three 
thousand and sixty. 

2 Its. 40457 11 as. 9 pie. 3. Rs. 52. 

405756 sq. ft.! Rs. 12065 12a.,. 5. 5j* 0 . 

6 03; ’03225806; 03125. 7 Rs. 3, 7 as. 3 pie. 

8. A’s share = Rs 222*22 3as. fif pie B's share = Rs 33333 5as. 
4 pie. O's share - Rs». 44444 7as. 1$ pie. D's share »Rs. 
46153 IS^-.ih. K’s share = Its 30769 3/. at. F’s <hare 
= IN. 23070 1 Ij4{ an. 

:> 3*4 ,slmes. Its. 12 left JO 53 ln\s 11. 416*4 , J 2 3 

0 

Pago 53. V— (HOtf ) 

! )■.)< »*)9o99 ; Eight' billions of units , Three mknQt'h.t^ 

A*'.,, twenty thousand ind uinety million sixty thoitsind 
an t two 

? I'SiMiV 

3 Its. 5000 ( value of the whole mine ), its 2000 ( value of hi* 

shme), 

I 

*1 4955357 J 428 
« 

t fi' (i) 14*153157, (li) 11*569328, (lii). *199600. (\v> ,0000, 
(v)<46'040. 

8 Rs. 1636363/, ; fis. 10000, 9 £515.16*. 7 \d 

19 Has. 3 pie. 1 1, 6/ r month (> 
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Page 59. VI— (1867.) • 

2 2X3X5X3X3X7X43. 

3. 14»i # 4 -857142 j'lj^g. 5. T68-42S. 

6. 4 as 5Jpie. • 8. 90 men (neaily). 

9. 3 yeah 8, fl u ® 2 fl u months, ‘ 10. 110 ; 90 , 30 , 10. 

11. 78 006 ; -015 ; 1*2. .. 

12 Rs. 41 10 as. 8 pie : 9 cwt. 2 rjrs, 4,\ lbs. 

Tage 60. VII— (1869.) 

1. (3. C, M. *97. L. C. M. sl0O8. 2. L. 

3- 2. i. ,}S8(ioWo .vtfftljfe- 

ft *6489583. 

6. Its. 393 13 a*. ; Rs. 656 5as. 8 pie.; Rs. 1050 2a$. 8 pie • 

Its- 1181 7as. 

7. 4 per cent. 

8. £1340 Is. lO-95375rf. 9. 9 days. 10 ' £428. 

Jl. 1769 ; 20‘83. 


Tage 61, VIII— (1870-71.) 

# 1. 654323004021050321. * 

'• One billion three hundred and lwentv-$< Yen thous-in-' 

hundred and seventy-five millions, t’oui linndml an! 
thirty thousand and twenty-nine. * 

2 1 lU}i 11'8208. 3. vft ;?!,?• #4 £M. 

5 • Rs. 25600. 6. See page 6. Ex. 4. 

* 7. oz. ; A oz. 8. £35 165. JO'-llr/ 

9. A's loss = Rs. 450 ; B’s = Rs. 900. C’s = Its. 2250. 

• 10 314642*; 1*81659. 11. 585/ 7 

Page 62. IX-(!871-72.) 

1. 1^1790 miles. 2. 1287; 372141. h 
4. » A 5 Rs- 4-9 as. Oj}^ pie. 5. £-606 

6. 41 f. • 7. 9}g L £29oC55. 

8. 83149 stamps nearly. 9. 10 J054 anbscnl «•!•« 
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* 

Page 63. 

X— (1873- 

74.) 



1. 

M 

» 

• 

. 2. 

SI 

3. 

T?rt- 


^4. 

Re-154X-fi 

la* 

t 

K 

71 hours. 

6. 

£2376 5s. 

* 

Rs. 30780. 

8. 

76. 

< 

a. 

Un 

10. 

1234. 






Page 64. 

XI -(1874-75.) 



't. 

1. 

2. 48. 

i. 

3. 



4. 

£72. 

1 5. Rs. 

14586. 

6. 

1 3s. 

id. 

7 

Rs. 26 per inaund. 





9. 

The fast trains travel 36 

miles per 

hour. 

The 

slow ti ail 


24 ( iniles per liour. 





10. 

\/ 50, 

4 / 3 

V 2402, V 

^344. 





Page 66. XII— (1875-76.) 

J. (a) Eight millions two hundred and seventy-one thousand 
and ninety-six. 

(b) IJine millions, thirty-two thousand, eight hundred and 
four. 

i 

(c) Thirty-one thousand nine hundred and eighty millions, 
two hundred and (ifty nine thousand four hundred and 
seventeen. 

'{d) Eighty millions, four thousand six hundred' and forty. 

2. 21 miles, 6 furlongs, 33 polos, 6 yards, 2 feet, 7 inches. 

. 4. 528093440 acres. 5. LftV ( f 

’’ «• til. HI; A* 7- 10*017 

8. Rs. 67^2 f$. 9. 27 3 ; 32. 

10. .A’s share * 3^V*» B'» =,4«V-’ C’s - 5 D’s = 7$fs. 

11. Rs. 18760 ; Rs. 56, 4as. 12. 3|g£ s( l- ft. 
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rage 67. XIII— (1S77-78.) 

‘j. B in advance of, A ,} 4 mile. , 

3 J0/&, ’ 4 Tea Rs. 2. 8as. Sugar 2as 8 pie. 

207J ft.; 243 times nearly. 

6. A’s share = Rs 850, B’s = Es. 846, C’s =* Rs. 1162. 

7. £651.0* Uifad. 8. £818.8* 9. *0061. 

10. 9 B 7 & miles per hour. 

Page 68. XIV-(i878.70.) 

1 £90. 2. 1. 

3. £4. Os. 7^ Q d. 4. 8:3 ft. 9 in. 5. 25 per cent. 

6 Its. 7908 2 as. ; 10 as. 6 53 pie 

7 £1500. 8. £215 jfry 9. £20., 

10. £2890. 10s. 

Page 70. I — (1862.) 

l. £4000. 2. 5 lbs. 1 oz. 5 dwt. ; 10661. ,< 

A Its. 4942 /j. 4. 11 oz. 

Page 70. II — (1864.) 

• 

1 9956. 2. MJMAV- »• 75i «. 

4. A’s share = Rs. 18g^j Bs*Rs. 25j^ ; Cs — Its. 55^* t ^ 
D’s = Rs. 111|H- 

Page 71. • III — (1865.) 

1. 16463 ; 4700. 2. 182gif- 

3 Rs. 3895. f 1 as* l.$8§ pie. # 

4. £263. 7s. M, (taking 2 shillings for a rupee). 
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Page 71. IV— 11860.) 

1. 138. 2. J8S;§5i. 

3. 72 miles. 4. 53-1. 

Page 72. \ -(1870.71.) 

I; ‘13312 3, '2309; 1*8161 ; ‘998007016. 

4. Its. 122. 8 as. C;i pic. 5. Rs. 10538 12as. 6 pic. 

Page 73. VI— (1871-72.) 

1 rjj;. 2. li 7 T \,lJ. 3. S8|». Rs. 133PO. 

* 4 Wife's share = Rs. 14508 ; Eldest son’s = Rs. 12090. Youngs 
son’s = Rs. 12890 ; Daughter’s = Rs 9672. 

Page 73. VII— (1873-74 ) 

1 J\, -,Vi ; tVi ; Vs- 2. 41000 ; 63 099. 3. *21875 

4. ISjVA mouths. 5. Rs. 2,000; Rs. 21.000 , Did 4 

income * £60. 

J’age 74. VIII-(1874-75.) 

3 ).$ , £22. Is 5 \d, 2. (a) 1. (5) 4}. 

3. 9 s. 10 £V. 4. 44 ; 32. 

Page 74. IX-(1875-76.) 

)• " 2. riKfr- 

3. '8 2 V (1) Profit per cent. ; 55$fV 

4. 12£ hpurs, A 4| acres ; B 5£ ^crcs. 

$. Rs. 1,000 loss. 
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Tage 75- I— (1873.) 

• 4 

l 1010001,766. 3. (l)6J;-(2)^ii. * 

i. lro. llpe. ; *72. 5. 900;- 1772. 6. 15 pump*. 

*> 

Page 76. II— (1874.) 

J 2881. 3. Rs. 890. Ian. 9 pie, J. 22? seem. 

*>. Us. 3,992. Has. 8jgis pic., 

rage 76. Ill -(1876.) 

1- l.v. 111/7. 2. (a) 19 min. (J) 11JI2 j 11-8208. 

.'1. 307 96 ; 17*5. 

1. (a) Rs. .1,838. lias. 4. { \ pie. (i) 531 ft ; Rp. 31.* 14a*,. 7 \\ j« *. ' 
Pago 77. IV— (1878.) 

1 Us. 5. 10 as. 2 pie. 2. ly\ ; 1977 

3. (a) -0003 ; -2964 4. 338 sq ft. 

5 5 per cent. 6. *316... ; -0001. 

j 

• Page 78. I — (1870-71. <fe 1871-72.) 

1. 2331. 2, £69215.18*. 7§}J. ; £1094. 14* 

‘ 3. (1) 2. (2) mi (3) -4. 4. £11.3*. lOjirf. 

5. A can do in days ; C in 12<lays^ A * *** 5~Jjr • 

6. 44 days. 7, £283. I7‘056f. , 

8. £41. 11*. 3rf- ^ £38. 7*. B/yftrf. 

9 £6. 14* 1i\d. 10 7\ hrs. 
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Page 79. II— (1873-74.) 

1. 240. 2- 3,V 3. £2376. 5*. 

A. £10. 13*. Ad. ; l\ 1 13f. Ad. 5. £2577- 12*. id. 

6. 10/ 4 days. 

Page 80. HI — (1873-74.) 

I. 113 7410714285- 2. &V/“* ; 8435571 4 37. 

3. £4. 1*. 5 ‘9990625c?. 4. £205 IStf&s. 

5 £42129*1. ’ C. 1*. 10$^/. 

7. Rs. 2 8* as- ; Re. 1. 2^ as. 

Page 81, IV— (1874-75 ) 

i. no/.;*. 2. 13*. 4;^v, 

3 £12. 6*. e/dAV*' 4 - £2 - 

f> 4^ days. 6. 3*. Od. ; 1* 8d. 

7, Rs. 90,702. 15 as, l]j? pie. 8. 16*. Ad, 


■ Page 81. 

1. 120100003*fJ3. * 

3. 1} min- 4. ifo r** 
6. Rs- 82,644. 10 T "r t as. 


V -(1875-76.) 

2. (1) Gain 2;, per «V i.t- 

(2) Gain 1 i p» r <vnt. 

6. 8/ ft days. 


Pago 82. VI— (1876-77.) 

-1. 461}. 2. 23 ; 16|Jy. 3. 1* 9’?. 7. 

!. ' A’s share *£308. 10*.3i?rf; B’s = £258. 12* ; 0’* = 1245 

4*. £*<?(?.; D’s*£189. 13*. 1 ;\d. 

5. £17. 3*. 6<$. 6, 13 min 27 sec. 7- 71} Ins, 

, 8j| marks. 
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Page 83. VII-(1877-r8.) 

3004702136721 Forty-three billions two hnndrcvl and 
eighty-seven thousand million, sis thousand three hundred 
av*d twenty-one. 

MCCXXXIV. MDLXVII, MDCCCLIII, MDCCCCLXMX. 

2. 115714886617 11560208488028 1. 

3. Co 14 3s. 5; [</, 4. 230 acres. 

5. Its. 362 6as. 9-780537 pie. * 6. *289 ■ -000Q0006. 

7 66'105 ac- ; 3 c. yds. 21c. ft. 33;-) c. in. ' 

8 7037; 7049. 9, . 1. 

10. A’s share = £1567. 9*. 7^ rf. ; B’s = £2135 os. Stfct. ; C s * 

£1959. 6s. 112i(f. ; D’s = £1547 17s. 8/,rf. 

Page 81. VII— (1879-6G.J 

J J, 2. 9. 3. 231 days. 

M. 66 ac. 0 ro. 13} po. 5. £3 3 s. 6. £4488 15*. 

7. 1762... 

8. A’s share »Rs. 375 ; B’s = Rs. 500 ; C’s = R» 333 5 as. 4 pie 

9 - 20. 10. 14.18 days. 

Page 85. I— (1872-73 & 1875-76 ) 

L 60AjUy ; 50-171031746. 2. 2021484375 ; 14 a.. 

• • 

3, 32-8735 ; 002325 ; -0482,.. 4. Rs. 5 7te. 7.7 T pio. - 

5. 5 min ; 10 hrg. 42 min. 45.^8008. 6i 1 hour ; J. 


7. 90. 
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Page 86. II -(1874-75.) 

1. J .* 2. 500 cubic feet. 3. 49 min. 30 sees. 

4. R*. 846JJ. 5. Capital - £3808 ; £47bO ; £5712, Gains 

£232$ £290$ ; £319. 

f>. '28 nearly. 7. 41J|. 

Page 87. IV~(1876.77.) 

2. lOsq, ft, 105?, sq. in.; 20’86 cubic feet. 

4. 12 hvs. 5. 14* 

7. £3.' 2$. Ojjgrf. 

Page 86. V— (1877-78.) 

I. }??v • 2. 1 guinea. 3. 27-501 -063. 

•1 The former ; Gain ID*. 7 Id. 5. £‘5700. 

6. £'215. 13$. 0 d. 1*0;\ 7. 45 men. 

. Page 68. VI -(1879-80.) 

1. ' 2. 005511- 3. £1590 2\. Oy 

4. A’s amounts 18$. B’s = 6$. 8f l , C’s = 12$. 5. 17$. 2 \d. 

6. 60. 7. Gain by the latter investment £24, 

Page 89. I— (1870 to 1880.) 

1. <«) (b) Re. 1. 11,% as. 2. 125. 

3. 10 hrs. 50 min. 4. £1500. 5. £7965. 12*. 

6. £924. 11$. l/jfrrf; £357}. 7. 1$. lOJgrf. 


i a.i2‘» -iir 
3 > 1 4il » 'Vf 

3. £7. 

e. i| 3 j 125. 
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t 

Page 91—11. , 

1, g; I*. 2<J. l}3?. , 2. U. IJfy. , 19*. 2g«f. 

3 Its 3. 12 as. 6 pie. 4.„ 14 pet sons. 

f». A's = 120 ; B’s -75 ; C’s » 125. ; 6. £2011$ 

7 85 hr* ‘ 8. £3. 3*. 11 \d. 

Page 91. -III. 

1 lAWfl- 2 - AW/ii™- 

3. Rs. 142. 14 as. 8 pie. ( 1. Rs. 57 2 its. 11 p.o, 

5 8 weeks. 6 Rs. 5. # 

7 Its 38£f. 8 10 pel* cent. j 

9 A’s (.hare = Us 386 J \ ; B'i» = Us. 394,-', ; OS = Rs. 352 1 « 7 . 

10. 3$ days- 


Page 92, — IV. 

2 524. 3. (1) 5. (2)J2cwfr 2ps. UJLs, 

Jio/.. (3i .,J U . 

4 ./fo* 6. 2} hums. 

V 256 shots ; £3. 7s. dd. 8. £2410 ; £73. 4\. 

9 18 days. L0. 12% , 1400 yds. 

II. 11:12. J 

Page 94 —V. . - 


L 


1 5 


9. 


10 . 


11. 

12 . 


5/l,v 2 256 250. 3. 59^. 1. 06515625. 

27 cub ft. 1499 cub m. 6. 9£<la>». 

linwindsk 8. £152. 7s. 4d. I,-;, 1 !,/. 

889 : 111. j 

19] 7 uMir. , 3 o’clock , 27 t \ tain- ; 13/, i»in, , 

mm 

A’s loss * Rs/430 , B'ir= Rs. 9QP j C’s * Rs, 2,250, 
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• 

Page 9o.— VI. 

1. 

■34025 ; £4-1 MBs. Gel. ; 42^ gns. ; 42 785142. 

2 

1*5342304 ; 65 

2864; b. * 3. ^*£1 

4 

100375 cub. ft- 

; Rs. 125468. 12 as. 

r>. 

28‘;Rs. 133. 

5as. 4 pic. 


tl*. 2,884 ''1- 

7. The latter ; 28 yearly. 

K, 

0}$ days. 

10. £182 j ,1. 

• 


r,igc 90.-VTI 

t. 

87. 1 

2. 


129f>3. 

4. 42 tf V/', yd-. 

r, 

18 

0. £2050 ; £487. 16* i;| i/. 

7. 

S2{ bourse 

■ 

Pace 06 -VIII. 

<* 

Jll . 1 4flO 

fno* 

3 A can do in 12cb;\fr. 

•t 

400 guineas. 

5. £1C« 8.». a, 1 **. 


• 

P.fge 07 —IX. 

- 

i 

4 0 Vs * TO* 

2. 1. 


060. 

4. 7 hrs. 32IgJ mi. 71. vs 7 1 \,Vi mi 

r , 

5 per cent. 

6. 10 hrs. 7. £2387. 

8. 

*3015 ; *6 .. .. 

9. 11th March, 

10, 

( 

Tin 'J>27, Zinc 1512, Lead 3 -161. 


4> 

t 

Page 98.— X. 

l. 

*m \\ ; ^Vi5 

. 2 XMi,m4. 
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f,S7$. 4. ir>ooo 

ft 6|0.t,'\x, 

t; 

\U 8055^7. 7. in 

8 lOlV.Ks-^:. 
i • 

0 

Wiih io. »3i! i»iJ. 

J 


•• Page 09.— XI. 


i. 

i Hfi » ® » 1 it » !■ 

I 

o 

IN 7C7. 13as. 5,V 5 7 .as. 3 Mays. 


1 

23$ uis nearly. 



Page 10*1 xir. 

J 

1 

M- 2. (a) t \ (6) &. , 3. 

» 

13, 10 y 

1 

] ?j miles per hour , 1 hour. ft. 

M 

r 

57*4 hi mis " 

£1239'.,;. 

s 

£1 1( ,7 <( y. 24 08036; *73. 

0 


Tage 101— XT IT- 



4)11655; *0502; 


•> 

A unit is divided into 5 equal parts, of whieh two pa it- 


taken. 



£6 13*. ; \M. 


i 

J 6020631 , 6 cut, 11 25 qrs. ; 3140625. 


*, • 

2 c yds. 21 c ft 552 e. in. 


(. 

07122 ; 3511 9 in. 


i 

49 A UK 8 ® 27 yah! ft. 

10 

£3 18*. 



Page 102.— XIV 

‘ 

1. 

1-481096 2. K«. 9. Oan. 10$ pie. 9 

18 men 

4 

Es If 7083$. *5. 23$ days. , C. 

L(ia< --= 5 
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* rage 102 -XV. 

1. (tr) ;077719 lt ;(i)Rs. SI. 

2 2, , i‘l0 tons. cwt ; £3120. 2*. 4Jcl 

3 His gain 7 5 p c *" .4. 358 //A days. 

Page 103. -XVI 

1 r/ C. M = 1260. 

2 («) Z (ft) 5 3. *001. 

*1. 12 038 ; 1 *025,1 5 ; 1 *00485 ; 01030225 , 100- 

fi l; “ Pure circulating decimal*. ” 13 72010017 

6 of a guinea is the greatest, of Cl is the iu*\t 
} of 3# iil'f. is tlieilenst. 

7 £1561 Ox 1IJ }.d. 8. 20 cannon. 

a 1 * 1 . 5jt'. i i’ 107 18*. eiJs-/ 

Page 104.- XVII. 

2 4*3 ; T2S(f. 3 *01221. . 

4. £2300. 10* 8»55ii. 5. 14*. 7\d. G 22 worn. . ' 

7 75 days. 8 £273. 8x 0<i. 

« Page- 105.- XVJ1I. 

1. 3,Vh ; ‘ 2. *2t»6;3x. 4.V. 

3 t Rtf. 746. 10 as 8 pie. 4 3201 5 72 works 

& Gold 12, 1 ,, silver 3 t !l f> cupper 2^. **,. 8 men,. 

?. £833. 1 5x. 

Page 106 —XIX. 

t. 108.% ; *00221142857 . 2. 075. 

3. 4c. ft. 8*' 8* 7" ' C M ; Rs. 11. 5 as 6 pie, 

4. 80*. 


.i ml 



A KS tV lilts. 


Page 100.— XX. 


1 

r>. 2. ’5 

3. 0049 ; 00654:). > 

l 

C7. 17$. 5 i^. 

5. 13 w, In’). ; 14po , 7v 6 048^. 

<> 

1*107. 1$. Ojf/. Jy. 

7. £9 3$ 0]// 8 it Indus. 

u 

2880 Hag stones. 

10. 3 b 



Page 107 XXI, 

1 

9000001000013000305. Five billions &<*. 


MDCCCIiXXVII ; 

MM I ; CCCUXXXIIl 

2 

52361898170 , 11,22810121801. 


£*33. 4$. 3Jrf. 


i 

111>. 

5. Bs 9920. i:,J2;,y 

r 

1-339; -OOOOOOOl. 

r -'Ll\ . HUT- J:l-J 

1 .IllOllfl > '• lllllu j T'IJSO , 


3519; 17570. 

9. 5 men. 0 

10. 

Bs. 2,319. 



• 

0 

Page 108. — XXII. 

1, 

5 ; £16. 8$. ]*rf. 

2. 

3. 

•03905 ; "o. 

4 1027 «S : Hi li. 


r>. 0 129 , ; 130068 grs. C. £34. 8*. Oil. ; tJ5* Ov 3/. 

7. (d) grs. » (5) 12}ij clays. 8. £12Q<) * 

if. 47 t V yrs ; £32* neatly. 10. 6 000052 , 9.02 inuily 

Page 109.— XXII I. 

1. ; 5JJ$. 2. £113 mvurljr. 3 «1 bra. 

1 6015 hra. . 5. 20. 6. £301. & ljtf,/. 

j 

7. 7 hi‘9. 8. 887* days. 

9. Brandy 18$ Bum 14$. 8./W Gin 11$- 0§«/. 

10. ’317. 
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' Page 109. -XXIV. 

2 330l 2379009^; 34^5586-6 .. 

3. Each man ’« slum* =» Y0£! u fL each womUp's * 6’jV rt t/., «mcti 

chiItV8 = 3ii.-rf. ’ 

4. -0001521 ; -00000(X)039. &. 1*416 ... 

6. g 1 ^ per minute. 7. 561020; 160125. 

I 

Page 110.-XXV. 

i 

I! G. C. M, = 2223. ; L C. M -113-1 , ?. 

2- ifiV.Mfl.V' 3 - «« 497; 1351 . 

4. 7; -iVfiU* 5- C 5c. ft 110j{4 e. in. 

(I. £M7.7#.llHrf. 7. Jgals. 8. 2208 c. ft. 

9. 10. ^ 

Page 111. —XXVI. 

1. MKMJ; 2. 15^ percent. 

3. Gain per cent. ; Rs. 200^. 4. 34. 

r >. 7j\ hie. 6. Rfi. 11,029^,. 7. 3]!'. 

8. Ra. 137. 8 as. ^ 9. 8 4 l <ia.vs. 

10. 5,\ P. M. ; 14^,- miles. 

‘ Page 112.*— XXVII. 

2. * 4j[$;'9. 8. £1670. 8s. bd. 4 7f» days. 

6. £5500 ; £5078. 2s. Gd. 6. 15 ft. 4 m 

’■ 31JJ. 

• Page H3.— I- 

l! 9 j. 8rf. j 429 . 6*. 7}/f. 

2 . SA\« 1*1* S 002;^-3168. 

4. £8000 j £7530. 


3. '2317 ; 1*6414. 
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Page 113.— II. 

1. Oj.4; 24*9*f&; 2300; 1&. 

2 12 3; 33*1; 3*236; $; 6*.; 04895. 3. q^.Gain! 

4. 12 daya. • # * * 

Page 115.— I. 

1 2100*6; 24600;* *027045. 2. *18. 3. £35. 

4. £6. 6#. 5. lObrs. 

Page 115. — 11. 

1. 1,VA« 2 - 1224. 3. 545*6; -20432; b). 

4. £98. 2#. 4*5</. 5. 1 qr, 1 lb. 1 oz. 

b. £295. 16#. 8d. 

7. As share = £212. 2s. B's = £353. 10#. Cs = £368. 17#. 

8. 10 per cent. 

Page 116.— 111. . 

1. il2. 10#.;|. 2. 1313413. 3. £85. lls. l\d. 

*4 £51 4#. 3Jci. 5. £15.10#. 6. £25; 9^ per oat. . 

Page 116.— IV. 

if SOperceut. 2. 166^; 1 d. = ld.; gjf. 

3. *078; 800; 10#. 7jd. 

4. £1299^; 2 years. 

Page 117.— V. 

1. fl) 43} (2) 3665. 2. (1) Id. (2) 1 ft. nearly/ 

3. £23. 0#. 5{d. 4. £171. C#. 8}d, 

5. £32. 7#. 0d. * 
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Page 118.— VI. 

.* 

1 . 

*00005’; 150000000. 

2. £7.7s.7d. 

3. £44 5.5<.lOd. 

4 

(£10. 4s) 


6. 81. 

« <. 

6, *2685546875. 




Pagt llS.-r-VII. 

0 

1 . 

2 yds. 2 ft. 

■** 

in. 2. 008; 09 44... 

3. 

21 weeks. 


4. £1.5 s. 


r * 

• 

Page 118. — VIII. 


1. 

1313. ;is. f Cd'. 

2. 

U) ih (2) 4. 3. 

£5. 

4. 

600600 ; 6006. 

5. 

5,; 14625. 6. 

U; 8 8. 

7. 

3 tons 4 cwts. 3 

qrs. 

4 lbs. 13 oz. 8. 

171 tiles. 

9. 

The former.J 







Page 119. — IX. 


1. 

3805 yds. 

2 

. 176 lbs. Troy. ; 1008000 gi«. 

3. 

120. 4s. lOjd. 

4 

. (1) (ii) 562,‘y. 


5, 

1 CTft. 3 lbs. 

6- 

Hi- 7. 61; 

(>505 

6. 

Is. 6J<fc 

9. 

7j. 8tf. 10. 19 

17. 

11. 

1182720. ' 







Page 120.— X. 


1 . 

1165; 1716. 

2. 

3. 3 po. 3 yds. 10 in nearly. 

4. 

(1) -0625; (2) 300; 

[8) *8316. 


jr 

$S°z. 


7. 33$ per cent. 

8. 

m*- 


9 £770. 


10. 

£28657. 4s, 


# 

1* 
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Page 121, — XI, 

1.1.. • 2, G.C.M.-U1; L.C._M. = 82368. 

3. 0763; ‘3125. • l 

1. 13.v. 7®rf. 5 . b *1234; 3^^. 6 . £83, brf. 

7. £21.7*. M. * . ' 8. 3?. 

Page 122.— XII, 

1. <J C. M. = 111 ; *L. C. M, » 3360. 2. J. 

3 5000; 5-0632. 4. 480 ft. , £14. 

5 3443; ■*,. , 6. 1 pfei cent. 

7. £7}. 8. £300Q, £126 

Page 123, — I. • 

1 Ai*. 2. ttViV- 

3. 6 240312; 1000; 6; £39. 0*. 

4 37f 0 4 per cent, 

f. 2 per cent 

Page 123.— II 

1. 4H0060. 7*. 11K; 43172. 2, £46 Os. 7rrf. 

,3. -0099225 ; 76.. 4. 24. 

ft. £326^3 ; £134 6. 40 acres. 

7 £165; £5. 14#. 8. . 80 sheep r 9.1 ^men. 

Page 124,— III. • 

, I. “*£23. 12*, 2. 24. 4. 4. i. 5. 46. 

6. 250; 400000. 7. 008 ; 0075. 8. 0625 ; 25 ; 01. 

9. £871. 10. £63f 

Page 125. — IV. 

1. 6 . 2. 10J day?. 3. ffg.* 

4. £520. 5. ‘0108570 ; '02525. 

6. -00014. 7. £2000. 

8. 6 min. 




ERRATA. 


J’ajr** 

Line 21 

For 

3\ 

Road 3J. 


13 

„ 2 

„ 

2 if. 

49 

3Jrf. 

'9 

M 

„ 5*' 

„ 

1530/. ; * 

91 

1520/. 

• » 

15 

„ 21 

>• 

157/: 

f» 

175/. 

?♦ 

17 

„ 14 

,» 

0' 891' and 7 

0 73' 891' ) 

9» 

19 

< 0 891 and 

1 0-73891. 


20 

,,22 • 

»» 

6-30,072 

19 

630072. 


33 

„ 29 

,, 

5 

6 

99 

i- 

P» 

35 

3 

„ 

fS • 

'i + A ■) 

*9 

(i 

• a 

T 3 * 

• 4 

+ — 

*1 

38 

„ 34 

,» | 

1 3 C 

l— r)' 

1 

9--^- 


63 

„ 23 

I, 

Has. 9 plus. 

,» 

Oan. 1 £ie. 

49 

69 

„ « 

,i 

4691 

„ 

46^0. 

If 

74 

„ 2 

», 

oo 

X 


8X*& 

•9 

70 

„ 18 

,* 

979 

*» 

925. . 

19 

81 

„ 2 

»» 

33| 

»» 

33*. 

IP 

* 87 

„ 23&25 

1 1, 

roods 

,* 

rods. 

»» 

93 

„ 9 

ii 

piston 

,, 

cistern. 

9 4 

102 

„ 25 

,, 

gain 

ii 

lose. 

f» 

130 

9 

,, 

Vo\r 

ft 


II 

132 

„ 2 

» * 

6 A min. 

tt 

min. 

IP 

132 

„ 27 

i, 

18-71 

f> 

13-71. 

»l 

133 

„ 26 

i, 

30 miles 

», 

26|,milesf. 

ll 

134 

„ 6 

,, 

12 hrs. 

if 

16 hours. 

91 

135 

„ 15 

», 

3$days. 

ft 

14$ days. * 

II 

135 

„ 19 

i, 

3} 02. 

ft 

70oz. 

II 

•136 

» 12 

ii 

12 as. ' 

;> 

13 as.* 

II 

136 

„ 20 

ii 

11 as. 

tt 

6 as* 

• 

II 

137 

„ 4 ■ 

ii 

26 t «A >»• 

ft 

Ills?- 

II 

137 

„ 13 


Rs. 47.8m. 

tt 

Rs. 77 

II 

142 

»»’ 21 


927495 

tt 

0275351. 

II 

142* 

» 3 • 


Rs. 15^7 &c. 

• 

*% 

Rs. 1500, 
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NOTES. 

( Analytical \ Critical aud Explanatory). 

ON 

BURKE’S REFLECTIONS 

ON THE * # 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Q. 1 . Give a brief sketch of the life and character of 
Edmund Burke. 

An*.— parly life (x 729—1 761)— 

Efdmund Burke, the son of an attorney was bom at Dublin 
,00 the 12th. of January, 1729 (N.S.) In 1741 he was sent 
to a school at Ballitore in Kildare ; and there under a 
skilful master, Abraham Shackelton the Quaker, 4 ie studied 
for about two years. In 1743 he entered the Trinity 
Qpllege, Dublin and remained there until 1 748, when he 
took his Bachelor's degree. Here he was a fellow-etudeflt 
with Goldsmith. Having completed his college course he 
proceeded to London to study for the bar at the Middle • 
Temple. Law soon disgusted him, however, with its* dry 
details, though he toiled manfully at it for some years ; at 
last he settle^ down to the London life of a lettered s(u- ■ 
denf, writing for Dodsley, of Pal! Mall, an account of the* 
European settlements in America and various dtber works. 
The first work, he published in 1756 was entitled. 

‘‘ The Vindication of Natural Society” in imitation and ridi- 
cule of the Style of Bolingbroke, and an “ Essay on the 
Sublime«and the beautiful- It'must have* been a pleasant 
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life that Burke led in London during this pericd. He be^ 
came acquainted/ with men of eminence (such as Arthur' 
Murphy, Garrick, Samuel Johnson, Hyme, Warburton, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c.) who appreciated his genius and 
in whose conversation he took gteat delight. In 1756 he 
went to Bath to recruit his health, weakened by strenuous 
application. There at the house of his friend and coun- 
tryman Dr. Nugent he met the lady (Nugent’s daughter) 
who became his wife, and from the time of their marriage 
(1757) until death parted them she was the comfort and 
solace of his chequered life, tfn 1758 his only son Richard 
was born. In 1759 he started the Annual Register and 
remained its editor and chief contributor for several years. 

Political life (1761—1773) (First period) — 

Burke’s entrance on political life may be dated from his 
appointment in 1761 as private Secretary to “Single Speech” 
Hamilton, the chief Secretary for Ireland. He returned to 
Dublin where after two years’ service he obtained asa reward 
a pension, on fhe Irish establishment, of £ 300 ayear. But 
a misunderstanding' having arisen between him and Hamil- 
ton, he threw up his pension, broke with Hamilton >and te- 
turned to London. 

In 1764 Burke aldhg with Sir Joshua Reynolds founded 
the celebrated Literary Club ; but literary society did not 
call off his attention from the chances of a political -career. 
He became private secretary to the Marquis of Rocking- 
hamon his becoming Prime Minister, 1765. 

On the 27th. January, 1766, Burke took his seat in Parli- 
ment as member for Wendover and on the very first day of 
his attendance delivered a speech of such eloquence as 
astonished no less a critic than the Great Commoner who 
happened ,*to be there and whb emphatically congratulated 
RuTke on his success. The Rockingham ministry, howeiier, 
lived only < a 1 few months and it was succeeded by the Pitt 
and Grafton Ministry, Burke went into opposition with his 
patron* c* 

At the close of the session, 1768, Parliament was dis- 
solved ; and the nuw parliament met in November ^of the 
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same. year with Duke of Grafton as Premior Burke was re- 
elected for Wendover, but he remained in|>ppositi(*n. 

The first important political question that arose after 
Burke’s election*to Parliament was the Middlesex Election 
Case. Burke made several speeches to show that Parlia- 
ment had been acting unconstitutionally and arbitrarily 
both in the Middlesex Election Case and in the Privilege 
Cases. Failing to produce any effect he wrote a political , 
pamphlet “Thoughts on the Present Discontents” in 1773. 
This pamphlet concludes the first period of Burke’s political 
caieer. 9 * 9 

Political life — (1773 — 1794) (Second Pe’riojJ)— 

In i774Burkewas returned for Bristol ; and during those 
stirring years of the American War he poured out the opu- 
lence of a richly stored mind in many noble orations in sup- 
port of the claims of the colonists. 

In 1778 when a bill was brought into parliament, relax- 
ing some of the restrictions imposed upon Ireland by the 
atrocious fiscal policy of Great Britain, Burk^ disgusted his 
constituents (generally Bristol merchants) by an indepen- 
dence of judgment in supporting the Bill. 

In 1780 he brought forward a plan for the ‘Better 
Security of the Independence of Parliament’, and the ‘Eco- 
nomical reformation of the Civil ^nd other. Establishments’ 
In the same year Parliament was dissolved. When it as- 
sembled again Burke was returned for MaltiJh. 

In 1782 on -the resignation of Lord North, the Rocking- 
ham ministry came to power and Burke obtained 'the post 
of Paymaster of the Forces and a seat in the Privy Council. 
But on the death of Rockingham in the same year, ‘Lord 
Shelburne succeeded him, upon which Burke with several 
of his friends resigned. Subsequently on the resignation., 
of Shelburne* Lord North, Fox and Burke under the ^9- 
minal leadership of the Duke of Portland,* fprmed the 
Coalition Mini^ry which, however, was shortly dismissed 
by the king when Fox’s, India $ill was thrown out. . 

The principal acts of Burke’s political life after this were 
the share he took in the impeachment of^Yarren Hastings, 
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for his maladministration in India, his opposition to- Mr. 
Pitt's design of Arming a limited regency on the king's ill- 
ness in 1788, and the ^strong part he took against the 
authors and defenders of thie French Revblution. In the 
House he avowed his detestation of the revolutionists with 
such force that a separation between him and Mr. Fox, and 
many tnore of his old friends, took place. In 1790 he 
•published his famous “ Reflections on the Revolution in 
France" which attracted great attention, and produced a 
surprizing effect ‘upon the pqblic mind. In Z794, the 
proceedings agjainst Warren Hastings came to a close and 
Burke retire^ from Parliament. 

Closing years (1794-^-1797)— Heavy sorrows darkened 
the close of the vetern statesman’s life. Two years before 
he retired from Parliament he lost his dear and constant 
friend Sir Joshua Reynolds ; the year in which he retired 
•he lost his brother Richard, with whom he had always lived 
on terms of the greatest confidence and affection. But a 
heavier calamity befell him a few months later by the death 
of his only son Richard who had been lately returned for 
Malton in his father’s place. ' 

In r795, h e was allowed a handsome pension by die go- 
vernment. It was opposed by his enemies, such as, the 
Duke of Bedford and Lorp I^auderdale. This called forth 
from the old man that splendid repartee — Litter to a Noble 
Lord. . His la* work, Letters on a Regicide Peace % showed 
that he retained to the end of his life his whole powers un- * 
impaired. At last in the 68th. year of his age he passed off 
quietly in his house at Beaconsfield, on the 8th. July, 1797. 

Character — Burke was a specimen of the best and high- 
est type of the Irish character, — ardent, enthusiastic, full of 
genius, with wit tempered by restraining wisdqm, and above 
att, full of ardent zeal forgood, and a heakhy and uncompro- 
mising detectdtion of wrong. Intellectually he was the most 
richly endowed with rare powers of observation and inde- 
fatigable industry ; there wa* no subject which he could 
not master, and none which, having mastered, he could not 
expound with unparalleled richness of language. But he 
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had some defects. His wit is blunt and % very often un- 
seasonable ; and as usual with a* man wl£> has not true 
humour, he is alsg without true paihos. The thought of 
wrong or misery *moved him less to pity for the victim 
than to anger against the cause. 

Q. 2 . Enumerate with dates the principal worfcs of 
Burke. 

A ns. —The chief works of Burke are 

1. Vindication of Natural Society. * ... r 75 f-, 

2. The Sublime and the beautiful. ... 1757.* 

3. Present state of the Nation. ... "... • 1769. 

4. Thoughts on the Cause of the * 

Present DiscontAts ... 17/0. 

5. Reflections on the French Revolution. ... 1790. 

6. Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. » 1791. 

7. Thoughts on trench Affairs. ... 1791. 

8 . Letter to a Noble Lord. ... ... 1795.’ 

9. Letters on a Regicide Peace. ... . 1796. 

10/ Observations on the Conduct of the Minority. 1797. 
ij. Speeches. 

Q. 3 . What are Burke 1 s chief characteristics as a writerl 

A ns . — The chief characteristics of Burke as a writer are 
the following • • j 

(1) Generous richness and breadtji of judging 
ment. 

f 2 ) He is sparing of literary references. „ 

(3) He is one of the few who learnt to connect 

politics with morality. 

(4) Passion, intensity, imagination, rigid troth 

cogency of logical reason. 

1 5) He is stiff and overcoloured. 

1 6) His wit is blunt. » 

17) The varieties of his literary dr rhetorical 

^method are very striking. 

Cf. (a) The superb imaginative* amplifica- 
tion of the description of Haidar Ali’s 
cjescent.upoft the Carnatic. 
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, (b) The grave, simple, unadorned Ad- 
i dress to the King (1777). 

(c\ The sentimental beauty of the 
picture of Marie Antoinette at Ver- 
sailles. 

(d) The* red horror of the tale of Debi 
Sing in Rungpore. 

(e) The learning positiveness, and 
cool judicial mastery of the Report on 

' „ * the Lord's Journals (1794). 

(8) Greatness of comprehension. * 

(9) Sentiments, lofty and fervid. 

(10) In all its varieties Burke’s style is noble, earnest 
and deep-flowing He ' had the style of his subjects, 
the amplitude, the weightiness, the laboriousness, the 
sense, thc-high flight, and the grandeur proper to a man 

^dealing with imperial themes, the freedom of nations, the 
justice of rulers, the fortunes of great societies and the 
sacredness- of law. Burke will always be read with 
delight and Edification, because in the midst of discus- 
sions on the local and the accidental he scatters apoph- 
thegms (short instructive sayings) that take us into the 
regions of lasting wisdom. 

Q. 4 . JVhat circums(ances hindered Bmkds success 
as an Orator ? 

. Ans , — It is not wrong to say of Burke that as 9 ,n 
ot^tor he was transcendent, but he generally failed in 
that immediate influence upon his hearers which is eom- 
monly supposed to be the mark of oratorical success. 

Hfs gestures were clumsy ; he had sonorous but harsh 
tones; he never lost his strong Irish accent, and his 
-utterance ‘was often hurried and eager. Apjjrt from these 
disadvantages of accident it is easy to perceive, from ‘the 
matter and 'texture of the speeches that have become 
English classics, that the very qualities which are excel- 
lences in literature were drawbacks * to the spoken dis- 
courses : — 

(1) because te went wide*enough into the generalities 
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that lent force and light to his view, and consequently the 
arguments are not close and rapid enoijgh to h&ld the 
interest of a practicalassembly : i 
( 2 ) because ‘the emotion to which he commonly ap- 
pealed was that too rare one— the love of wisdom ; and 
he combined his thoughts and knowledge in propositions 
of wisdom so weighty and strong, that the minds of 
ordinary hearers* were not on the instant prepared for 
them. His oratory astounded by its ' brilliancy rather 
than persuaded by its tone and arguments ; and in the 
long run, the eloquence wliich failed to command the’ 
reason, ceased to captivate the ear. Passionate and in a 
great degree untractablc he, was unsuited for pafty politics, 
and drifted from all his connection screaking up slowly all 
party ties, and even the ties of friendship, till he reached 
at last a state of almost political isolation. • 

Mr. Green says, “ The length of his speeches, the 
profound and philosophical character of his argument, ’ 
the splendour and often the extravagance of his illustra- 
tions, his passionate earnestness, his want oP temper and 
discretion, wearied and perplexed the squires and mer- 
chants about him. He was known at last as the 1 dinner- 
bell ot the House’, so rapidly did its benches thin at his 
rising. For a time his energies found scope in the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings ) and the grandeur of his 
appeals to the justice of England hushed detraction. But 
ditfth the close of the impeachment his repute had again 
fallen ” 

Q. 6. What was the nature of BurMs Political 
philosophy t 

Ans . — The political philosophy of Burke, though in 
itself systematic and complete makes no pretense to the • 
character of what is understood by a scientific theory. Th* 
ground-work of Burke’s nature was poetic. • His ideas, 
if conceived bjj the reason, took shape and colour from 
the splendour* and fire of his imagination. A nation was 
to him a great living society so complex in its relations - 
and whose institutions yrere*o interwoven with glorious 
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'events in the past that to-touch it rudely was a . sacrilege. 
Its constitution (was no artificial scheme of Government, 
but an exquisite balance of social forces which was in 
itself a natural outcome' of its history 'and development. 
His temper was in this way conservative, but his conserva- 
tism sprang not from a love of inaction but from a sense 
of the value of social order, and from an imaginative re- 
, verence for all that existed. Every institution was hallowed 
to him by the clear 'Insight with which he discerned its re- 
lations to the past and its suitable connection with the 
Social fabric around it. To toilch even an anomaly seemed 
to Burke to be ‘risking the ruin of a complex structure of 
national ordfcr which it had cost centuries to build up. 
4 The equilibrium of the Constitution,’ he said, 4 has some- 
thing so delicate about it, that the least displacement may 
destroy it H ’ * It, is a difficult and dangerous matter even to 
touch so complicated a machine’. 

* The basis of Burke's political philosophy was his respect 
for the collective reason of men* and his sense of the im- 
possibility in politic^ and morals of considering the indivi- 
dual apart from the experience of the race. — ‘ Nothing uni- 
versal can be rationally affirmed on any moral or political 
subject, was his fundamental doctrine, and he was the last 
man to lay down any political proposition not subject to 
the ever vaiying interpretation of circumstances, and in- 
dependently of % the particular use which was to be made of 
it.«- • k. 

Q. 6 .*— What was the French Revolution 1 Sketch its 
history. 

Ans*— The French Revolution is a general name for the serie s 
of political and social changes, together with the commo~ 
fions and struggles connected with them, which commenced 
irt, France /tom the 5th. of May, 1789 (the fiiSt meeting* of 
the States-gpneral which had never been summoned before 
since 1614) to the 5th. October, 1795 (the defeat and dis- 
arming of the Paris National Guards by General Bonaparte 
.on the occasion of their rising to overthrow the National 
Convention as thg, republican* parliament was then palled). 
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This put an end to the struggles and changes, ind ren- 
dered the republican government permanent and undis- 
puted for the tinje being, namely, tontil 1804, when Napo 
leon was proclaimed Emperor.' 

[ Burke’s pamphlet (published in October, 1790) only 
refers to changes which had taken place to that date* (i. e. 
one year and five* months)]. ■ , 

The chief causes which led to the 'French Revolution 
are:— . • 

(1) The laws and institutions of the m^daeval Feudal 
system which had been relaxed or abolished in* most other 
countries were still kept up*m Frarye, giving ample scope 
for royal despotism, signiorial oppression and ecclesiastical 
corruption, which besides embittering the feeling*- of the 
people also hindered improvement of agriculture* and the 
development of industry, thereby preventing* the increase* 
of subsistence for increasing population, so that the country 
had been on the verge of 'famine. The nobility and the 
clergy constituted what was called the "Privileged classes,'’ 
being free from many burdens under which the commons 
groaned, and vested with privileges Which gave most in- 
iquitous powers over the commons. Hence the extreme 
exasperation of the commons against the Privileged classes, 
and the reaction in favour of the new theories of Liberty 
Equality and Fraternity taught by Rousseau Itnd others, 

*•*(2) Tl>e bankruptcy of the French Government 5 id 
the, .extreme impoverishment and misery of the people 
resulting partly from the long continued exactions and 
extravagances of the court and nobility and partly* from 
a'long series of ruinous foreign wars undertaken to gratify 
the vanity of the royal family* fc. g. Louis XIV’$ long wars, 
of conquest against the Netherlands, Germany and Itajy 
with barren results : his share in the war of. the Spanish 
Succession (1 701-13) which brought the country to the 
brink of ruin? Louis XV’s |hare in the Seven. Years 
war (1756-63), resulting in his overthrow by the Prussians 
a.nd in the capture of the French fleet anjJ the colonies by 
the English: Louis'XVI’s* share in the American >Var of In- 
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dependence which, though successful, completed the* bank' 
ruptcy of the French government.) 

From that time French politics consisted of a series of 
artifices by finance ministers to , meet the" expenditure of 
the Government. But it was soon found impossible to 
carry on the government of the country on the same waste- 
ful prfnciples any longer, and hence the summoning of the 
'States-General. 

(3) The writings of such French men of letters as 
Rousseau, Voltsfire, Didero^ D’Alembert, Condillac, 
Helvetius by undermining all old political, social and re- 
l^iqus traditions and ideas and by spreading utilitarian 
theories, intellectually prepared the people to revolutionize 
and reconstruct society. In fact, the French Revolution 
was to a certain extent an attempt to realise the theories 
of Rousseau. 

. (4) The effect of the American War upon French po- 

litics also contributed to the Revolution, not only by com- 
pleting the bankruptcy of the French Government but also 
by exemplifying and spreading among French soldier and 
pebple the democratic ideas of the American republicans. 
Thus even the French general in America, the Ma quis 
of D’LaFayette, was §0 filled with American ideas that 
though an aristocrat himself he became one of the revolu- 
tionary leaders. * 

At length the tumults excited by the arbitrary taxation of 
Bgene’ alarmed the king into granting the popular demand 
for summoning the States General which had been in abey- 
ance since 1614. The States-General, which met on the 
jth. May, 1789, was composed of 270 nobles, 291 clfergy 
and 578 commons. Discord began at once ; the king, the 
nobles and the clergy insisted, that they should vote accord- 
iqg4o estates or orders, in which case the nobles and t the 
clergy could t always vote together (as 2 to 1) against the 
Commons } on the other hand, the Commons insisted that 
they should vote according to numbers (i.e. individually), in 
which case the Commons frould outvote the nobles and 
cleigy together. The struggle went on for* weeks; the 
king at length went through the form of disraissfog the 
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MatcsfGeneftil and shut them out of their olace of meeting. 
Whereupon the Commons defied royal aijhority &nd as- 
sembled in a public tennis court, constituted themselves into 
t National Assembly and invited the other orders to return 
md join them and vote on equal terms. At length on the 
27th. June, alarmed by the attitude of the people, the king 
consented with ill-will to recognise the National Assembly 
which commenced to legislate. Meanwhile the royal trobps 
(largely foreigners composed of the Swiss and the Ger- 
mans) had been gathering, towards Paris to overawe the^ 
Assembly ; whereupon the people armed themselves by" 
breaking open the royal armoury. They * expelled the 
soldiers and stormed the royal fortress and the state prison 
of the Pastille. The populace rose all over the country 
Utacked the nobles, burnt their castles and murdered 
many. Most of the nobility and princes of the blood fled 
from the country (to England, and Germany) and were 
< ailed Emigrants. The King and Queen then living in the * 
Palace of Versailles (a few miles from Paris) were suspected 
of designing to flee and join the army at Metz. A mob, 
sevanty to eighty thousand strong, composed largely of 
women rushed to Versailles, stormed the Palace and carried 
‘♦off the royal pair and family to Paris where they virtually 
remained as prisoners till their death. The king was exe- 
cuted on the 21st. January, 1793 arid the Queen oft the 18th. 
October, 1793. In the meantime the National Assembly, 
^imposed chiefly of commons, declared France to ba-a 
republic (21st. September, 1792), ruled the country aftd 
passed a rapid succession of revolutionary laws : — 

! i) Abolishing all privileges of nobles and clergy. , 

2 ) Abolishing all distinctions of rank and title and 
distributing public burdens proportionally upon all. 

(^) Abolishing the monopolies and restrictions that had*** 
weighed upon trade. , 8 

(4) Establishing freedom of thought and worship. 

(5) Appropriating, to the s^te the lands of the C.hurch 
and those of .the emigrant nobles (allowing the Church a 
moderate subsidy from the sta/e). $ 

(6) Meeting the expeftses of the government by issuing 
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paper notes called Assignats each representing the value of 
so much of *the public land j(i. e. the land of the church and 
nobles.) 4 

(7) Dividing the whole .country into* 83 departments 
upon geographical and physical principles, i. e. according to 
the natural confirmation of the country instead of the old 
artificial provinces, and these into Communes or munici- 

, palities. • 

(8) Reducing the power of the king (without at 

first abolishing monarchy) from an autocrat to a mere 
{highest) responsible functionary and servant of the 
state. * 

Then from the end of 1789 there was comparative peace 
owing to the moderation of ° the great popular leader 
Mirabeau (who died 2nd. April, 1791). The sanguinary 
period began from the invasion of the Prussians and Aus- 
ii ians together with the emigrant nobles to restore the old 
'regime in August, 1792; and it reached its height in the 
Reign of Terrot from May, 1J793 to July, 1794, during 
which period^after having destroyed the remaining princes 
and nobles, the republican factions took to exterminating 
each other. 

Q. 7. What prevented Burke from seeing the itu c * 
nature of the French Revolution l 

Ans. — Btarke could not penetrate into the social aspect 
of the Revolution. “The pith of the Revolution, up to 
1 790, was less the political constitution, of which Burke 
says so much and so much that is true, than the social 
and economic transformation, of which he says so little.' It 
was not a question of the power of the king, or the 
measure of an electoral circumspection, that made the 
Revolution; it was the iniquitous distribution of the 
*13X03, the Scourge of the milifia service, the ocourge cf, the 
r6ad service, the destructive tyranny exercised in the vast 
preserves of wild game, the vexatious rights and imposts 
of the lords of manors, and all the other tdious burdens 
and heavy impediments orf the prosperity of the thrifty 
and industrious part of the nation.” 

Burke saw only^jhe dangers and disorders of thfe new 
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system, but. he saw a very little way indeed into the more 
cruel dangers and disorders of the old. J * 

Q. 8. To what stage had the 'French Revolution reached 
ivhen Burke wrbte his Reflections ? 

Ans . — When Burke was' writing his most sombre pages, 
Paris and the provinces were celebrating with transports of 
joy and enthusiasm the civic oath and federation (consti- 
tutional monarchy) the restoration of concord to the land/ 
the final establishment of freedom and justice in a regener- 
ated France. The name of* the Republic had never beea 
so much as whispered. The king still believed that consti- 
tutional monarchy would leave him as much power as he 
desired. The clergy, it i’s true, were violently irritated by 
the spoliation of their goods, and the nobles had gone into 
the German territories, to brood over projectS 4 of bloody 
revenge upon their country. From these circumstances, 
Burke gloomily presaged that a cloud of thunder and dark, 
ness was gathering fast and in a short time would burst up- 
on the accursed country. " # 

Q. 9. fVhat, according to Morley \ is the philosophical 
aspect of the Reflections l 

Ans .— In one sense, says Morley, we may call the Re- 
flections , a political pamphlet, but it is much more than 
this, just as the movement against which it was levelled was 
much more than a political movement. The Revolution 
, vested on a philosophy, and Burke confronted it wit J* an 
antagonistic philosophy. Burke, while seeming only* to 
deal with the French monarchy and the British constitution 
was, in fact, turning men’s minds to an attitude, from 
which not only the political incidents of the hour, but the 
current ideas about religion,, psychology, the very nature of 
hujnan knowledge, would all be seen in a changed light and 
clothed in new colour. Burke’s book marks a tumlhg 
point in literary history, because it was the 'signal for that 
reaction over ahe whole field of thought, into which the 
Revolution drove many of die finest minds of the next 
generation, by showing the supposed consequences of pure' 
individualistic rationalism. J J 
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Q. 10 , What circumstances led Burke to i^nte his Be- 
flections l 'Whah object had he in vim ? 

Ans .—‘ The cifcumstajices which led Burke to write his 
Reflections were the following: — * . 

(i) The members of an association which called itself 
the Revolution Society (chiefly composed of Dissenters, 
hut not without a mixture of churchmen, including a few 
r peers and a good many members of the « House of Com- 
mons) met on the 4th. of November, 1789 to celebrate the 
anniversary of the landing of the Prince of Oftmge, which 
was the first act of the Revolution of 1688. At this meet- 
ing Dr. Price, the preacher, and others highly applauded the 
French people for having carried the principles of the 
English Revolution to a 'loftier height and having opened 
, boundless hopes to mankind. This roused Burke’s anger 
and he set-to work upon a denunciation of Price’s doctrines 
with vehement oratorical powers. 

* (2) No one except Burke foresaw the real magnitude of 
the political movement in France. But the House was 
deaf to his voice. This made him appeal to the country by 
his pen. He had in his portfolio the commencement of a 
letter to a young Frenchman (Dupont) who had solicited 
from him an expression of opinion, and this letter he , e- 
. solved to enlarge and give to the world. He thus appealed 
directly to «£he whole English nation, and indirectly to 
every citizen of the civilized world. He preached a cru- 
sade against men whom he regarded as the foes of rel^ 
gion and pivilization, and called on the armies of Europe* 
to put down a Revolution whose principles threatened 
every state with destruction. 

In publishing these Reflections the chief object which 
Burke had in view was to recall the English nation to its 
ancient principles and show the* folly and imprydence of the 
French political movement thereby preventing revolution- 
ary tendencies from spreading among the nation and letting 
the French people know that the hulk qf the English 
people have no sympathy witfe them. . 

. Q. 11 . What were the remarkable effects' produced by 
,Burkds Refledimk' 
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Aps. — TJie remarkable effects produced by Burke’s Re- 
flections were the following : — . * * 

(1) Before the book was published,* the predominent 

sentiment in England had been one of mixed astonishment 
and sympathy. But Burkfc’s Reflections at once divided the 
nation into two parties and called forth many attacks and 
answers, of which the most remarkable were Thomas 
Paine’s Rights of* Man and the Vindicice Gallkce of* Sir, 
James Mackintosh. These three works became as it were 
the arsenals from which men of different 4>arties drew their 
weapons of attack and defeifce. * * 

(2) The body of the nation agreed irf the fierce and 

eloquent denunciation contained in this book.* The Jaco 
bins steadily went down in public estimation from the day* 
of its publication. Burke’s fiery philippic seemed to dry 
up their strength. Nothing could stand, in public opinion, 
against Burke’s imperious dilemmas. , 

(3) Like a potent magic it disarmed the Revolutionists' 
of England, and on the continent of Europe its effect 
was as powerful as it was at home. Thus, the book might 
justly be called the ‘salvation of Europe.’ 

$. 12 . Give a critical estimate of Burke's Reflections. 

Ans. — Burke’s famous letter or pamphlet represents the 
workings of an extraordinary mind at an extraordinary 
crisis; and can therefore be compared with’ few fliings that 
have ever been spoken or written. Composed in a literary 
3ge, it scarcely belongs to literature, yet it is one of tj*e 
greatest of literacy masterpieces. It embodies nothing of 
histdry save fragments which have mostly lost their interest, 
yet no book in the world has more historical significance; 
It scorns and defies philosophy, but it discloses a compact 
and unique system of its own.. It tramples on logic, yet 
carries home to the most logical reader a conyifction that*' 
its ill-reasoning is substantially correct. No one would 
think of agreeing with it in the mass,* yet there Are parts to 
which every candid mind will assent. Its many true and 
wise sayings are mixed up with Extravagant and bare-faced 
sophistry : its* argument, with every semblance .of legal 
ejfll^tneSS, is disturbed by hsTsty gusts qf anger. But the 
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tone of the book was well suited to the ococasion, A 
loud and bitier <*ry was to be raised — the revolutionary 
propaganda was to be ^strayed— and tO f this end all that 
could be said against it was to be clearly, sharply, emphati- 
cally, and uncompiomisingly pht forth. With Hannibal 
at the gates, it was no time for half opinions, for qualifica- 
tion, a*nd for temporisation. The Jacobins were unjust and 
unscrupulous, and it was perhaps pardonable to attack 
them ivith their oftn weapons. From all this we deduce 
the critical canon, that properly to understand Burke's 
book we must look on him notas a critic, but as an advocate. 
The book is not history, nor philosophy, but a polemic. 
It is a polenfic against Jacobinisip, particularly English Jaco- 
binism. * 

Q. 13. On what grounds does Burke condemn the ad- 
dress of ttte Revolution Society to the National Assembly f 

' A ns. — Burlie condemns the address of the Revolution 
Society to the National Assembly, on the following 
grounds : — ¥ 

J i) It is unauthorized by Parliament. 

2) It is unauthenticated by the names or signatures of 
those who sent them, so that their abilities and experience 
are unknown. 

(3) It qpngratulates thg French people on its attainment 
of liberty without inquiring whether under the circum- 
stances this Ifoerty might be a curse instead of a blessing 
toTthera, and withdut waiting to see whether the French 
people would be able to re-esl^blish their ancient orderly 
form of government. 

Q." 14. What are the chief points in Burkds criticism of 
Dr. Pried s Sermon ? 

Ans. — The chief points in Burke’s Criticism of Dr. Price's 
Sermon are : t — 

(1) It Violates the* wholesome rule that politics should 
be kept apart from religion. ‘ * 

(2) It teaches the falle doctrine that the only lawful 
king is he who owes his crown to the choice of his people 
and that the king 1 of England is such a king. Burke says 
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that, the king of England in no way owes his crown to the 
choice of his subjects ; Price’s doctrine is therefore a 
covered attack upon British sovereignty itself. Burke holds 
that the British-Sovereignty is hereditary and not electoral, 
but admits that in remote’times the founders of new dynas- 
ties were elected by their subjects. 

(3/ It falsely formulates three rights which, according to 
I)r. Price, the English people have acquired by the Revolu* 
tion of 1688, namely — * 

(a) To choose their own governors. 

(b) To cashier them for misconduct. 

(c) To frame a government for themselves. 

(4) It points out the great defect in the British consti- 
tution to be, that it does not provide for adequate represent- 
ation of the British people. Burke says that the British 
constitution as if is has stood the test of several*centuries. 

Q. 15 . How does Burke refute the statement of Dr, 
Price that the English people have acquired from the principles 
of the Great English Revolution of 1688, three fundamental 
tights namely — * * 

(1) To elwose their own govemots ; 

(2) To cashiet them for misconduct ; 

( 3 ) To frame a government for themselves ? 

A ns . — With regard to the first point ' Burke says : — 

(a) That the principles of the Revolution of #688 are set forth 
•ifl the statute called the Declaration of Rights ; but it 
not # even a word is said, nor even any suggestion* made, of 
the* three fundamental rights claimed by Dr. Price. This 
Declaration of Rights was called ‘ an act for declaring the ' 
rights and liberties of the subjects and for settling the suc- 
cession of the Crown,’ whence it is evident that these rights 
and this succession were declared in one body' and bound 
indissolubly together. , * 

fy) That in the Act of Settlement (which wds passed on 
the prospect of a total failure of issue from king William 
and Queen Anne) Sophia is efectdd only because 'she is ^ 
next in succession in the Protestant line (jpeing the daughter * 
of Princess Elizabeth, ’Queen of Bohemia, daughter of 
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James L), tor which reason the nation submit Fo a lirie of 
foreigners an the English throne. 

(c) That if the ist. f right claimed by r IJr. Price be ad- 
mitted, it would invalidate the titles of all the sovereigns of 
England before the Revolution of 1688 and annul all the 
great constitutional Acts passed under them. 

(d.) That the Lords and Commons in 1688 might have 
ilone whatever they pleased, even to abolish monarchy ; but 
they had no moral * right to act inconsistently with the spirit 
of the English constitution. Tke right way of dealing in 
such emergenciec is to reconstruct what survives. 

(e) In the person of William there was a slight devia- 
tion from the strict order <of regular hereditary succession. 

, Hut it is against all genuine principles of jurisprudence to 
draw a principle from a law made in a special case and re- 
garding an individual person. Further, the accepting of 
William as king was not properly a choice ; it was an act of 
necessity , for securing the religion, laws and liberties of the 
country with .more firmness ; &nd all that could be 
found in this act of necessity to countenance the idea of 
hereditary succession was brought forward, fostered, and 
made the most of, by the legislature. In this case the 
principle of hereditary succession was kept and held invio- 
lable though^the direction vpa altered. 

(/) That he jvas not supporting the Divine Right of 
Kinjfs when he Advocates the principle of heredity. 

With regard to the second point Burke says : — 

(a) That no government can stand a moment, if it could 

be blown down with anything so loose and indefinite as an 
opinion of misconduct. James Hr (whose case Price ad- 
advances ii\ support of his second c | ai ‘ m ) W as charged 
wijh ' something much more than misconduct. He va$ 
charged witt^ having a design to subvert the Protestant 
Church and also the fundamental rights and liberties of flie 
people., K r 

(b) That the deposition of James II. was sp effected as 
to render the deposition of future sovereigns for njiscon- 

1 duct impracticable. - This was done by introducing a system 
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of mutual obligation between the sovereign and the repre- 
sentatives of the people and by-the limitation of tlfe powers, 
of both (that is i,p say, by making the Crown perfectly 
irresponsible and casting the responsibility upon ministers, 
by arranging frequent meetings and constant inspection of 
Parliament and by decreeing that no royal pardon could be 
granted to one impeached by the Commons). * 

(c) That thd king is the ‘ Servant of the people’ (Dr> 
Price calls the king, the Servant of the'people and therefore 
responsible to them) in this sense that he*must exercise , his 
power for the people’s benefit ; but he is not their servant 
in the sense that he must obey the people anc^ be respon- 
sible to them. On the other hand, it is the people who are 
to obey the king through the laws. * 

( d) That cashiering or dethroning a king cannot be at - 
complished without a civil war and should be the very last 
resource while other means have failed. ■ 

With regard to the third point Burke says: — 

(a) That a review of Ihc provisions ofc the Magna 
Chartra, the Petition of Right and the Declaration of Right 
will show, that every great revolution in England has been 
based upon the principle of preserving the ancient and 
hereditary laws and liberties of the nation, and never upon 
the idea of overthrowing them and replacing them by new 
laws. 9 

m (b) That this principle of the preservation of contiqyity 
^is according to nature. The constitutional lif$ of the 
nation is never broken any more than the constituted re- 
ligious or social life. 

Q. 10. What, according to Burke , are the two funda- 
mental principles of the English constitution f What are their 
advantages l « * * 

Ans.— The two fundamental principles o/ the English 
constitution are : — 

(1) Consctv&tion of established laws and usages. 

( 2 ) Correction or t'nodificatiorl in case of emergencies. 

Burke says that this policy pf conservation ana correction % 

Has two advantages •• — ■ 
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(a) It «, leaves icquisition free, transmits the posterity to 
what is acquired *nd at every stage is open to improvement. 

(b) It prevents the spFrit of liberty from running into 

license. . 

Q. 17 . Give some account of the Composition, Character 
and Constitution of the National Assembly. Hour does Burke 
pitieise them ? . 

A ns. — The Stated-General convoked by Louis XVI. of 
France met on May 5th. 1789. It consisted of the two privi- 
leged orders, the clergy and the * nobility, and of the Tiers- 
etat (commons).* The privileged orders refusing to join the 
third state ( Tiers-etat ) and deliberate in a common chamber, 
the latter of its own authority, June 17th. assume the title of 
National Assembly and the right to act in the name of France. 
It consisted of— (1) theorists, devoid ot all practical experi- 
ence, men from the lower ranks of legal profession, ignorant 
Tarmers, tradesmen and other low classes ; U) some poor 
village curates, (3) a few ambitious and self-aggrandizing 
French noblemen .who, by allying themselves with these 
low tools, tried to destroy their own order. 

The fundamental doctrines of the members of the ‘Na- 
tional Assembly were, that all men have equal rights and that 
a government should be based on fair and equal represent- 
ation ; no dement that, is aon-representative ( e . g. House of 
Lords and the (Jrown) should be allowed to enter into it. The 
Assembly has discarded all forms of authority such as pre- 
judice, ugage, the ancient permanent sense of mankind, &<£ 

Burke says— (1) The Assembly having no status , has no 
right to act ; for, it is neither recognised by any constitu- 
tional law of the state, nor on the other hand, does it re- 
present the people any longer, having departed from the in- 
structions it has received front them. 

« (2) When any good action has to be done it repudiates 
every rule except that of untried speculation and rash expe- 
riments, but when evil has to be done .tlyy reverentially 
follow- the precedents and examples of former perpetrators 
of tyranny and usurpation. 

(3) Some of Its member! have displayed the talents of 
eloquence- and authorship but nope of prudence andwisdom- 
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This ’is proved by their evasion of every difficulty of states- 
manship; and this inability to face difficulties ahd solve 
them by patient, perseverance accounts for the Assembly’s 
policy of destruction. 

( 4 ) .The Assembly lacks the qualities of true states- 
manship, namely, “to preserve and reform.” Instead of this 
it seeks to do in a few months the work of ages. * 

( 5 ) Gfeat legislators have sought to establish one Solid 
principle of government and then to ledVe it to develop it- 
self, instead of arranging a]l its details beforehand like,, the 
National Assembly. 

(6) Theii rule that those, who have already sat in the 
Assembly for a term of two years, are not elegible for the 
next term, would disqualify many ho are best qualified by 
experience. 

( 7 ) The quadrumanus activity of the Assembly finds 
faults with every thing, destroys every thing, applies violent 
remedies to slight political disorders and does every thing’ 
in haste. 

% 

Q. 18. What is Jacobinism 1 How does Burke reply to 
thJ fallacious doctrines taught by the Jacobins l 

’ In the usage of the day, Jacobinism was a vituperative 
term applied summarily to all opposition to the dominant 
party. He who doubted Mr. Pitt was set down a*s a Jacobin, 
much as he who doubted the Bishops was Jet down as an 
irffidel. But the Jacobin proper is the revolter against ^he 
established order of society. What those who stood by this 
established order understood by the term, is roughly expressed 
in Burke’s phrase of Treason against property — ‘You have too 
much, I have too little — you have privileges, I have none, 
your liberties are essentially an encroachment upon mine, 
or t^ose which ought to be mine.’ These formulas cemstr- 
tute th e creed of Jacobinism in its simplest and rud&t 
foriri, the sentimental antagonism of poverty against wealth. 
The fundamen&l’fallacy of the doctrine seems to be this, 
— Civilization, social happiness, ** the comfortable arts- of life, 
are no gifts of nature to .man^ They aiy, in the strictest * 
sense, artificial. The French philosophers, by a gross as- ' 
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sumption, took tfiem to be natural, and therefdSre a matter 
of common righUo all. 

The Jacobins held: — * « 

(a) That all occupations are honourable; therefore, any 
man following any occupation is fit to take, a part in the 
work pf government. 

B.urke replies that all occupations and all men are not 
Inonourable, if to be, honourable means to* be virtuous and 
wise. But he grants that virtue and wisdom, in whatever 
person or occupation is found, its the sole pass-port to a 
honourable place in the government. 

(b) . Tha* property should be equally distributed, that 
is, there should be no distinction of rich and poor. 

Burke replies that property in its very nature implies 
inequality in distribution, and that the right of property 
keeps human society together. 

• (c). That all property should be personal, i, e. there 
should be no hereditary property. 

Burke replies that hereditary property stimulates virtue 
and benevolence, which personal property does not. 

(d). That property has no right to govern the state ;*for 
millions must prevail over units. 

Burke replies that this is true in a question of arithmetic, * 
but in politics this means utter confusion. 

Q. 19. Summarise Burke’s general observations on what 
is inquired in a representative body . % 

A ns.— In a representative body, the following elements 
are required : — ' 

(i). Men of Property— (a) because they generally 
have sprung from ancestors of ability, so that they them- 
selves are more likely to be men of ability ; (b) because ' 
being cautious and timid (for fear of losing their property) 
tfiey serve as ballast to the state, that is, as a safe-gtFard 
against all sraden, extreme, and dangerous agitation. % 

(a) Men of ability ', because they are men. of action and 
likely to be the moving foite of all new legislation and 
changes. 

Q. 20l In what consist the Beal Bights of man l 
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Aps. — Tfre real rights of man consist in the following:— 

(a) . To have the benefit of law and Justice. *• 

(b) . To enjoy the fruits of one’s ownMabour. 

(c) . To havS the right of heredity. 

(d) . To have the right to the nourishment and improve- 

ment of one’s own offsprings. 

(e) . To have a right to instruction in life and to con- 
solation in death/ 

(f) . To have a right to a fair portion of all which 
society, with all its combinations of skill and force, can 
do in one’s favour. In this partnership all men Have 
equal rights ; but not to equal things. 

(g) . To abide by the fundamental rule of l *the conven- 
tion on which civil society'is based, namely, “ no man is 
to be judge in his own cause” i. e. no man is to be his 
own governor. 

Q. 21. State Burke's view of the Origin of Society. 

Ans.^- Society rests on the development of a mysterious 
instinct under the guidance of divine law. So that the 
uses and advantages of social life are entirely an after- 
growth upon the results of the unreasoned tendency, 
operating through the rude channels of the feelings, of 
' individual human animals to gravitate together. Society 
is not made, it grows ; and by ways as dark and mysterious 
as those which from its earliest germ conduct arid limit the 
destination of life in the individual. *To this social 
«f3bric, religion is a necessary buttress. It is more than This, 
it pervades and cements the whole ; it is a part of man’s 
rights. 

Q. 22. What is the object of Government and vbhat is 
its selation to the Rights of man t 

A ns. — Tha object of government is not • to secure 
natural rights, as distinct from civil and political rights, but 
to ^provide for certain human wants. One bf uhese wants 
is restraint over the passions. This restraint is only pos- 
sible by subjugating the passtons of the people to a power 
out of themselves (#. e. by no man judging his own cause). • 
Such a government can only be constricted on a basis of 
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experience and not upon a priori reasonings. The abstract 
principle* of government may be perfect in themselves, 
but their suitableness will depend on the circumstance in 
which they are applied. Thus the rights of 1 man in a ques- 
tion of government means their advantages, and they vary 
according to circumstances. These rights, however simple 
and extreme in theory, must undergo modification and 
become complex when attempted to be *put in practice, 
until they are reduced to a sort of undefinable middle or 
into a series of compromises between good and evil. The 
fights of the people are not identical with their power ; 
for, in order to finjoy their rights they have to delegate 
their powers to others. , 

Q. 23. What noble sentiment f, according to Burke , were 
inculcated by Chivalry , but have been destroyed by the Revolu- 
tion t 

• A ns. — The 'noble sentiments inculcated by Chivalry 
were . — 

f'l) The generous, unselfish Spirit of fealty, loyalty and 
duty to rank and to ‘the tender sex. 

( 2 ) The spirit of self-sacrifice and unrevolutionary sub- 
mission. to persons and principles, which made men h.v>py 
and proud to obey their superiors and think there was a 
dignity evep in obedtenqe, which made life generous and 
dutiful and inspired men to defend their country without 
selfish rewards.* 

(3) The spirit of honour and manliness which softened' 
the ferocious and made even vice less vicious than before. 

All these unselfish sentiments have now been suppressed 
by the mean and selfish calculations of Utility. 

These are, says Burke, the moral effects of the Revolu- 
tion. , 

‘ «(? 24. On what fundamental principles is the European 
society based J . t 

Ans.- r«-The European Society is based on two funda' 
mental principles 1 -^- * 

' ( 1 ) the spit it of fanout, 

(%) the spitii 0 } religion. 
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Tfiese wire embodied in the p ability anti tbe ctergy re- 
spectively, who by their conjoint actioli kept alive the 
spirit of learning and even ; the ’arts of commerce and 
manufacture. The Assembly, by destroying the influence 
of the nobility and the clergy, have struck at the root of 
Learning and the material prosperity of the country. • 

Q. 25 . To imhat condition does Burke fear that the* 
French people are drifting ? * 

Ans. — Burke fears that the Frenchmen are drifting fnto 
the condition of a people without honour or .religion, that is, 
the condition of the poor, sordid and ferocious barbarians, 
possessing nothing at present and hoping for nothing here- 
after. 

Q. 20 . Give in brief Burke's defence of Louis XVI. 
personally, * 

Ans . — In Burke’s opinion LouisjKVI. was a mild, gentle 
and virtuous king, aspiring /or the good of his subjects ; 
but he was an unsuccessful man. Therefore Price and the 
foolish worshippers of success abused and despised him. 
He*was not a tyrant : on the other hand, he relaxed his 
authority and remitted his prerogatives more thftn any 
other Bourbon King. [Burke here fails to see that the 
concessions made by the king to the people were due to 
compulsion and to the inherent weakness of* his character 
wjjich Burke emphatically calls suffering virtue ]. » 

Q. 27 . H<m does Burke meet the prejudice of the 
French Revolutionists that they are following the example of 
the English t 

Ans . — Burke says that the French are seeking the des- 
truction of all established institutions, religious ^s well as 
secular ; while the English, on the contrary, maintained 
their hereditary institutions and based them on sanctions of 
piety and loyalty to the church and crown. 

The British Apolitical systcng is composed of four ele- 
ments : — the, Church', the Crown, the Nobility and the 
People; while the French ,bav$ only one ^element, namely, 
the People. 
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Q. 26. What are the effects of Religion upon a state. 

A ns. — (i) Religion gives statesmen a high and worthy 
sense of their office and raises them above Utilitarianism. 

( 2 ) In free states, when any one is to some extent a 
uiler, religion stimulates the sense of duty of the citizens. 
f ( 3 ) In democratic states, the collective sovereign (f. e. 
the people) is without restraint unless they feel a restraint 
from above, and hence they are apt to lose all shame and 
tfvefstep all moderation. Religion alone will teach them 
to commit their power to worthy hands and to teach their 
own rulers moderation. 

(4) Religion prevent* inconstancy and versatility in a 
nation. The stability of laws and of the whole edifice of 
Government depends on their being sacred in the eyes of 
the successive generations. By changing them easily and 
frequently, the traditions of one generation are lost on 
another and the science t)f law, the ‘collective wisdom of 
ages’, becomes useless. Thus* religion by adopting a 
< onstant and steady policy teaches the present generation 
to link itself with future generation. It is in this sense*, of 
the link between the present and the future (embracing die 
peimanent interests of both in arts, science and virtue) 
that the id^a of a social* contract is a true one (and not in 
Rousseau’s sense) ; and it is religion and state church 
that^ alone can Jive effect to such a social contract. 

( 5 ) Religious men mostly conduct the education *>f 

English youths. To grant the clergy free scope to exercise 
a beneficial influence upon national education and morality, 
and to make it independent of the crown or the treasury, 
the English people have endowed their church with a 
permanent, revenue over which it has all the rights of 
ppvate property. • r 

Q 29. r iPhat arguments does Burke bring forwarp tn 
refly to the pretexts urged by the tonfiseators gf Church pro- 
perty in franco 1 i 

Ans .— The National Assembly confiscated' the Church 
property on the following grounds*:— • 
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(1) To •redeem the National Debt incurred by tfle 
Government of Louis XVI. and his predeiessors. » 

(2) To realise, taxes from the qjergy wAo have hitherto 
enjoyed immunity from taxation. 

(3) To put a stop to the vicious lives led by the clergy. 

With regard to the first point Burke replies 

(a) That it is’a violation of justice to pay the national 
debt out of private property, such as * the church endow- 

- ment was, for, the public c^bt should bei paid out of public 
property alone. But granting that the public property "was 
not sufficient for this purpose, what private Interest can be 
made to suffer in order to accomplish the end t Surely only 
the private interests of the parties concerned, namely, the 
lender (the fundholders) and the borrower (the king’s , 
government) ; but certainly an unconnected third party, 
like the ancient landed interest, cannot, in justice, be made 
to suffer ; and even if the interest # of this third party could, 
in justice, be attacked why was the property of only one 
branch of it, namely, the clergy, confiscated* and not that 
of* the other branch, namely, the nobility as well ? 

(b) That the Assembly’s action was self-contradictory; 
for, while they held this particular engagement of the 
King's Government (the liquidation of the ' national debt 
to be valid, they repudiated every other engagement entered 
into by that Government, including e\en international 

. treaties. 

jfi) That there was no necessity for this confiscation. 
From Necker's budget, 1789, it was evident to the Assem- 
bly that the current expenditure could be met from thecurrent 
revenue, and that the balance in this revenue together with, 
a moderate general contribution would extinguish the debt. 
T£e nobles-and the clergy were most willing to contribute. 
So that there was no necessity for a sweeping confiscation 
of all the property of one particular section qf the nation. 
Even if the ^deficit of two millions could not be other- 
wise met, the clergy might have been taxed to that, amount' 
only, instead of being deprived of the whole of their pro- 
perty, worth 5 millions' 
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'(d) That the plan of confiscation was wasfcefully ‘and 
dishonesty carried out It was first proposed to sell for 
ready money all ttie confiscated lands, but $uch a sale might 
have greatly depreciated the value of lands.* It was next 
proposed to exchange the Church lands for a stock (Go- 
vernment securities other than money); but to this the munici- 
palities* objected. Finally, therefore, it was decided to 
ijsue a new paper currency, the well-known* Assignat, on a 
loan raised from the * chief municipalities and having for 
security the church* lands. This t loan to be gradually paid 
off by the sale of these lands; and the sale of these 
Church lands w& so conducted that by a legal shift they 
fell gratis intd the hands of the spoliators. 

(e) That the atrocious manner of this confiscation was 
i unparalleled even by that of the Romans (under Sylla who, 
before they confiscated property, required at least proofs of 
crime against the owner) ; or by that of Henry VIII. of 
England who before he dissolved the monasteries issued a 
commission of inquiry and ask^j the sanction of parlia- 
ment. The Amenably went through not even the froms of 
justice. * 

With regard to the second point, Burke says that the 
clergy either pay taxes, direct or indirect, as heavily as the 
nobility, or havfe purchased immunity by the payment of 
nearly a million Stirling. • 

With regard feu the third point, Burke says that the 
atheistic libellers had been unable to substantiate any* 
charges of • immorality against the modem French clergy. 
They have only been able to produce proofs of iniquities 
of the ancient French clergy ; but the moral drawn from 
history ‘does not teach us to punish the living clergy for 
. the crimes of their predecessors. 

But Burk* admits that the modern clergy wpre subject 
to the common infirmities of humanity which had evd'ry 
right to toleration. « 

Q. 30. Whdt, according to Burke , art thtmal causes of 
this confiscation f •* 

* Ans .*- Burke says the real causey of the confiscation of 
church property are £ 7 - * 
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(a), The antagonism of the monied interest. Property 
in France was of two kinds, ,in land arid in money — the 
former , ancient and held chiefly by the/ nobility and the 
clergy ; the latter^ lecent and held "‘by fundholders i. e. the 
creditors of the national debt. This latter class was 
hostile to the formeras well as to the interests of the masses, 
and having come into power at the revolution they struck a 
blow at the landed interests of the clergy. 

(d) The antagonism of men of letters* After Louis XIV.** 
they ceased to enjoy the favours of the^court and there- 
fore repudiated the patrorikge of court. They were* of. 
a distinctly atheistic turn and sought to destroy Christianity: 
to this end they contrived^ to secure for themselves the 
monopoly of fame in learning in all its branches — a fame 
which had hitherto been enjoyed by the Christian clergy. 
Finally they formed a coalition with the monied interest 
against the common object of their hatred, thf Church and 
the court-nobles. This coalition is the cause of the* 
popular outburst against the nobfts and of tne spoliation 
of the church to pay the national debt. „ 

31. What lucre the evils of this confiscation t 

A ns. — The evils of this confiscation were -» 

(а) The violation of the sentiment of reference for an 

exalted and ancient institution. ■» » 

(б) Its setting a bad and dangerous example. There 

Jtts been an increase in the national debts* of many JBu- 
ropean nations. If the governments of these ngtionsMare 
unable or unwilling to meet their obligations to the fund- 
holders, there is danger that the French policy of confisca- 
tion may be adopted in these countries. The victims may 
be, as in France, proprietors of land whose only fault is an 
innoxious indolence. * 

(f) The atheistical French government granting a pit- 
tance for the nominal support of religion. - * 

(d) Violation- of law, usage and the binding obligation 
of contracts. * 

The assembly ^rouldoeply that the confiscation ;was not . 
a deed* of rapacity, but one of* policy. Bu&e say s that there , 
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is no better policy than justice, and the measure was not 
only unjust,’ but it was also.tyrannical. 

Q. 32. On what grounds does Burke denounce pure de- 
mocratic government as no bet ten than absolute monarchy ? 
What does Aristotle say on this point l 

Ant . — Burke denounces pure democratic government as 
no. better than absolute monarchy cyi the following 
‘grounds - , 

(a) In a democracy, the majority of the citizens is 
.capable of exercising the most "cruel oppressions upon the 

minority. * 

(b) In st democracy, the oppression of the minority will 
extend to far greater numbers, alid will be carried on with 
much greater fury, than can almost ever be apprehended 
from the dominion of a single sceptre. 

(c) In such . a popular persecution, individual sufferers 
rare in a much* more deplorable condition than in any other. 

(d) Under a cruel prince the sufferers have the balmy 
compassion 0 / mankind to a&uage the smart of thei 
wounds ; they have the plaudits of the people to animate 
their generous constancy under their sufferings; ‘out 
those jvho are subjected to wrong under multitudes are ( 
deprived of all external consolation. They seem deserted 
by mankind and overpowered by* a conspiracy of their 
species. 

Aristotle sa>& that both in a democracy and in a tyranny 
thaT ethical character is the same : — 1 * 

( 1 ) Both exercise despotism over the better class of 
citizens. 

( 2 ) The decrees are in the one, what ordinances and 
arrets are in the other. 

. ( 3 ) Th$ demagogue and .the court favourite always 
bgaf a close analogy ; and these have the principal power, 
each in thqjr. respective forms of government — favourites 
with the absolute monarch, and demagogues with the 
people, , 

' Q. 33. By wheat Standards does Burke test the goodness 
, and efficiency of thP old French monarchy f . * 
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. 4 **.-— Bttrke tests the goodness and , efficiency of the 
old French monarchy by these standards : — 0 

(A) The Standard of Population ' 

If population flourishes \n sc country that country cannot 
be very ill-governed. Burke shows that the population 
of France has rapidly increased during the two preceding 
reigns. But he remarks that although this was due to natural 
causes, yet if a bad government had existed in France, 
it would have checked this natural action. 

(B) The Standard of National Wealth. 

(1) On Necket^s authority the wealth of France as W*’ 
timated by the amount of Specie alone was very large in 
1785. This immense sum, of money could not have been 
retained in the country, unless in it* industry was encourag- 
ed property, secure and government, good. 

(2) Material wealth of France other than Specie (such 
as cities, means of communication, merchant ships, de- i 
tensive works, charitable institutions &c.) was also very’ 
great under the monarchy.* 

(3) During the monarchy France was rich in the imma- 
terial wealth of intellect and genius. 

(C) The Standard of Patriotic Spirit . 

An earnest endeavour towards reform and jfetriotic 
spirit was displayed by the government of Louis XVI. 

On the other hand, the present government show (a) that 
the population of France has suffered by depletion and 
^sftiigration; (b) that the Specie of France is decreasing 
with the result of throwing labour out of employ ancf in- 
creasing pauperism. 

Q. 34 . State Burke's remarks on the French nobility. ' 

A ns. — As the Assembly attacked the clergy on the score 
of their temporal possession,’ so they attacked the nobility 
on the score of their vicious lives, comparing them 4 o 
lawless robber-knights of the middle age£ * But, says 
Burke, the nobility did not deserve this comparison; for by 
a warmly advocated reform they renounced many of their 
privileges at\he meeting^of the States General, 1789. Th'e * 
French have always admired And idolizejPHenry IV. If so, , 
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they should also respect that order which he loved and 
honoured/ namely, the nobility. Burke appeals to his per- 
sonal experience to show>that the nobility *of his time have 
not degenerated from their ancestors in Hefnry IV's time, 
either in their bearing towards their equals, or in their 
treatment of the inferior classes, or in their conduct as 
landlords towards their tenants. But side by side with 
‘hese good qualities of a public character, the French no- 
bility had faults of private life. But the gravest error 
4 Whifli led to their ruin was that the nobility, or the aristo- 
cracy of birth , disdain to be on friendly terms with the 
monied inte^st/ or the aristocracy of wealth ; thus driving 
the latter to a coalition with the theorists, or the aristocracy 
of intellect for the destruction of the first. 

Nobility is a graceful ornament to the civil order. It is 
the Corinthian capital of polished society. The Assembly 
after destroying' the nobility has been unable to fill up its 
sphere. * 

Q. 35. State Burke's remarks on the French clergy and 
the Nrn Church System introduced by the Assembly . 

A ns , — The Assembly has charged the clergy that they 
lead a Vfery vinous life. But Burke replies that the industry 
of the atheistic libellers had been unable to substantiate 
any charge of' immorality against the modern French 
clergy. They have only been able to produce proofs of 
the iniquities (St. Bartholomew’s massacre &c.) of the, 
ancient * French clergy; but the moral drawn from history 
does not teach us to punish the living clergy for the 
crimes of their predecessors, The clergy, Burke admits, 
had faults which do not go beyond what is allowed to 
human infirmity or to professional weakness. Burke 
appeals to* his personal experience to show that to- 
wards the end of Louis XVI. ’s reign, no public feeling 
existed agaitist the clergy in France, and implies that it 
was the machination of the Assembly alone that hftve 
roused this unjust public feeding. 

The Assembly by destroying the ancient Church system 
has introduced a new system or its own:— (i) It has virtually 



abolished the sank of bishops, thus destroying dignity of 
character in thechurch, \t} 4 has also virtually abolished 
the rgnk of the middle clergy, thus destroying the teaming of 
the church. (4)<Jt has left thp discharge of the whole pf the 
functions of the church in’ fhehands of the lower clergy, 
who, in point of dignity of character and proficiency in lpariv 
mg, is quite unfit for the task. ( 4 ) By making thq, clergy 
elective it has made it unfit in point of independence of 
character to guide the church ana the people. 

This inefficient system is really megnt to be only a 
preparatory step to the tdtal abolition of the clergy,* ir 
conformity with that principle of the Assembly that a state 
din exist without a religion and in furtherance «f that plan 
of w civic education” whfth the Assembly intends to subs* 
titute for religious education in the state economy. 

d 36. What is BurMs view of the philosophy of 
JJistoryt 


says, the study o£ history is a means by 
which We may gain wisdom for our future direction. It 
teaches, 4 above every thing, that the miseries, of which it, 
is bp* One long record, have really sprung not from reh 
giona of political institutions, but from the inherent pas* 
sfittt md vices of human nature itself whirjh catfnot be 
eteMted by any political reform. Religious liberty, politi- 
cal testoHona &c. are only the external occasions or 
dteatdet and evil, the real cause being in the 
Jgm thtotfttte*. Thus, when one external occasion or 
rimterihtf tiHHuti been removpd, the inherent* viciousness 
Of.HhtuUttteU > tiaturedoott embodies itself in another form. 
,tg. 37; jkw&mBvrh reply to the argument of the 
'" r that fa their ehnHh pohm they Am JoUtmd^the 

‘ yomationf^ 

.... .to that,1h petseeutbg 
it pas only folfovw<the ex- 
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martyrdom, bate no resemblance to the Wretched atheists 
who have overtfen\ed the French Church. 

(a) The Assembly thinks that Uke the f Protestants they 

** Burke replies that the English fchurch tolerates because 
it respects the principle that underlies aU religion; but the 
latter tolerates because it despises all religion alike. 

• ( 3 ) The Assembly thinks that in confiscating the pro* 
petty of the monastic orders, it has done what England 
herself did with rfegard to the,, lands of her deans and 
chapters during the Long Parliament. 

Burke replies that in the case of England also gross 
injustice was done by the violation of the rightscf pres- 
cription. So that the dafiger lies in the principle of in- 
justice, and not in the particular description of persons 
wronged, Wnether monastic orders, deans or chapters. 

‘ Q 30 . With regard to the Monastic System of France 
what results . does Burke fyow, might have been produced had 

.. ... r ..'1 l 1 


Ans . — Burlce shows that the following might have been 
the results had the policy of conservation been adopted. * 
(a) The monastic system of France famished them** 


number. forbidden by tbeir prmeipie* w kb* *at-mta«at 
and-enjoined to implicit ©bedienc* *nfr * large tevwwe , 
from church lands all aVaflaMe for pahlic pmpcyataif ht 


(f) • Conservation eould have availed iwitf of ovewhe 





was net wipdewr^ wfww <tW4«tewbh, 

fdttSw jS3> 
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enjoyment, of their property ; for, the monks fulfilled fhe 
functions of capitalists more, truly than those whom the 
Assembly substituted for them. # This Ai action consists in 
spending the rents obtained from land back upon the la- 
bourer, in such a way as to cause the least injury to the 
morale of both capitalists and labourers. 

(d) The policy of conservation would not have confis- 
cated the church lands, on the mere ground that they were 
not held through any right of inheritance; for, in their ca$S 
there Was the equally string right of piety, morals and 
learning. 1 • 

Q. 39 . What were the three bases ef thtoNew Legisla- 
ture as constituted by the Ifational Assembly* State Burkds 
objections to each and ail of them. 

Arts .-* The plan of the New Legislature, has three 
bases:— 


h The Geometrical basis (th$ basis 'of the territory) 
according to which the country was divided into depart- 
ments^ Communes and Cantons for the purpose of represent- 
ation. Burke objects to this symmetrical division on the 
gtduftd that it famishes no reasonable basis for a just re- 
presentation, since one electoral square differed greatly 
from 1 another with regard to population, fertility and wealth, 
to titfr no stetestittttihip is required; it is merely the busi- 

*118. . The Arithmetical basis (the basis of population) 
inqorafoC h* Which primary assemblies, namely, air the 

of 'the Canton elect deputies to the Com- 
***** (district)* These communes, chosen, by the Canton 


choose to the department)^ thedepu 
pftrtosmt mbt deputies to" the fra 


of the £>e- 
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cording to contribution (/. th^dnoubt Of teles paid to 
the state). ^ t 

Burke says— (a) this j» inconsistent with their theory of 
the equality of man, since it leads to the "establishment of 
an aristocracy of the rich. 

(}). It does not remove the great evil of all political 
inequalities, namely, giving the rich power to crush the 
poor; for, the riqh districts could crush the poor 
districts ; on the other hand, it destroys the chief gpbd pf 
j#ucb inequalities, bamely, extending additional security and 
additional rights to property. 

(r). The wealth is measured by the direct contributions 
of a district ; whereas q great <portipo of the wealth is 
manifested through indirect contributions, namely, taxes on 
commodities. , 

(d). Tire system of direct taction if not clearly de- 
fined. * . , 


Burke’s objections to the whole system *„-*■ 

(i) It produces a conflict between the princlpfa Oflffqua- 
lity. or democracy, as represented by the basis pf popiifg^&a. 
and the principle of inequality, or aristocracy, $S 
ed by the two^bases of territory and contributes - < 

(a) To Split up France into a number of 
republics without any principle of unity dir 
'under pretext 6f creating local or clril iu#B 
completely destroy national unity* * 
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( 4 >) The* Assembly, while it thought tija* by its levelling 
system, it had destroyed arbitrary government and the ty- 
ranny Of the strong over the wcak % really $aved the way for 
a return of despotism in ^veii a worse shape. 

Q. 40. What wets the only kinds of union and common 
action left between the many republics into which France was 
split up t „ * 

Ans.— The French legislators intended to hold* the 
several new republics of France together by these 
means • • .. 


(i) The confiscated lands and the compulsory paper 
currency annexed to it f which were common flo all. 

(a) The supremacy of Pari9. t By destroying all local 
and provincial connections and transferring all power and , 
privileges to P^is, the Assembly has paved the way for a 
complete denationalization ; for a true national spirit is 
the outgrowth of local spirit. This power of Paris is vest- 
ed in the hands of the National* Assembly, subject to no 
control ; a body so constituted will have eypry temptation 
t <2 proceed to absurd extremes. A salutary control could 
have been secured by the establishment of a separate 
chamber like a senate, corresponding to the English House 
of Lords. • 


ll) The general dhny of the State. • # 

> fX 41. State Burke's view of the JSxeeutive Power 
•of prince through which the Assembly acted. What should 
it properly pet 

1 *A*s.~~The chief executive officer was the King. But he 
Was divested of all power and made a mere tool .by the 
Assembly. Thus, in his civil capacity he has no power 
over (he Judicature, and be. does not appoint .the judges but - 


over me judicature, and be. does not appoint .the judges but - 
qply confirms their nomination. In ni$ political capacity 
he merely carries out the coercive orders of the Asseu*bly> 
fafbt he cannot reward dr pardon. * * * 

"The position* of , the ministrv also was one of servitude, 
without th£ t CQt)fidfenc^ of ttfe King,' because nottfimfen by 
him and without influence over the Asfeihbly, because *nJb- 
’ minUted by it. • 
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Such go executive cannot be expected to the cdtJrt j 
try with real/ofctojbe respected Id their negotiations with 
foreign states, • * 

Burke says that in exeputive'power should be efficient. It 
should Command respect and possess Independence of action* 
(t should be so constituted that those Who compose it 
shpuld be disposed to love and venerate thpse whom they 
are bound to obey. , 

<>. 4ft What^according to Burh t a# the evti effects of 
the new JuMdal System introduced by the Assemb(yt 

Ans.^The cjftatitution and the effects of new Judicial 
System introduced by the Assemtyy j— 

fa) The judges were elected; they Were not independ- 
ent, for their judgment could be reversed by the Assembly* 
They had td proceed according to codes fixfcd by the As* 
spmfrlf* A neW epurt was instituted } called the Court of 
Chatelet (from the place ofcmeeting), to try political offences 
referred to it by the Assembly, or brought before it bjf 
private spies. * ' 

(b) Hie Assembly was exempted from t$e jurisdfcttdti 
of the new law courts* 

(c) tfbese ^courts were stricter ptoVf&dil of $cj& 

Under the pretence of remedying this defect the Awetn&y 
proposed to Establish a 11 Grand State fudiCahfck* to Judge 
crimes against the nation i< e. in reality against the Ament"' 
bly * f m 4 ■ 

These were the steps for fe&tttatina the mm0 ttofti 
democracy to despotic oligarchy,* which watf 1 t&e v 
object of the leaden of the Assembly. * 

Q. 43 . State Fnrhds view on the Amy organkotipn in 
France* 

Btt&e says, the national army is large But without 
proper disc^ae, owing to the principle of equality of gll 
men ; so the country wifi sdon fan ureter a military 
democracy, The Conduct of $he Assembly kt this crisis is 
highly injudicious- Instead of taktog prompt end severe 
measutefof represston, it proposes the impositionof midi 
\vom toths to the ‘army that already violated ah 
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> oaths tit allegiance arid obedience. ‘Furtherdt orders 
.tie soldiers to join themselves with the dubs end con- 
federations in the several municipalities, and mix with 
them in their feasts and civic entertainments. This jolly 
discipline, the Assembly says, is to soften the ferocity of 
their minds and stop conspiracies. The foliowing*effects 
will result from the Assembly's conduct in this respect # 

(i) The soldiery will have a bad effect on die munici- 
palities and vise versa. BjutinOUS soldiers mixing yith 
mutinous citterns will only increase the evil. 

(a) The officers, nominated by the King # and confirmed 
by the Assembly* will ding to that side that nas the real 
power of appointing them and willMespise the other side. 

( 3 ) The soldiers by applying the theory of the equal 

rights of man will elect their own general who Will subse- 
quently make himself master of all. (Napoleon)* # 

( 4 ) All instinctive loyalty bejpg destroyed, the army 
becomes the great means qf government to keep the coun- 
try hi gobd order and force the farmers to pay rent. The 
people are taught that all men being equal they ought not 
to & the ground for idle monks or noblemen, whose only 
title to the property of his ancestors is a niece off rotten 
p4rebhge&fj now they will object to till the land for idle 
patriots Whose hands afe fell of Confiscated property. 

• (si The Departments will refuse to acknowledge the 
the Assembly as being self-constituted bodies. 

‘ nfoaps of ruling them w& be the military, and 
" ^ ‘i a civil war, 

w ’ abo proposes to construct a municipal 
antiy td act as a counterpoise to this national army; but 
the q£w army will only make the confusion worse con- 
founded* • \ * 


a '44. What wet* the Assignats t WkaU Was their 
otigmt JWntjptt, ' after j Mfc, seme if the Of effects of 
the 4isfgnat system, itmtheefiserhe Useless iff 
Aks,^ The Assignats the paper-currericy blued by 1 

the National Assembly inTrance during, tne French devo- 
lution. These Assignats ^presented land assigned Jo their 
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holder. cAfhr hiving confiscated the church* lands' the 
Assembly thought* that an immediate sale would greatly de- 
preciate the value of Idnds j so it decided to issue the 
Assignats on a loan raised front the chief municipalities, 
and having for security the church lands. 

The? effects of the Assignat system were 

« (a) The paper currency, not backed* by any bullion 
deposits, will place* all power and authority and conse- 
quently the interest of the whoje nation into the hands of 
the managers and conductors of this circulation; so that 
other classes, the agriculturists, landed proprietors and 
professionals will be deprived, of all power of union and 
joint action. * 

(b) The stock-jobbers, who purchase lands when they 
are cheap 'with the paper currency, will sell those lands 

, again, when (bey are dear, for the paper currency. So 
that no improvement ^nll be made on lands and no 
benefit conferred on the agriculturist. 

(c) Industry, economy, prudence will all disappear; 
for a spirit of gambling prevails over the whole country. 

(d) The masses will be duped by the few that under- 
stand the gayie ; so that these few are the gainers at the ex-/ 
penseof many. 

Burke &ys that the proper method of conducting credit • 
business upon*such a land bank as security, is to ascertain 
ft rtf. the gross value of the land, to deduct therefrom <all % 
charges,' -to strike a net surplus and then to issue Assignats % , 
or credit bills only on the amount of that net surplus. ' 

Instead of this the Assembly confiscated the church 
lands on a promise of providing yearly for the support of the 
clergy and state religion ; then without calculating either 
the gross value or the net* value of the tends, it i^ued , 
Assignats pa them for 16 million sterling at once. It 
discharged any debt, due by the state, by the payment of 
Assignats without any provision having oden first made, as 
•promised, for the support of the clergf and .the state reli- 
gion, and the result is that r these are not sufficient funds 
for this purpose. ' Thus the national faith has been" grossly 
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violated. Further without deducting oharges from the 
gross revenue of the church lands, they have added fresh 
charges to them, in the shape of»(a) pensions for the dis- 
banded judicature and (fy thfe interest upon the Assignat 
already circulated. The result of the Assembly's method 
has been that while in the market the value of the 
Assignats has depreciated to the extent of 7 per ceht., the 
Assembly itself receives payments in Assignats to their 
full value, so that the state treasury is being impoverished 
by being filled with the depredated currency. 

Q. 45. What, according to Burke , a%e the duties of a 
Financier ? * 

Ans . — The duties of a tinanciw are : — 

! a) To secure an ample revenue. 

b) To impose it with judgment and equality. 

c) To employ it economically. * * 

d) When necessity obliges hipi to make use of credit) 
to secure its foundations • in that instance, and for ever, 
by the clearness and candour of his proceedings, the 
exactness of his calculations and the solidity of his funds. 

Q. 46. What does Burke say on t/ie Financial System of 
the National Assembly l * 1 

Ans. — Burke says tljat the doings of the Assembly with * 
regard to their finance have not 'realised a single one of the 
’object? of a financier. * 

* For— -(i) It has diminished the revenue by 8 millioi stir 
ling, or on&third of the total revenue by abolishing the salt 
tax ; rind the result is that the total taxation on provinces 
that formerly paid the salt tax is now unduly lightened, 
while die total taxation on the other provinces continue the 
some as before; thus giving .rise to an unjust inequality in 
the distribution of the burdens of taxation. ' . • 

* 2 ) It has not effected any curtailment of expenditure to 
correspond to the diminution of revenue. ' * 

( 3 ) It has evaded the difficult question of adjusting the . 
taxes, according to the tax-payer's ability to pay, by 'framing 
a new. system of benevolences or pataiotic contributions 
(like one of the" financial trickeries of Louis t XIV. and* 
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Louis XV.) according to which each citizen if to pity as 
taxes onl-foiuth of his income estimated on his own sense 
ot honour. % * # 

(4) It has adopted the vicious system ofttn inconvertible 
paper currency (the Assignats) not supported by any de- 
posits of coin or bullion in the bank. 

(5) r It has, on the failure of its Assignat policy, dc- 
«visdd the foolish scheme of coining the 'church-bells and 
has had recourse to’other shifts of fradulent bankrupts. 

(£) It has caused distress and misery in Paris itself, 
"if this be the case with Paris, upon which the resources of 
the whole country ha\ c been lavished, it must be much 
worse with the country itself front which these resources 
ft'ere abstracted. * 

Thus the Assembly has not fulfilled its profesesd object, 
that by dirfiinishing the public revenues they would relieve 
,the public tax-payor from burdensome contributions. No 
such relief has been effe^ed. Burke lays down, that it is a 
sounder principle of finance tha* the people should pay 
largely in taxtfs and*gain largely from the state, in the shape 
of general good government in return, than that they 
should pay no taxes and gain nothing from the state Jn re- 
turn. * 



EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

« • 

' i : 

JiT. B.-Thrpage i.jeieuee*aieio J’Uune v l'A«u,n vj Bmle't Rrji,<uont. 

(1) — (Page 9 ) — This U'ouldbe countenance — This refcis 

to Don Quixote, who is called the Kjiight of the RiieftS 
Countenance by Sancho Panza. his ‘ squire.’ By the term 

‘ Metaphysic, ’ Burke alludeS to the Knights of the middle, 
ages freeing criminals on the ground of the; abstract right 
to liberty, without regard to circumstances. lion Quixote 
fancied that the Romances of chivalry were true histories, that 
the whimsical duties and customs described in these weit 
practicable realities, and endeavoured to practise tljem himself 
and compel other people to do so. In the same way, the 
Assembly was mistaking the insane and abstract ideas of. 
liberty given by Rousseau, Voltaire &c. to be practicable 
realities and insanely trying to realise them. 

(2) -(p. n)—The beginnings of. ...'....itself— Here is an 
allusion to the story that the Titans once waged war with 
the gods, and, in order to scale Mt. Olympus, th£ abode 
of the gods, they heaped Mt. Pilion upon Mt. Ossa. 

By ‘ confusion in England,’ Jlurke perhaps means the 
efforts of the Dissenters to repeal the Test Act *and Foxe’*? 
Ukli, 1790. 4 

The plain meaning is this-— In England, the confusfem n 
at present not very great ; but in France, where the. confu 
sion is still less, the Revolutionists are advancing, step b> 
step to abolish monarchy. 

(3) — (p. 1 a)—/ know they set him designs . — 

PhiUppizeJ speak on one; sidej is a Greek expression. 

used hy Demosthenes in his Philippics , in which* he remark* 
that the Delphic oracle always philippized, tbjn^is, proplic 
sied in accordance with the designs and wishes of Philip of 
Macedon, * 

The Assembly thought. Dr. Price to be an inspired pr»j- § 
phet, because, in good faith #(says Burk® sarcastically) he * 
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always expresses opinions corresponding to the opinions 
of the A sc \bly.‘ 

(4) — (p. 14) — ft would certainly be dissent — 

Nondescript (from 1,. non, not, and deu-riptus, described) 

Iiteially means a thing not yet described and classified. 
Here it refers to new doctrines. 

Hoi 4 ns Siccus means a colic- lion of dried plants. Here 
sarcastically used for the doctrine of the Uissenters. 

Burke says sacastically that Dr. Price’s sermon would 
be a fresh and y&luable addition to the numerous old 
and hackneyed opinions of dissenters. 

(5) * -(p. 1 5 ). — I should only stipulate pulpits— 

AIe*s John* means Parsons in a familiar sense. Mess 

is on archai< corruption of A/agister \ the term is of Scottish 
origin. Burke says, the only stipulation I make and insist 
upon is that these new and inexperienced Parsons, dressed 
up in their tilled liveries and crested helmets, ought to 
put some restrictions regarding the establishment of a 
democracy and the illud.ng principles and maxims of the 
levellers, whi^h they generally give out in the course 
of their sermons. 

(6) — (p. 25) — They acted by the ancient .people— 

Though at the two critical periods of the Restoration md 

the Revolution, their constitution was in one respect bro- 
ken, they continued to act through their old political or- 
ganization, consisting of the Parliament of two states 4 
Lords and Commons, and did not split asunder into a 
multitude of distinct molecules, that is, contending parties ■ 
and interests like the French. 

(7) — (p. 29) — IVe ought not, on either side liberty — 

The reference here is to the Act of Navigation, which 

provided that no goods could be imported into England in 
foreign ships, unless the goods are the products of the 
country from which they are exported. 

Burke says, you should not allow false doctrines to be 
imported into your country and taught there as if they were 
of British origin ; and we, on the other side of the English 
channel, must not allow them to be smuggled into our 
country and taught here as if they were of native origin. 
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in the sajjie way as foreign goods are smuggled into the 
country in contraband ships and sold as native products. 

(8) — (p. 33) — Kings and notions Fisherman — This 
alludes to the Popes whq claim to be the representatives of 
Christ (who was the Servant of man) and therefore to be 
‘ Servant of Servants;' yet they claim the right to depose 
and appoint Kings. 

The signet of the Fisherman — The seal of Peter, tu* 
Fisherman. The Popes hold Pctei to have been Christ .s 
successor and his representative on earth and themselves 
to be the successors of Peter, inheriting, as it were, 
his seal, that is, his privileges. 

( 9 ) — (p. 34J — And we, on our parts , have learned . . 
Babylonian pulpits— Hire the reference is to the 
tradition that all men had one primitive language, before 
the building of the Tower of Label ; and God, in order 
to frustrate the designs of the builders of Label, confused 
their language ; so that they weie unable to undersold 
each other and proceed, further* in their work Hence, 
Babylonian pulpits means pulpits, of -non-conformists 
which exhibit a great confusion of conflicting language 
and opinion. 

Burke says that we speak and interpret the plain language 
of law in which the king is mentioned as ' our ‘sovereign 
Lord, the king’; and hot the meaningless jargon of Dr. 
•Price and his party. ,• 

* ( 10 ) — (p- 39) — Our political system is .pto&nnion— 

Burke says that the English constitution is in accordance 
with the natural order of the world. For, as in the conti- 
nuous and corporate existence of the world, the ,human 
lace taken as a whole is never old, or middle-aged or 
young (though individuals or nations can) but is in a sta,t<* 
of unchangeable constancj*, so the English* constitution 
(King, Lords and Commons), taken as a whole, is in a s.ate 
of unvarying constancy, though parts may be 'reformed or 
improved. It) the English constitution, as in the natural 
order of the world, there is no solution of continuity. 

( 11 )— (p. 45 ^Everything human and divine conse- 

f uenccs— Even the property of private parties, such as the pro- 
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petty of the nobility (‘human*) and the clergy (‘divine') had 
been apprapn '.led by the Assembly for defraying the public 
debt ; and the result* was national bankruptcy. 

( 12 ) -(p. 57) — The association of taylers.*.. t ..force them — 
[t is quite against nature that companies of tailors, car- 
penters, txc. (of which the Freni b republic was composed) 
should conduct state affairs. My forcing them to do* so 
you attempt to deprive nature of her prerogative of making 
men high or low as she pleases and to reduce them all to 
one dead level in spite of natute. 

' ( 13 ) - (p. 6 r) — This sort of discourse ... .ridiculous — 
This alludes to -the practice of the Paris mob, even in 
the cailiur phases of the Revolution, of seizing on popular 
persons in the streets and hanging them on lamp-posts 
•\ithoul trial. 

HinLe means to say that this sort of discourse may find 
hvour with the piubs, but cot with deliberate and reason- 
able pei sons. 

( 14 ) -(p. 69) -Ut than be their . ..ovenvhelm us — 
Ltumter (from Levante - the poiht where the sun rises) 
is a furious easterly wind in the Mediterranean. 

The Palin expression means— I.et /Eolus rage and rave 
m that hoJl of his and reign <*u]>rcine in the closed prison 
of the winds. •» The allusion here is to the mythical 
account, given in Virgil's /tfneid, of Hollis, the god of 
the winds. He is shut up bj the other gods in a cavern 
in the ‘heart of a mountain where he rages and raves furi- 
ouslynvitk all his winds, but he cannot get out to devastate 
the woild*. 

In the same manner, Burke says, let the pedants, who 
exult in their anarchic doctrine of the rights of man, be 
.shut up in their schools and let them fret and rage there as 
much as thcyjike. But let them never get out to bring 
disorders on their country with their mischievous doctrines. 

( 15 ) — (p. 39)*— These mctaphysic rights straight line. 

The abstract natural rights of man are altered and modi- 
fied by circumstances, as a r^y of light is "distorted and 
modified when passing through a refractive medium of water, 
( glass, &c.; so that that was metaphysically right i. e. t right 
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in ' the abstract may be wrong in complex circumstances 
of society. * 

(16) — (p. 1$)— -Political reason . .denominations. ~ 
Political reason is a pofver by which we deliberate and 
weigh circumstances, conditions and results, and settle 
what is right and wrong (‘dividing morally’) in Unpractical 
sense i. e., beneficial to society. It is not merely ascertaining 
what is right in the abstract or good as regards quantify. ^ 

(17) — (p. 73 ) — Men have no right to what monu 

meats of his folly. Here the reference is to the story that 
Empedocles, the celebrated Sicilian poe£ and philosopher, 
wishing that people might suppose the gody had carried 
him to heaven, threw himself secretly into the crater of 
Etna. But unfortunately one of his brazen slippers was 
cast out with the lava and recognised by the people. * 

“He who to be deemed 

A god, leaped fondly into Etna flames, 

Empedocles ; # 

Paratii y Last Ilk. 111., (I. 469— 471V 

Burke says that men can only clUim reasonable things 
-Kid things beneficial to them. The English people cannot 
claim a revolution because the French have obtained it. 
For, though one poet (Empedocles madly^destnfyed him 
self by leaping into the raging crater of Etna, vet (he says, 
sarcastically) it can hardly be supposed that "Sill poets will 
1 claim such a sacred privilege i.e. seek to etftulatc themselves 
"in that way ; in the same manner, though one peoptj has 

K madly into the throes of a fiery revolution, there- 
ng itself it can hardly be claimed as a right on the 
part of other people to ruin themselves in the same way. 
Burke would in such a case- try to save the man out of pity 
(f.«. try to prevent revolutionary principles from spreading ' 
into England) than, like \Ur. Price, to instfuct people' to 
r&lise their alleged rights. ^ * 

'The franchises of Pamasus means the privileges of poets \ 
Franchises literally baeans the rights and privileges of a free, 
man. Parnasus (a* mountaift in Greece) was the favorite 
abode of * Apollo, god of poetry and* art. Hence it was 
supjfosed to be frequented by his followers, the poets. * 
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< lS'i — (p 71 ) Jt tendirs the hal'l cf wa ty hoett 
IJuikc ioncu ns miking the extieme medicine ot the 
(institution lU duly bitad for, it is injin >pu> to the Mbit 
of society \s violent umcdics, ,Lrh as mlicuiv sublim 
ue f canthandcs, are injuiiou to oui constitution, <*o 
<on^ int ilk < I usistmceand u caution, as provocatives 
to ou it vc of li jut', is mjuiioi 11 ' to tin, conoiitul on of 
tip ■* t tie 

(19)— (p ;ft) -Then inn from the Ptsja/i pio 
mtsed uv d Pistil i is i mountain .n P destine, fiom the 
lOp ci wh ch the I oid showed Moses all the ‘land of (nlcad 
unto Dm * 

PupumnV i im_, is this — As JMnces from the top of 
Mt Pisgih \ v mJ in the distance the promised land 
of Canun, whwh lu wis desluu d to tntcr, so Price 
fiom the clctHion of hb pulpit, tc resets prophetically the 
futuie gloiy oUlrure, though he mi^ht not hie to take 
mrt in it triii ill) 

(2Q)-([ rfiou/'J halt thought that tueutiu 

t *t~r /» ‘IlciaUs College of the rights of men’ means 
die Hui Ids College (A body of ofticnls whose dub * ib 
to giant aunorul bearings oi coat 5 of arms to those who 
hive attained position enough to claim them) e ttblished 
h> the lights of men The lights of men haa all men 
equil, and eq «all> entitled to hcraldric honours 
Leze Nation — ill is lmititcd fre m Lie majeste (High 
treason) and applied by the Assembly to the ofitnee ot 
tieosOh against the nation 

Exeeniiu powen — There is a double meaning heie — ( i) 
the hangman, as a member ot the Assembly, came** into 
force the laws of the nation, ( 2 ) the hangman as execu 
tioner carries into effect sentences of death 
Buijjte means to say that the presenting a e the New 
Year’s address to the King, by the Assembly was an act 
of the crudest mockery Even the public hangman of 
Pans (now he has got a vote m the Assembly, as being 
,t nature’s nobleman) would fed pity to employ such terms 
of bitter and cutting consolation to any man who might b e 
supposed to have committed high* treason against the nation 
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(.21) — (q. 8j)— The anodyne draught, . .memory . — fo 
address a king thus with amnesty, forgiveness, cofnpassion 
(not unmixcd with expressions <jf corftemjit) under the 
pretence of soottfing his filings (like an opute draught), 
is not the right way to comfort him, but to inuoase his 
memory to the uttermost. 

(22)— (p. 9%)— They would nject tfam. . sustained 
The allusion here, as clearly appears by the context, w 
to the ‘hypothetical proposin’ put by \Eunpide« into th£ 
mouth of Eteocles in bis dfama ot the* JPkcemian Women 
Cicero says that Cassar often lepeated that jiassage. *Rut* 
Burke's memory fails him when he says thsft the Athenian 
audience ‘rejected* them. t Those which they thus con 
demned were the more harmless ones which occurred m a 
speech of Bellerophon. 

Burke says that an Athenian audience would not have 
endured, even in the unreal life of the stage, to hcaf a 
man like Dr. Price exulting over the insults to a king 
like Louis XVI., any more than they endured, in ancient 
times, the imaginary Eteocles in Eurcpides 1 *drama whom 
they hooted for saying — “ If it is even allowable to be 
unjust at all, it is allowable to be unjust for the sake of 
obtaining sovereignty." * 

Burke takes the latter part of the speech to*mean— ‘in the ' 
case of, or towards a Sbvereign (as being always a tyrant/ 

. {23) — (p. 98 )— We spurn from us.% shoulder — 

flower deduce — (Flowery light) the yellow iris or $rater- 
flag* (the symbol of the French King). . Here, it naeans 
servants of the French court bearing the Royal badge, ot 
members of the royal family. 

The allusion here is to the scandalous stories* of the 
Queen of France brought over by those about the Court 

Burke ftgys, we reject with contempt the scandalous 
Series of the French court (especially of the Queen* of 
France) as false, although the persons who* import them 
here add that they are from nd other reliable source than 
the courtiers of the .King. • 

(24)-r(pi 99 ) — He may then he enabled GalUckn* 

,Chut4h&*~ A 8 
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Burke here makes ' a joke on Lord' George Gordon, a 
half insane member of Parliament, who has lately turned 
i few. 

fn t/ibty pieces of silver, the allusion is .to the story that 
1 uibs one of the twelve disciples’ of Christ^ betrayed him 
rr* his enemies for thirty pieces of silver. 

L>y. Price has shmn us Sec. — !>r. Price, in his Treatise 
on Reversionary Payments, and other economical works, 
\> in shown how the English national debt would have 
ooer. cleared, if certain sums were employed in interest 
and compound interest. 

WurkeS saicasm here is rather farfetched, Gordon, 
v-ho has lately become a Je\v, will be enabled to purchase 
tho^e lands, lately snatched away from the Church of 
France, by the nationaPfund of the Jewish community to- 
gether with a very small percentage (which must accrue to 
Guidon, who also has had a hand in betraying Jesus, name- 
ly , 'by his apostacy to the Jews, his enemies) on the long 
compound interest of thivty pieces of silver for 1750 years. 

( 25 )— (p. 104) — This people ~efused to change lamp- 

iron — In ancient times the French refused to make any 
reforms in their laws, simply because they believed dun tV; 
Popes were infallible and that the laws were formerly ma 
v ill. the sanction of the Popes. At present th< y would nor 
ciunge their laws, which have received the sanction of their 
so-called philosophers (like Rousseau Voltaire &c,), simply 
because they believed them to be infallible; although the 
Pones had power of excommunication and of preaching , 
ci usade against the heretics, and the theorists have power 
ot slandering and hanging adversaries on lamp-posts. 

( 26 ^-(p. T13) — By this wise prejudice life — This 

refers to the story that the daughters of Pelias 
hacked their old father to pieces, on being assured by 
Media, the celebrated magiejan, that their faJher will be 
bi ought back to youth and vigour by her magical incarna- 
tions. But Media, m order to avenge the wrongs of her 
husband's family, refused to perform her incantations when 
ho old man was boiled up in the kettle. 

* In the same njanner, the revolutionists have torn to 
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pieces the state or constitution under which they were 
theriiselves* born and bred up, under the pretence, that they 
could restore it to new life. 

(27) — (p. ut>) — They fare ordained that,. . .actions- — 
Euripus is a strait betwen Hreotia and Euboea. The na\i- 
gation of this pait was lendered dangerous by the cons- 
tant changes of tides and currents. Hence, it is prpverb.at 
for any thing changeable, and therefore dangerous 

Actions means shares in a joint stoefc (a Gallicism). \ 

The English people have rendered their church establish- 
ment firm and deep-rooted •and not shifting arfcl variable, 
like that of the French. * 

(28) — (p. 124)- -The confiscates truly «... ha rpns <>J 

usury — Harpies were fabulous creatures, half human and 
half vulture, who inhabited in an island in the Mcdilcr 
rnnean. The reference here is to the stoiy t in Virgil's 
.Enead, that the followers of /Eneas were diiven from tiieu* 
tables by the harpies and their dishes became a prey to 
these creatures. % 

The confiscators have granted a very small pittance to 
the Gergy out of then* own confiscated property, which has 
faMen a prey to the lavenous creditors (the harpies) of the 
state. f 

(29) — (p. 164) — It is the Corinthian capital of pohshed 

society . — Among the £reek systems of .architecture, the 
Corinthian was the most elegant and ornamental. The 
h ability, as the head of the nation, is compared tij the 
Cufir.thian capital at the top of the column. •, 

{30) — (p. 1 861 — To destroy any power Material. — 

In the moral world an attempt to destroy any phenomena, 
or natural tendency of the human mind, is as impossible 
as to destroy the natural and elementary properties of 
any body in the material world. 

(31) — (p? 202) — If this was true of Cato Cato Min. — 

As*some contemporary of Cato expected to be taken V01 ' 
Cafo, by walking about in bare feet (such was Cato’s prac- 
tice), so thesS theorists wish to pass for Rousseau by 
imitating his eccentricities * 1 ■ 

(32) — ( p ’ 205 In this new pavemen i arise. — The* 
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system of Empedocles refers to his obscure notion of four 
successive* stages of generation. 

The system of Buffon refers to the subordination of orders 
genera and species, applied to t-he animal world by Buffon 
e. g. the order of carnivorous animals includes several 
genera, c. g. the genus felt's, which deludes several species, 
e. g, the* lion, the cat, &c. 

Burke means to say that the geometrical ‘division of the 
country into Departments, Communes , Cantons , &c. made 
not on any, sound* doctrine of statesmanship, but on the 
principle of Empedocles and Buffon, would give rise to 
innumerable loca? inconveniencies. A principle applied in 
the animal wcfrkl cannot be true in the political world. 

( 33 ) — (p. 217) — Your child comes fate. — Facies Hip- 

'pocratica is the old medical term for the appearance 
produced in -the countenance by phthisis, as described by 
Hippocrates. ^ 

u The French Commonwealth has come into the \*orld 
•with evident signs of early dissplution. As Hippocrates 
of old used to. predict sure signs of consumption by ex- 
amining the physionomy of any man, liable to be attacked 
by the same disease, so Burke by examining the very 
constitution of the commonwealth of France predicts its 
early dissolution. 

134 ) — (p. *2 1 9) — They reduce me>V to loose table.— 

The revolutionises say that all men, being equal, must have' 
equal votes, that is, a single individual, a single vote, with 1 
out respect to merit or order. In this case the counting 
of votes is very simple — so many men, therefore so mahy 
votes. But if inequality is taken into account, there would 
arise a' little difficulty in counting the votes— the votes of 
so many superior persons are so many times the votes of 
so many inferior person. Burke says sarcastic?.#)’, that by 
reducing all men to equality 1 .they have much simplified 
the labour. © • «. 

( 35 )— (p. 219 )—The troli of their categorical. quasi- 

■///>'■— This refers to the fact that the French politicians do 
rt < 5 t care much for the Aristotelian logic, in which there are 
* en categories, sulfitancc and qv anility being among them. 
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Burlds sarcastically refers to this fact anfl says Jhal the 
Assembly takes into consideration only two categories- - 
quantity (refers tci the hasty of population) and substance 
(refers to wealth) but leave all other considerations out 
of account. 

( 36 ) — (p. 224) — By the new French constitution 

Patrum — Here the reference is to the rule of the* new 
Wench constitution that every man, whether good or had, \ 
who has once served in the Assembly, is«npt clegiblc again 
for the space of two years. • * . 

Limbus Patrum is the border, or outside ground between 
Paradise and Purgatory. The medieval theologians suppos- 
ed that the spirits of the Patriarchs after dcaih dwelt in a 
border land round the outskirts of Hell till the day of 
judgment. 

Py the new constitution, the good men along with the 
had were to be excluded from the Assembly and con- . 
demned to a life of seclusion and inaction fpr two years. 

( 37 ) --(p. 226) — They have reversed . . . Delos. — 1 1 ci e 
the rei* fence is to the following story : — -I atona, a be, inti 
ful daughter of Cows the Titan, was in love with Jupiter, 
for which she was driven from heaven by Juno who also 

'sent the serpent Python to disturb her pqgce. # Being 
pregnant she wandered Jrom place to place in search of 
’some land where she might be safely delivered. She came 
tef the wandering island of Delos and prayed to Neptune 
tjidt ft might be fixed. Neptune accordingly pinned k.to 
the bottom with his trident, in the centre of 'the Cyclades. 
Here she gave birth to Apollo and Diana. 

The plain meaning seems to be this : — The value of Jjind 
was fixed for a long lime, but the Assembly by issuing the 
Assignats has turned it moveable without fixing any rate ; 
and thus it contrary to th'e case of Delos fchich had 
floatld about for a long time, till the kindness of Latona 
(by her prayers to Neptune) fixed it in the centre of the 
Cyclades. • ’ 

( 38 ) — (p. 273)— -John Doe wAs to become Roe — These 

were substitutional names for plaintiff ard defendant in 
an actioh of ejectment. It waS abolished in 1852. 
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Burke mean? to say that one fiction is to 'Support an- 
other fiction. 

( 39 ) — (p. 273)'— 7 % took on old Irt^e assembly. - 

They resorted to the old, worn out artifice of Louis XIV., 
namely, that of calling for k Patriotic Benevolences’ (as he 
did in the war of Spanish .''recession), which served onh 
to conceal the real ignorance and impotence of the Asscm- 

^ bly ; thus, they were as if to revive the old-fashioned 
peruke v of that king’s reign to conceal their baldness. 

( 40 ) - (p. 28/) ) -This teas a good stout Apella . — 

Everyone holding office ' in England has to subscribe to 
the thntyiune articles of faith Burke says that the Assignat 
was like one of the ai tides of faith, pronounced under the 
anathema of the members of the philosophic council. 
But, says^Burke, whoever is credulous enough to believe 
inr the stability of your paper money, certainly the Jews 
will not (they being naturally veiy sagacious and cautious). 

( 41 ) — (p. 28G) — They cannot bear to hear system — 

The leaders of the National Assembly could not bear that 
their paper money* should be compared with the fraudulent 
Mississippi scheme of Law. They thought that laws- 
Mississippi scheme was like the house built on sand \n a 
parabft) wlych the rains soon washed away, but their*' 
scheme of finances was (they thought) like the Church (in 
the same parable) built on rock * 

( 42 ) — ( p. *288) — But Mr. Bailly .philosophy. — The 

rcfeience is to Bailly’s Letters on the subject of the fubietf 
island bf Atktntis (off the coast of Spain) surrounded by 
eternal ice. The quotation is from Paradise Lost, Book X 
(line? 294-295) where Sin and Death build the bridge over 
Chaos 

The plain meaning is this.— It is rather possible for Mr. 
-Ba’lly to ri\elt the eternal ice'round the fabs&us island of 
Atlantis than to restore the vital heat (order and pea&) to 
Paris, so ldiig as the latter should remain impregnated with 
the false theou'es of the sophistical philosophers. 


u 
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(r) Hortus Siccus — A collection of dried plants. 

(2) m Per chpiia — In the reigning family. , 

(3) Per stirpis — In the reigning pcTsorp 

(4) Un beau Jour — The/ Happy Day (refers to Mira 
bean’s saying). 

(5) lo Paean — A title of Apollo. 

(6) Jus retractns — The right of recovery by the jand 
lord of his alienated lands. 

(71 Grand arcanum— Giand Secret. JJtci'ally the secret 
of transmuting other metals into gold, sottgjit by alchemists 
in the middle ages. ^ 

(8) Circcan Liberty — Circe was a sorceress, who meta- 
morphosed the companions of Ulysses into su nc. It is 
an allegory of the brutalizing effecj of sensual pleasure. 
Circcan Hbe'ity means the happiness of bung transformed 
mto swine and allowed the libeities and indulgences pecu 
liar to these animals, whii h is like the new libeity obtained 
by the French. 

(ij) Civic Education — It was a sort of education ima- 
gined by the rcvolutionisls rn France. It was founded on 
a knowledge of the physical wants of men, progressively 
canted to an enlightened self-interest, which, when well 
understood, they tell us would identify with an interest 
’more enlarged and public. The light pursuit 0" self 
| mtciesc by any 'individual will always be the best means of 
promoting the public interest. 

*^jo) Mnnera Terra — Gifts of the earth. # 

Vif> Prima Jronte — At first sight. 

(12) Quadrimatious activity — Four-handed ot apish 
activity ; an activity which is destructive or frivolous.. 

(13) redo nudo Catonem— Imitating Cato in his •bare’ 
feet. 

(14) Facies Hipporatica — Th c old medical term for the 

appearance ^ffoduced in the countenance by phthisis* as- 
described by Hipporates. # * 

(ij) Limbus Patrum — The border or outside ground 
between Paradisfc and Purgatory, as defined by Thomas 
Aquinas. * * 

(16) Caisse d’ Esiompfy — Bank of Discount. 



(17) Scrbonwn bog — A dangerous marsh on the eastern 
border* of j_!gypt. 

4< That ^erbonian bog 

Between Damitta and Peto>ch v us old * 

Wheie armies whole have sunk.” 

raniiti't. Lost — IJk. n. 

As the Serbonian bog of o!J swallowed up whole armies 
'according to Milton) so an oligarchy of bank and stock- 
jobbers will absQib all the wealth and power of the toun- 
Iry to tkpmselvls. 

*(i8' Grand Climacteric — The climnv period of life - the 
mystical number formed by the multiplication of two un- 
even and 'mystical numbers (7 ^nd 9 /.<?. 63). A supeisti 
non of middle ages. 

(19) Hermetic art — Art of the alchymisls. The artifice 
o f paper-tnoney was to the Assembly the ‘ Philosophers 
Stone 1 whiel was to afford them an inexhaustible support 
of gold 



APPENDIX A. 

BURKE'S % ERRORS, 

liurke is at his B best wheif ehlarging on the general philo- 
s *phy of society ; hut he breaks down when he proceeds to its 
application : — 

(0 His opening arguments on the British constitution 
Pitiful as it is to see the fine mind of Burke self-Jcvoted to 
the drudgery of Tory casuistry, it is even more so to find h * 
usually ready and gcncious sympathies (tfc the work advances; 
remorselessly denied to the cause of the r rlnch people 

(2) His opening addi ess to the French politicians is more 
than ungenerous : it is unjust It seems incredible that any one 
should have been found to declare that the p .th of reform 
in France was ‘a smooth and easy career of felicity and 
glory’, which had been recklessly abandoned. 

(3) He knew that France was peopled by a race as oppress- 

ed and down trodden as Ireland or India. Was freedom 0 be 
the monopoly of England ? Had Burke no sympathy foi 
any sufferings but those ol royalty? • . 1 

(4) Elsewhere, the House of Lo.ds is asserted by Burke 
to be a form of popular representation ; in the present work, 
the Peers are said to hold their share in’ the Government by 
original and indefeasible right. 

(5) Elsewhere he had said that the tithes were merely a pm- 
tionof the taxation, set apart by the national will foi tl*c suppoit 
of a national institution. In the present work, W argues that 
church property possesses the qurhties of private jpioperfcs. 

(6) Elsewhere, it is asserted that all governments depend 
bn public opinion ; in the present work, Burke argue that 
{$u{Hic opinion acts within much narrower limits. 

burkes correct accounts and forecasts. 

Accounts— (1) His description, of the growth of the monied 
interest, of the hostility of tjhe Paris literary cabal to the 
Church, an*?, of the coalition • of these two elenents for its 
destruction, stands forth as a bold and accurate outline of an. 
actual process. 

(2) His retrospect of the past glories of France is no 
mere exercise *in declamation ; and his obseivations on the 
Government of Louis XVI. ptove that he had studied an‘c- 

6 
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cedent events perhaps as accurately as to an Englishman was 
possible. 

Forecasts - 1' J ^ A mild and constitutional reggae piedis 
poses to a devolution: if this regime is rudely interrupted, or its 
smceiity tendered dtubtfufj. a revolution is certain. This has 
been verified in the poisons of .Louis XVI, -Charles X, Louis 
I'hilippe, and Louis Napoleon., 

Bmkc was collect in arguing an alteration in the internal 
balance pf power in France from t«>e changes introduced into 
the army. The substitution of a popular for a merely mei- 
miaiy force has always been a incasuie net cssary to seciue 
gieat political reforms f and it leads, as Burke pointed out, to 
the ascendancy of jsopular generals. Tlie rise of Napoleon 
Bonaparte proved the truth of Burke’s suimise. 

(3) The histoiy of Ilayti amply ventied all that, he foretold, 
would follow c.m the asseition of the rights of men in the 
French colonics 

(4) Among Burke’s historical forecasts none is more lemaik- 
1 able than that which 1 elates to the organisation throughout 

Europe of Secret political societies. Contemporary cutics 
laughed the argument to scorn, but its accuracy is testified by 
the history of liberal movements all over Catholic Europe and 
America. It was by the Lid of these secret organisations 
that Mexico and South America ’threw off the yoke of the 
priesthood. 

(5) The great merit of Burke’s view of the changes ,«n 
France consisted in his perception of their actual magnitude 
and of the new character which they were likely to impress 
upon French pdiicy. He was right in supposing that revolu- 
tionised France would become the centre of a revolutionary 
propaganda, and that success would transform the represen- 
tative? of French liberty into the tyrants of Europe He 
right, 1 ) judged that the spirits of the old despotism and of Hhfe 
new liberty were quite capable of coalescing. Under the 
Revolution and the Empire, France was as much a prey ’to 
the lust of empire, as in the days of Louis XIV. 


BURKE'S IDEA OF TRUE LIBERTY \ 

By Liberty Burke means social freedom. It iw»vhat state o 
things in which Libeity is secured by equality of iestraC*it. 
This kind of ‘Liberty is indeed but another name for justice. 
Whenever a separation is made between Liberty and Justice 
neither is in my opinion safe. 

>Thc Assembly thinks that*" all its shortcomings are atoned 
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fm by the name oi' that Liberty which’ thev boast of having 
qhiien to Fj-ancc. Burke replies that Liberty without wisdom 
■mil vntuc is the greatest of cv;ils, tint it is easy to#form a go 
vernment and still more easy to give fiec'Jom, but to form a 
F ree Govern >n''nt ) that is, to emnbitfe liberty with restraint is a 
difficult task, which few minds opn perform. 


BURKE OX PREJUDICE. 

Burke says that old Prejudice# should not he cast away 
They should be cherished, and cherished because they are pr - 
judices. Men should not be put to think* o? their own pnvntc 
stock of icason ; because this stock in each mien is so email 
that the individuals would do better to avail tjiemselvcs of the 
accumulated wisdom of ages. Instead of explodmg prejudices, 
we should employ our sagacity to discover the latent wisdom 
which prevails in them ; and when the discovery is made we 
should rather think it more wise to continue the prejudice,** 
with the reason involved, than to cast it away and ieave not’dflfc 
but the naked reason : because prejudice, with its teason,* has 
a motive to give action to that reason, and ad affection which 
will give it permanence. Prejudice* is of ready application in 
the emergency ; it pieviouely engages the mind in a steady ' 
course of wisdom and virtue, and docfl not leave the man 
hesitating in the moment of decision, sceptical, purzled, and 
unresolved. Prejudice renders a man’s viitue his habit * ti and 
not a series of unconnected acts. Through just pi ejpdice, bis 
duty becomes a part of his nature. + 



' APPENDIX B. 

LAICUTTA* UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS 

13 . A. EXAMINATION, 1883. 

Kj'o M iner— Mr. A. C Edward, M. A. 

1 Hive the full meaning of the following passages 
yuli 'lefeience to their, contexts, explaining all allusions 

(f/). It would certainly be a valuable addition of non- 
de cr.ipts ttV-the ample collection of known classes, genera, 
lind species, which at present beautify the hn. tu* nuxus of 
dissent. 1 

( b ). It is the Corinthian Capital of polished society. 

Point out an error of liuike’s in connection with the 
v subject of Hus extract. 

'•(rl, The yew pavement of square within square, and 
this 'loigani/ation and semi-organization made on the 
system of Einpedocjes and 13 uffon. 

W They took ah old huge full-botton peiiwig out of 
•the waidrobe of antiquated frippery pf Louis XIV., to cover 
the piemature baldnesb of the National Assembly. 

2. Give the substance of Burke’s argument regarding 

the real causes of the confiscation of church property in 
France and the pretext assigned for it. Discuss briefly after 
Burke, or % on geneial piinciples, the expediency of a 
state-endowed church. « 

3. What according to Burke, are the duties of a Finan- 
cier? How far wax National Assembly successful in fulfill- 
ing each of those duties ? Point out the ill effects of the 
Aaaigkat system. ,What was Burke’s main object in his 
own scheme* for economical reform ? 

4. Di$cuss—(a) The principal merits and defects of 
Burke’s, style as an orator and as an author : ( b ) The 
character of Burke's Political Philosophy, illustrating yoiu 
leinarks from his work. 


B. A. Examination, 1887. 

i + Y 

Examiner— Rev. J. Bell M. A, f 

1 5. What circumstances led Eurke lo write his Reflec- 

Uaiia t What objected he in view ? 
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rtow was ill c* Fi'ent h Revolution icgai dad (i; b\ the . 
people of England, and (n) by Buiko ? l 

6. State Mr Moi ley’s opinions of the lbflwhaw, fP ,v. •). 

a political ivoik, (11) as to us in Hut nee. # 

10. Sketch the 'cli;uacter J of Bui (c as a statesman, an i_\ 
orator, and a fn end. Who were his contcnipoiai ics in 
Parliamei :, and his friends in social life ? 

8. Annotate : — 

Had your nobility and gentry, who formed the great io. 
body of your landed men, and the whole of your mihtaiy 
officei s, resembled those of Germany at ftnj period when 
the Uanse Towns wcie necessitated to confederate vcgainsU 
the nobles in defence of the ir pinperty — luyl they been 
like the Orsint at Y tit lli in Italy, who used gfo sally 
from their fortified dens to rob the trader and traveller, 
had they been such as the Marnclultcs in Eg) pt, or the 
Nayres on the coast of Malabar, I do admit that too criti- 
cal an inquiiy might not be advisable into the im*ins <>f * % 
freeing the world from such a nuisance. The statues of ' 
Equity and Mercy mitrhi be veiled foi amoipcnt. t 

9. State Buiku’s view of the orjgi^ of society. 8 

10. Point out the special characteristics of Buike’s style. 10 

11. How does Burke use the following Jrord* .• chant 2 
ably, meliorated, well-born, explode, purch.ise, pleader, 
expatiate, lay-divine, officious ? 


* • 

BOMBAY Ui> T I VERSIFY QUESTIONS. 


# 12 Write a short account of Burke’s career as a man of 
liters and statesman Menuon liis distinguished contem-* 
pcraiies in literature and politics. . *« 

y. State and ci iticise Bui ke’s argument, refuting the 
statement of Dr. Price that the people of England had jic- 
quired the fundamental right to choose their own governor*. 

14. State Burke’s theory as to the real tights of men. 

15. Explain— 

(u)‘ Everything human and divine sacrificed ^to the, 
idoL&c. &c. 

(b) They have reversed the Laionian kindn^s to the 
landed pioperty of Delos 

(r) To destroy any power growing wild from the rank 
pi oducti vc force material. ‘ ■ 

(rf) S.ici ileye is no par t of tbeir doctrine of good nyrks. 


10. 

10. 


1 
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(') [ unlmppdv was left unfinished in this gicnt history 

piece of the rtassacic '*f Innocents 

1 6. l>«sciiss the fol- iwing statement “Our repiesenia- 
lion has been found pcifertly adequate to all purposes foi 
which a repicsentation o*f the 'people can be desired or 
devised. I defy the enemies ,of our constitution to show 
the conti ary.” Who did show ,ho conti ary ? 

17. Illustrate fioin passages 1 ithin your recollection 
the use Burke makes of Biblical phraseology. 


*SP. Cifv& a brief outline of Darke’s Rf flcchaux on the 
Frtych ftrmfii/Kut. II. is l he work any icgulai plan 01 
method ? 

19. What wcic Buike’s motives personal and public in 
willing the Fremh Retain' inn ? 

,r ( ,20. What was Buike’s political association with I)i. 
e ? «• 

yi. Point out how Burke makes the proceedings of the 
Resolution Societi/ the basis of his discussion. 

22. How in Burke’s lfttlor are the English and the 
Fiench Revolutions connected ? 

23. On wh.it pi mciples did Burke always proceed m 
discussing political questions ; illusliate them from his 
French Revolution ? 

24. How does liurke explain the breach of continuity 111 
the successions 1689. 

25. Explain and illustrate the distinction which liurke 
draws between the abstract right and the moral right of 
the Convention Parliament in 1688. 

26 . *■ »How does Durke account for the violence and con-,, 
fusidii in France, under the National Assembly ? 

27. Criticise Burke’s criticism of the Revolutionary- 
movement. Who said of him that “he pities the plumage* 
but forgets tl\e dying bird” and wliat exactly was meant 
by it ? 

28. What is Burke’s plea for a special representation 
of property in the body politic? 1 

.19. What according to Burke are the true rights of 
man within aed without the compact of Society ? 

30. Wliat according to Burke is the true social contract? 

31. Mention sections of Burke’s Fr. Rev. 1 which aie 
especially argumentative and \thich arc especially an ap- 
peal to the feelings 
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What Joes Buike **ay of the inline nee of the Me 
\ ohuiun on the mind of the nation and on itsjiubhc affec- 
tion 1 . f 

$3. How does Burke contiast .the influence of the* phi- 
losophers in Fiance with the influence of '£indnl, Toland, 
rolling Hume and such deists ;aml fhuei.ilical pomiuans 
in England * . 

34. Iio ’ does ISm ke divide the English polite al sys- 
tem and summaiiie what he says regtu ding its various 
phases'* 

35. State clearly the lelativc position of the monied 

mteicst and the landed interest in Fiance at the tune of 
the Fr. Rev. 1 , 

36. I)esn ibe exactly the pbxilmn of the FrenciT men* 

of letteis at the time of the Rev. By what nic-yis did they * 
[)i opagate tlieir view and to what effect? § 

yj. Give a sketch of the contiasl drawn by IJnrke be- 
tween the conduct of Henry VIII. a? id the levolutionaiy 
party in Fiance m the confiscation of Chuicli piopcity 
earned on by them respectively. • ' 

38. To what measure did the National Assembly 10- 
sort to 1 .use a large amount of ready money after the 
confiscation of Chutch lands ? VVh.r steps did they adopt 
towards the old Parliament of Fiance in nidci* to render 
themsches free from any annoyance in their Illegal pio- 
t ceilings ? 

39 Slate briefly the contrast drawn by Buike between 
absolute monart hy and absolute demociacy. Which d ies 
he think the great evil and why? 

40. How does Burke ’efute the argument urged by the 
Revolutionary party for their policy? 

*4’ The Revolutionary paity besides blackening the 
p.e jus Government justified their Revolution by point- 
ing to the low condition of the clergy and the nobility. 
How does Burke meet the argument (1) as to nobility (2) 
a - to the clergy? 

42 Buike, though he never considers the French 
nobility to be so bad as they wejre pointed, is still of opinion 
that they had degenerated. To what causes docs he at- 
tribute this . \ * * 

4; State the argument by which Burke combats the 
claim to toleration uiged by the Revolutionary pa.iy when 
they confiscated ihe Chinch properly. . 

45. State the advantages and disadvantages of nation- 
al debts as dictated by Buike, 



4v In wliril manner does Burke defend, the 'pO'.ses&ion , 
of/.ipital by the monastic order? 

5 6. In what p\rticulais docs Burke contrast th$ policy^ 
of i he R evolutional y paity with that of a far-seeing states- 
man r ro what points in particular does he draw atten- 
tion ? u « 

47. Burke states, that those who undertake tA regenerate 
ronsiiuuion should be men of no ordinary ability an*' pio- 
cecds to apply the test to the National Assembly. How 
docs he do so ? 

4^. Wh.it docs he sup) ose to he the object of the Na- 
tional Assembly in cruising all the confusion they did and 
what gieai and inevitable evil does he foretell? 

A>. BySvhat arguments does'Burke show that the ad- 
vantage given to t the rich men is really no advantage at 
:ill and whufoeinedy does he suggest forgiving (lie people 
orjusil political rights and at the sat,nc time acknowle Iging 
the special claims of nch'men? 
t qo Slate and ultimo the steps taken by the Ft. Kevolu- 
# .sts to win ds the foitnalion ot the executive pjwvr 






